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ARTICLE I. 


SKETCHES IN GRECIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. Wa. 8. Tytex, Amherst College, Mass. 


WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. 


ArisToTLE was a voluminous writer. Like the great 
metaphysician and divine of New-England, he seems to have 
observed, reflected, and read with his pen, as it were, always 
in his hand. We have it on the authority of Diogenes La- 
ertius, that there were 445,270 lines in Aristotle’s manu- 
scripts. All that the fruitful imagination of the Greeks ever 
accused Homer of writing, scarcely amounted to a tithe of that 
number. But Time has handled his works roughly, and given 
them a severe sifting. Less than one quarter of them have 
come down to us. He is said to have composed above 400 
different treatises. Fabricius has collected the titles of 250 of 
his books, which are lost. Only 48 entire treatises are now 
extant. Many of them, however, consist of several books, 
And the existing remains of Aristotle, we believe, still exceed 
in bulk those of any other classic author. ‘They were reckoned 
by folios, when folios were in fashion; and in the compact 
orm of the Tauchnitz editions, they occupy sixteen volumes. 
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The books of Plato are contained in eight volumes, in the 
same series. The Iliad and Odyssey fill only two. And what 
is altogether paramount to the mere bulk of his remains, his 
most valuable works have been preserved. Indeed, the same 
is true of the classic authors in general, not excepting the 
Greek Tragic Poets, nine-tenths of whose productions have 
perished. Sincerely as we must regret the loss of so consid- 
erable a portion of the Greek and Latin Classics, we may 
console ourselves with the reflection that it is still our privilege 
to read those pieces of nearly every classic author, which 
were most admired by the Greeks and Romans themselves. 
Never was a close observer and deep thinker more misled by 
a fancied analogy, than Bacon was, when he said: “ Time 
seemeth to be of the nature of a stream, which carrieth down 
to us that which is light and blown up, and sinketh and 
drowneth that which is weighty and solid.” A more just 
analogy would have been this: Time seemeth to be of the 
nature of a flood, which sweepeth away that which is light 
and blown up, and leaveth that which is weighty and solid 
fast anchored at the bottom. So it is in fact in the history of 
literature. So it must be, as a general rule, from the nature 
of the case. ‘The more important works of Aristotle, and so 
of all the ancients, have been in too common use and too high 
esteem in all ages and countries to perish every where and 
for ever. ‘They were cherished in too many libraries and 
monasteries to perish even in the Dark Ages. 

The remains of Aristotle may be classed under the heads 
of Physics, Metaphysics, Mathematics, Ethics, Logic, Rhet- 
oric, Politics, and Poetry. Several of these heads, however, 
comprise a number of distinct treatises, as they were com- 
posed and arranged by the author. 

His physical works bear the following titles, most of which, 
of themselves, indicate with sufficient clearness, the subjects of 
which they treat: On the Heavens; on the Production and 
Dissolution of Natural bodies ; on Meteors; of Animal Life; 
Physical Miscellanies ; on the Natural History of Animals ; 
on Plants ; on Colors ; on Sound; A Collection of Wonder- 
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ful Facts; against the Doctrine of Xenophanes, Zeno, and 
Gorgias; on the Wind; on Physiognomy; Miscellaneous 
Problems ; on the Doctrine of Nature. This last is the work 
which is usually known by the name of Aristotle’s Physics ; 
and which professes to explain, not so much the properties of 
matter, as the metaphysical nature of time, place, motion, and 
the like abstractions. 

The metaphysics are contained in fourteen books, which 
treat of Being, considered abstractly, of Deity, and of the 
Human Soul. 

Aristotle’s Logic, so called, consists of a number of dis- 
tinct works. ‘These are, the Categories or ten general Heads 
of Arrangement; the Explanation of Nouns and Verbs, a 
work which explains the philosophical principles of grammar ; 
Analytics, including the doctrine of Syllogism and Demon- 
stration ; Topics, or Common Places, from which Probable 
Arguments may be drawn ; and Sophistical Refutations, which 
teaches the art of replying to an antagonist. These logical 
treatises are usually publisbed together, under the general title 
of the Organon of Aristotle, in allusion to which, Bacon gave 
the na:ne of Novum Organum to his counter system of in- 
duction. 

The pieces on mathematics which Aristotle has left, are 
an obscure, and probably incomplete, treatise on Incommen- 
surables, and a book of questions in Mechanics. 

His system of Ethics is contained in ten books to Nico- 
machus ; seven to Eudemus ; two entitled the Greater Morals ; 
and a book on Virtue and Vice, which aims to define the se- 
veral virtues and vices. 

His political writings consist of two books on Economics, 
and eight on Politics, or the Science of Government. 

His Rhetoric comprises three books. His Poetic, as ex- 
tant, is contained in a single book, though it was originally an 
extended treatise. 

The following remarks on the present state of these seve- 
ral works, are from Krug’s Encyclopedia of Philosophy : 

“The Poetic is a mere fragment of a larger work. The 
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same is true of the Politics, which a learned Florentine no- 
bleman has undertaken to restore by the addition of two books 
in tae Greek language. On the other hand, the Ethics to 
Eudemus and the Lesser Rhetoric, dedicated to King Alex- 
ander, are probably spurious. ‘The Metaphysics also neither 
received that title from Aristotle himself, nor could it have 
proceeded from his hands, with all its contents, and in its 
present state. Among the physical treatises, again, is proba- 
bly found much that is spurious; e. g. the Botany, the tenth 
book of the History of Animals, the piece on the World, and 
the Physiognomy. ‘The rest, however, particularly the Phy- 
sics, strictly so called, and the treatise on the soul, are probably 
genuine. Lastly, the genuineness of the logical pieces is 
acknowledged, with the exception of the last part of the 
treatise on the Categories, which contains the doctrine of the 
so called Post-predicaments. These logical pieces taken to- 
gether, have in later times received the appellation of the 
Aristotelian Organon, because they were regarded as an in- 
strument in reference to all the other sciences; for which 
reason, also, the teachers of logic in the universities were 
called ‘ Professores Organi.” 

It may be doubted whether scholars, and Krug among 
the rest, have not carried their skepticism too far in regard to 
the genuineness and integrity of Aristotle’s works. It has 
been customary to speak of them as singularly corrupt ; and, 
by way at once of confirming the fact and explaining the 
reason, reference is made to the singular history of the Aris- 
totelian manuscripts. ‘The account appears first in Strabo’s 
Geography, and then in Plutarch’s life of Sylla; whence it 
has found its way into nearly all the commentaries and histo- 
ries of philosophy of a later date. It is concisely as follows: 
Aristotle left his literary property, consisting of his library and 
manuscripts to Theophrastus, his most illustrious pupil, and 
his successor in the Lyceum. Theophrastus again bequeathed 
them to his scholar, and perhaps near relative, Neleus, who 
carried them to his native city Scepsis, and left them with the 
rest of his property to his lawful heirs. They, being uneducated 
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men, kept them under lock and key, unused and neglected, till 
they heard that the king of Pergamus, within whose dominions 
they lived, was ransacking his kingdom for books to form 
a large library, when, fearing that the despot might seize 
upon their collection, they hid their books in a subterranean 
apartment, where they lay buried 130 years, “a prey to 
dampness and worms.” Raised at length from their tomb, 
they were sold for a great sum to Apellicon of Athens, who, 
though an admirer of the Peripatetic school, was more an 
antiquarian than a philosopher, and a lover of books rather 
than a genuine scholar. Finding the manuscripts injured by 
time, he had them transcribed, and, with ill-judged industry, 
supplied by conjecture such passages as had been defaced, or 
had become illegible. History has not informed us what be- 
came of Aristotle’s original manuscripts. But the copy made 
by Apellicon, together with his large and valuable library, 
was seized by Sylla in his conquest of Athens, and conveyed 
to Rome. Here it was found by Tyrannio, who, though a 
learned Greek, rather multiplied than diminished the errors 
and corruptions in the text, by employing incompetent aman- 
uenses to take copies, which ie suffered to pass out of his 
hands without proper correction. 

Such is the eventful, not to say romantic, history of Aris- 
totle’s manuscripts. And now, if these mutilated and cor- 
rupted copies were the only extant sources of Aristotle’s 
works, as Strabo and most of those who have copied the 
story from him, have gratuitously inferred, then there is good 
reason for skepticism in regard to them, and no wonder that 
there are in them some things hard to be understood! But 
while we are not disposed to deny the truth of the principal 
facts in this narrative, we do not, on the other hand, feel 
obliged to admit the justice of the inference. It will be seen 
that this inference proceeds on the assumption that Aristotle’s 
works were not published during his lifetime, but, existing 
only in the single manuscript in the Lyceum, were lost in 
that manuscript, and only recovered with it a century and a 
half after his death. Now we have the most decisive evi- 
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dence that he began to publish during his first residence at 
Athens, while he was still connected with the Academy ; since 
Cephisodorus censures him as having done an act unworthy 
of a philosopher, in publishing a book of Proverbs, and im- 
plies in various ways, that this was not the only book which 
he had then given to the public. And in the interval between 
his leaving the Academy and establishing the Lyceum, we 
find Alexander complaining in a letter to Aristotle, that he 
had published his Esoteric, as well as his Exoteric Philoso- 
phy. But, admitting that bis principal works were not pub- 
lished during his lifetime, but were intended to be the exclu- 
sive property of the Lyceum and its pupils, (a supposition, by 
the way, as inconsistent with the well known disposition of 
Aristotle, as with the well authenticated facts just mentioned,) 
still it is utterly incredible, and not the less, but the more 
incredible on the above supposition, that the original manu- 
scripts would have been allowed to pass out of the Lyceum, 
unless copies had been already taken and preserved. If the 
original manuscripts were the only copies in existence, Theo- 
phrastus would have bequeathed them, not to Neleus, but to 
Strabo, his successor in the Lyceum. Again, it rests on good 
authority that Aristotle’s works were in the library at Alex- 
andria in the days of Ptolemy Philadelphus; and though 
these must have shared the fate of that library, still the fact 
shows that there were copies in existence at the very time 
when the originals are affirmed to have been buried at Scepsis. 
Finally, there are evidences too numerous to mention, which 
have been gleaned by recent German critics, and which jus- 
tify them in the conclusion, that the works of Aristotle were 
actually read, during the period of their alleged inhumation, 
not only in the Lyceum, but by other philosophers and scho- 
lars. 

It is not at all improbable, however, that when the original 
manuscripts were disinterred, and imperfect copies multiplied, 
they became the occasion of corrupting the copies derived 
from other sources. And it is impossible to decide how 
much, by this means, the edition now in use may have been 
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affected. It is admitted on all hands, that the received text 
demands the application of more enlightened and elaborate 
criticism, than has yet been bestowed upon it. At the same 
time, it is beginning to be acknowledged that the books of 
Aristotle, in their present state, are not the mass of corruptions 
and interpolations which literary skeptics have been ready to 
pronounce them to be. 

As to the style of Aristotle, it is quite amusing, and not a 
little perplexing withal, to compare the encomiums which 
were lavished upon him by the ancients, with the severe ani- 
madversions of the moderns, and with the concise, clumsy, 
and jejune diction of his existing works. Cicero not only 
adverts to the ornaments of his style, and speaks of him 
as pouring forth a golden flood of eloquence, but he has 
preserved specimens of his writings that are quite rhetor- 
ical. He even wrote poetry in early life, though with what 
success does not soclearly appear. Quinctilian speaks of the 
sweetness of his style, as not less wonderful than his know- 
ledge or his acuteness. We think it must be admitted, that 
some at least of those works which are lost, were composed 
in a more flowing and popular style, than any which are now 
extant. Perhaps the following from Krug’s Lexicon is as 
satisfactory a solution of the difficulty, as we can arrive at: 

“The writings of Aristotle, like his spoken discourses, 
were partly exoteric and partly esoteric. According to an 
old expounder of Aristotle, (Ammonius Hermiae ad Aristot. 
Categ. fol. 2, 6,) the former, like Plato’s dialogues, were 
composed in the form of conversations, while in the latter, 
the author spoke in his own person. The form of dialogue 
was in very common use among the philosophers of that day. 
It was also far better adapted to an exoteric discourse, than 
to an esoteric, which required to be strictly scientific, and ar 
ranged in logical order. And it is quite probable, in the nature 
of the case, that Aristotle may have used that form in his 
exoteric writings ; if indeed Cicero has not expressly affirmed 
it in his letters to Atticus (IV. 16. XIII.19.) But since not 
a single dialogue is found among the existing works of Aris- 
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totle, and since in these works reference is repeatedly made 
to his exoteric, or, as they are also called, encyclical writings, 
we must suppose, that all the exoteric productions of this phi- 
losopher are lost, and only the esoteri sii while exactly 
the reverse has happened to Plato.” 

Of the animadversions of modern critics on the style of 
Aristotle, the following from Enfield’s History of Philosophy 
may serve as a specimen: “ No writer ever afforded more 
frequent examples of the poet’s maxima, 


———_—— Brevis esse laboro, 
Obscurus fio, 


He affects close periods and a concise diction. He often 
supposes things to be known, which have either not been 
before explained, or may easily have escaped the reader’s 
memory. Sometimes he makes use of different terms to ex- 
press the same idea, and at other times, annexes different 
ideas to the same term. It is not an uncommon practice with 
him to use new words in an artificial and technical sense, 
which nevertheless he does not clearly define. His transi- 
tions are frequently so abrupt, or his progress from his pre- 
mises to his conclusion so rapid, that it is extremely difficult 
for the reader to perceive the train of his reasoning. Through 
artifice, negligence, or a change of opinion, many contradic- 
tions occur, which the ingenuity of criticism has never yet 
been able to reconcile. His general propositions are fre- 
quently obscure for want of examples ; and even his examples 
themselves, when he condescends to use them, are often as 
incomprehensible as the doctrines they are intended to eluci- 
date. Mathematical ideas, with which he was exceedingly 
conversant, he sometimes applies to subjects to which they 
have no natural relation, and thus encumbers with artificial 
difficulties disqujsitions which in themselves are sufficiently 
obscure, Lastly, in quoting the opinions of former philoso- 
phers, whether to examine, confirm, or confute them, he takes 
so little care to mark tbe transition from their. words. to his 
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own, that the reader is frequently at a loss to. determine whe- 
ther Aristotle is giving his own opinion or reporting that of 
some other philosopher.” 

We have nothing to add, except that this witness is true. 
The criticism of Lord Monboddo upon some portions of 
Tacitus would apply with more justice to no small part of 
Aristotle's writmgs. They scarcely deserve the name of 
composition at all, but seem rather like a rapid outline of 
topics and arguments, sketched as a guide to spoken discourse. 
But we have already said enough on this subject in our intro- 
ductory article. We now proceed to give some more partic- 
ular account of some of Aristotle’s works, not in the form of 
an abstract or synopsis of his philosophical opinions, which 
of course would be very much colored by our own, but, in 
accordance with the method heretofore pursued, allowing the 
author to utter his own sentiments in his own order and 
manner, though of course much abridged and condensed, and 
then leave the reader to judge for himself. Some of the 
smaller and more practical treatises will be the most conve- 
nient for this purpose. A further reason for selecting these 
is also found in the fact that, while they are among the most 
satisfactory and valuable of Aristotle’s works, they have sel 
dom been duly appreciated. We begin with the 


Rhetoric. 


Rhetoric is defined to be an art which, on every subject, 
considers the capability of persuasion. It is not confined to 
any particular province, like medicine, geometry and arith- 
metic ; but, like logic, it extends to every department of life, 
and aims at conviction and persuasion on every variety of 
subject. Genuine rhetoric has little to do with those modes 
of inst-uction which are frittered away in the manufacture of 
exords }ms, perorations, and other artificial divisions of a dis- 
course. Its main efficacy, nay, in the language of the au- 
thor, its whole art, lies in the skilful use of proof. Proof is 
of two kinds—the one independent of the orator’s art, such 
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as testimony, torture, contracts, laws and other written docu- 
ments; the other such as the orator can draw from his own 
character and history, or that of his client, from the disposi- 
tions, feelings, and circumstances of his audience, and from a 
skilful presentation in his discourse of collateral principles 
and facts. The orator, then, should apply himself to the 
study of three things: skill in the art of reasoning, acquaint- 
ance with the manners and characters of men, and the science 
of conducting the passions. 

The reasoning employed by the orator differs from that of 
the logician, only in being less rigid and formal, so as to 
be adapted to popular discourse. The logician reasons by 
syllogism and induction ; the orator’s proofs consist of enthy- 
memes and examples. The enthymeme is essentially a 
syllogism, abridged by suppressing one of the terms, which, 
being readily supplied by the hearer, need not be expressed. 
In like manner, examples are abridged processes of induction, 
in which the inferences or applications, instead of being 
formally stated, are left to be understood from the connection 
in which they are introduced. The essential principles of 
logic are, therefore, of indispensable use to the orator; and 
Aristotle’s rhetoric, while itself wears to us, in considerable 
extent, the aspect of a modern treatise on logic, abounds in 
references to his logic for a fuller discussion of the same 
subjects. 

Under the head of Enthymemes belong signs, which are 
of two kinds—the one arguing from particular to universal, 
the other from universal to particular. For instance, a sign 
that all men of ability are virtuous is, that Socrates, who was 
a man of ability, was also virtuous. This is a sign of the 
first class—from particular to universal. This, however, is 
not a necessary or convincing sign. The following, which 
belongs to the same class, ts demonstrative proof: A sign 
that such a man is sick is, that he has a fever. Or a sign 
that such a woman is a mother is, that she has a breast of 
milk. Signs of the other class, from universal to particular, 
are never demonstrative, inasmuch as the universal may be 
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the sign of any one of a number of particulars, instead of the 
one specified. The following is an instance of such a sign: 
A sign that such a man has a fever is, that he is sick, or that 
he does not breathe freely. | 

Examples are arguments neither from particular to uni- 
versal, nor from universal to particular, but from one particu- 
lar to another, which is like it. For instance: if I wished 
to prove that, when Dionysius of Syracuse demanded body- 
guards, he intended to become a tyrant, I might say, that 
Pisistratus in like manner first demanded body-guards, and 
then seized upon the government; or I might adduce other 
instances in which men had become tyrants in the same way. 

Those familiar with Whateley’s Rhetoric will perceive, at 
once, its striking resemblance in this part to Aristotle’s ; and 
they need not be further taught, what no one indeed can fail 
to see, the importance to the popular orator of a practical 
acquaintance with this subject of signs and examples. 

As to the materials or means of proof, the orator should 
be well furnished with what Aristotle, in common with other 
Ancient rhetoricians, calls Places or Topics. ‘These are of 
two kinds, common places and places proper. Common 
places are such as wil] serve for proof on any subject, whether 
of jurisprudence, or physics, or politics, or whatever it may be 
—such, for instance, as the argument a fortiori, which may be 
employed in any one department as well as any other. Places 
proper are such as apply only to one subject or depart- 
ment—to physics, for instance, to the exclusion of ethics, or 
to ethics in distinction from physics. These latter being more 
definite and appropriate to the case in hand, are the more 
satisfactory and useful. And since they vary with the subject 
or the circumstances of the case, it is obvious they will be 
different in the different kinds of eloquence. It becomes ne- 
cessary, therefore, at this point to inquire how many and what 
these kinds are, that the way may thus be prepared to furnish 
the orator in each kind with appropriate topics of argument. 

Aristotle makes the threefold division of eloquence, which 
has been adopted by most subsequent rhetoricians, into the 
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deliberative, the judicial, and the demonstrative. The delib- 
erative respects the future, and is appropriately addressed to 
a legislative assembly. The judicial respects the past, and 
appeals to a bench of judges. ‘The demonstrative has refer- 
ence chiefly to the present, and its hearers are simple hearers 
for the sake of instructidn or gratification. The deliberative 
has to do chiefly with the useful and the hurtful, and its office 
is to persuade to the former and to dissuade from the latter. 
The judicial has to do with the just and the unjust in the way 
of accusation and defence. The demonstrative has more to 
do with the honorable and the dishonorable in the way of 
praise and cersure. Such is the peculiar and appropriate 
province of each kind of eloquence, though neither is abso- 
lutely confined within its own sphere. 

Now, to each of these three kinds of eloquence there are 
topics or places, which are appropriate, and as the orator’s 
success will depend entirely on his mastery and use of them, 
the remainder of the first Book is devoted to the purpose of 
furnishing him with a store of propositions, which he may 
use, as occasion requires, whether he speaks at the bar, at & 
funeral solemnity, or before the popular assembly. These 
propositions pertain to a great variety of subjects, which the 
author takes up successively, and discusses with the particu- 
larity almost of an ethical and political philosopher. 

Those appropriate to the deliberative orator relate to such 
subjects as these: Finance, Peace and War, Garrisons, Ex- 
ports and Imports, the Enaction of Laws, the Summum 
Bonum or Chief Felicity, with all those circumstances that 
contribute to it, such as health, strength, beauty, offspring, 
rank, reputation, friendship, riches, honors, the gifts of fortune, 
and the virtues of the soul,—the different forms of Govern- 
ment, such as Democracy, Oligarchy, Aristocracy and Mon- 
archy, with the manners and dispositions characteristic of 
each. By a knowledge and a skilful use of these proposi- 
tions on these numerous topics; the orator will be able to 
prove that the measures which he recommends are good, and 
that in a high degree, and those of his adversary highly evil 
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in their tendency. In like manner, the author providés be- 
forehand the demonstrative orator with the means of showing 
that a certain character is praiseworthy or censurable, and the 
judicial orator with proofs that such an action is just or unjust, 
and has or has not been done. In so doing he does not hes- 
itate to teach the art of sophistry. ‘Take, for instance, the 
following methods of false panegyric and inculpation. “ In 
speaking against a man who is really brave, but who makes 
use of stratagem in war, we might call him a poltroon, 
whose courage is efficient only in detecting treasons and lay- 
ing ambuscades. On the other hand, if the niggard is to be 
praised, we have only to extol his parsimony as economy 
and prudence. ‘To the man who is insensible to insult, we 
might apply the terms mild and peaceful. While in speaking 
of a rough and choleric man, we would say, he is candid and 
open, and cannot dissemble. Besides the sophistry which 
may thus be practised in names, a thing may be made to pass 
as virtuous by a false course of reasoning, as thus: the man 
who unnecessarily runs into danger, may be expected to per- 
form wonders when borne thither by the call of honor.” 

Under the head of judiciary rhetoric, the author dwells 
at great length on the means of showing that a particular 
action has or has not been done, and to this end enters into 
an elaborate analysis of the motives which impel men to ac- 
tion, of the classes of men that are likely to injure others, and 
of the kind of persons that are likely to be injured, thus 
enabling the advocate to confirm the testimony in his favor by 
setting forth its probability in the nature of the case, and to 
discredit the evidence against him or his client by exhibiting 
the intrinsic improbability that such a person should have 
done such an act under such circumstances. He then con- 
cludes that subject and the first Book by a lawyer-like dis- 
cussion of the nature of law, and the kinds and degrees of 
evidence. 

The second Book is made up of what we should call a 
philosophical treatise on the passions and dispositions of man- 
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kind.* He never loses sight, however, of the rhetorical 
application of his philosophy. He is still the practical, as 
well as the analytical philosopher, and practical in the truest 
and best sense. For the only solid basis for rhetoric, as for 
all those arts which have any thing to do with men, is a sound 
system of Anthropology. In connection with his analysis of 
each passion, he inquires, what persons are likely to be the 
subjects of it, and what objects or circumstances are fitted to 
excite it, that the orator may know when and how to raise or 
allay each several passion, as his interests may require. For 
the same purpose and in the same manner, he treats of 
the manners and habits which belong to different ages and 
conditions of men. And in conclusion, he deduces from 
these illustrations of human nature, places or topics of proof, 
which are alike applicable to all the several kinds of elo- 
quence. After some remarks upon the use of Parables, Fa- 
bles, and Sentences, (by which he means the opinions of wise 
and great men,) and after a chapter each on Sophistical Prop- 
ositions and their refutation, the author passes to the third 
and last Book, which relates to the 


Orator’s Style and Manner. 


Style and manner is manifestly quite a secondary affair in 
our author’s estimation, and, as such, is treated in a brief and 
unsatisfactory way. He does indeed say, that of all the orators 
who appear in public, those only bear away the prize who 
are distinguished by a happy diction and a pleasing elocution. 
But he adds, that this results from the degeneracy and cor- 
ruption of the age. And he manifestly feels that when the 
orator has brought forward satisfactory proof, that is enough, 
and nothing more ought to be required of him. Siill he 
analyzes with profound skill, and dllustrates with boundless 





# | find it strange, says Lord Bacon, that Aristotle should have written divers 
volumes of Ethics, and never handled the affections, which is the principal sub- 
ject thereof—and yet in his Rhetoric he findeth a place for them, and handleth 
them well for the quantity. 
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learning, the several figures of speech, the difficult kinds of 
style, and the successive parts of a complete discourse, little 
as he made of this branch of rhetoric comparatively. Sub- 
sequent rhetoricians have been indebted to him for not a few 
of their best thoughts and illustrations on the subject of style. 
And the young writer or student of modern times would do 
well to give heed particularly to what he says of the chief 
excellences of style, as consisting in a transparent clearness 
and a happy adaptation to the subject of which the writer 
treats, or the end which he aims to accomplish. 

But we have already exhibited enough of Aristotle’s 
rhetoric, to show its leading characteristics. It places the art 
of rhetoric on its true basis—viz. a thorough and profound 
acquaintance with mankind. It presents a just and instruc- 
tive analysis of the human intellect and the human heart. It 
bids the young orator look chiefly to the discipline of his 
mental powers, to the acquisition of valuable knowledge, and 
to the skilful use of those powers and acquisitions for success 
in the art of conviction and persuasion. It diverts his atten- 
tion from mere words to things—from all that is showy and 
frivolous, to all that is solid and substantial. In making so 
much of proof and so little of every thing else, Aristotle is 
not so partial or defective as, at first sight, he might appear 
to be. For, by proof he means whatever is fitted to affect 
and move the whole man—man as he is, and not merely as 
he should be—the particular men, whom the orator has occa- 
sion to address, whether governed by reason, or swayed by 
passion. Perhaps he ascribes too much to reasoning, and is 
too ready to suppose all men as purely intellectual as himself. 
Doubtless he attaches too little value to the cultivation of 
style and manner. . But yet, if we must choose between the 
merely thoughtful and philosophical treatise before us, and 
the mere word-mills, figure-machines, and sentence-factories, 
that are too often dignified with the name of Rhetoric, give 
us Aristotle with all his faults. 

The early Greek critics agree in ascribing to Aristotle’s 
thetoric the high honor of having formed the oratory of De- 
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mosthenes—an oratory which was as thoughtful and manly, 
as argumentative and compact, as the Stagirite himself would 
have it, but which was as pregnant with passion, as it was 
with observation and reflection—an oratory, which had for 
its body logic and common sense, but which had also a 
soul, and that a soul of true Promethean fire. Cicero enter- 
tained the highest respect, not only for Aristotle’s genius as a 
philosopher, but for his skill and discernment es a critic.' 
Quinctilian lauds him as if himself a pattern of the eloquence 
he teaches. Lord Bacon thinks Aristotle exceeded himself 
in his rhetoric, because the competition of the Sophists here 
drove him into the field of observation and practical life, 
where alone true wisdom is to be found, and where, after all, 
the real strength of the Stagirite lay. We pass now to 


The Poetic. 


Only a single Book of this remains. But it is full of 
sound, valuable, and condensed matter. Like every other 
work of Aristotle, it goes to the bottom of things, strips off 
their forms and penetrates to their essential, living principles. 

The essential principle of poetry consists in its being an 
imitation. It differs from history for instance, not in that the 
former is written in verse and the latter in prose; for the 
narrations of Herodotus would be a history though rendered 
into verse, while the Mimes of Sophron are poetry, though writ- 
ten in prose. On the other hand, Homer and Empedocles both 
wrote in verse ; but the one is a poet, while the other is only 
a naturalist. But history is a reality ; poetry an imitation. 
History relates to what has actually been done; poetry, what 
may or might be done. Poetry is, therefore, more instructive 
than history ; for history details particular facts, while poetry 
teaches. general truths. 


1 Quis omainm doctior? quis acutior? quis in rebus, vel inmininntig, vel 
judicandis, acrior Aristotele fuit? Cic de orat. 

2 Quem dubito scientia rerum, an scriptorum copia, an eloqguendi suavitate, 
an inventionum acumine, an varietate operum, clariorem putem. 
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The several kinds of poetry are all imitations. But they 
differ from each other in three respects: by using means of 
imitation different in kind, or by the difference of the things 
imitated, or by imitating in a different maoner. The means 
of imitation in poetry are language, harmony or music, and 
rhythm or movement. The dance imitates by rhythm alone ; 
epic poetry, by language only, oftener verse, but sometimes 
prose; lyric, by language and harmony ; dramatic, often by 
rhythm, language, and harmony combined. 

The things imitated in poetry are the actions and charac- 
ters of men. Tragedy represents its characters greater and 
better than they are in real life; comedy, worse than they 
are; epic poetry, sometimes better, sometimes worse, some- 
times as they are, according to the genius of the poet. 

As to the manner of imitation, it may be entirely by nar- 
ration, as in lyric poetry ; or entirely by representation, as in 
dramatic ; or partly by narration and partly by representa- 
tion, as in the Homeric Poems. 

Poetry originates in and is based upon two principles in 
our natuge—love of barmony and fondness for imitation. So 
strong is the latter principle, that things which we view with 
pain in themselves, we love to see represented as accurately 
as possible. 

Homer may be regarded as the father of dramatic as well 
as epic poetry, since his works are full of dramatic representa- 
tion ; and the elements of comedy are found in the Margites, 
as the materials of tragedy are in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
The Dorians Jaid claim to the invention of dramatic poetry, 
and in proof referred to the words drama, tragedy, and come- 
dy, which are all of Doric, not Attic, origin. But the Attics 
soon improved the drama and appropriated it almost exclu- 
sively to themselves. 

Six parts enter into the nature and merits ef a perfect 
tragedy: the fable or plot, the manners or characters, the 
language, the sentiments, the apparatus of the theatre, and 
the music. The plot is the chief part ; and the characters, 
the second in relative importance—the former being, as it 
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were, the soul, and the latter the coloring or complexion of 
the piece. Sentiment holds the third place, and its merit lies 
in being consonant with the plot and the characters. 

A well-planned or well-plotted tragedy is an imitation of 
a perfect and entire action and one of suitable magnitude. 
An entire thing is that which has a beginning, a middle and 
an end. A beginning is that which need not be preceded, 
but must be followed by some other objects or events. An 
end is that which may not be followed but must be preceded 
by something else. A middle requires other circumstances, 
suitably related, both to precede and to follow it. Accord- 
ingly a good plot does not begin nor proceed nor end casually 
or disconnectedly. 

Magnitude no less than symmetry is an essential element 
of beauty. No very small animal can be beautiful; for the 
view, being crowded into an almost imperceptible time as well 
as space, will be confused. Neither can a very large one be 
beautiful, for, as the whole view cannot be taken in at once, 
its unity and completeness cannot be seen. Suppose for in- 
stance, an animal 10,000 stadia in length! So the dramatic 
plot should be of such a length, that the connection of the 
story may be readily remembered, and that, by a natural and 
a probable succession of incidents, there may be a change of 
fortune from happiness to misery, or from misery to happiness. 
In fact a tragedy is seldom allowed to embrace the incidents 
of more than one day. The unity of a plot does not consist 
in its relating to one person only. There may be many ac- 
tions of the same man, that have no important connection 
with each other ; while on the other hand, the actions of sev- 
eral men may be so intimately connected, that they cannot be 
separated. ‘The action, or combination of actions, must be 
one in such a sense, that no part can be altered or taken away 
without confusing or destroying the whole. 

The Peripetia or catastrophe of a tragedy is an unexpected 
reverse of fortune arising naturally out of the incidents. As 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus, a person coming with the idea of 
consoling the prince and removing his apprehensions, produces 
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the contrary effect. Persons of extraordinary virtue should 
not be represented as falling from happiness to misery, as that 
would offend our sense of justice, and excite disgust. Still 
less should vicious persons pass from misery to happiness, for 
the same reason. Neither should a very bad man be repre- 
sented as falling from happiness to misery ; for, though agree- 
able to our wishes, that would not excite either pity or terror 
—the passions appropriate to tragedy. The proper character 
for tragedy is the medium between these—not distinguished 
for virtue, nor reduced to misery by his villainy ; but some 
one in high reputation and prosperity, suffering through igno- 
rance and human frailty, like Oedipus and Thyestes. Double 
plots, like the Odyssey, having a different catastrophe for the 
virtuous and the vicious, are allowable, but less tragic. Single 
plots, in which the characters all pass from misery to happiness, 
are entirely inappropriate to tragedy, since they excite neither 
terror nor pity. On the same principles the tragic effect is 
best produced, not when an enemy kills an enemy or a 
stranger injures a stranger, but when a friend unintentionally 
or unknowingly involves a friend in evil, or occasions his 
ruin. 

The manners or characters should be essentially good, 
characteristic of the class or condition, suited to the persons, 
and consistent throughout. ‘The sentiments to be conveyed, 
and the manner in which they are to be conveyed, our author 
treats slightly, as belonging rather to the province of rhetoric. 
For a similar reason, he might have passed over the language 
as belonging to the department of grammar. But he has 
chosen rather to introduce a treatise on grammar ; for such, or 
rather a treatise on grammar and rhetoric combined, is his 
whole discussion of the language of the drama. It may not 
be amiss to notice in passing, that Aristotle makes but four 
parts of speech, viz., article, noun, verb, and connective, 
including under noun the adjective and pronoun, under verb 
the participle and adverb, and under connective conjunction, 
preposition, and interjection. A like disposition to simplify 
and generalize is seen in the application of the single term 
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case to the changes of termination in the verb, as well as the 
noun. 

The concluding chapters institute a comparison between 
the tragic and the epic poem by way not only of pointing out 
their differences, but also of determining their relative excel- 
lence. They agree in most of their essential elements. But 
the epic dispenses with music and scenic preparations. It is 
confined for the most part to hexameter verse, and it admits 
of greater length. The drama does not admit of long epi- 
sodes, while the epic derives its length from them. The main 
story of the Odyssey may be told in three sentences. It is 
the episodes that stretch it into twenty-four Books. In like 
manner, the Iliad also contains many fables or plots for the 
drama. 

Heroic verse certainly surpasses in dignity and elevation 
the Iambic, which is often used in animated conversation 
under the promptings of nature. The epic may also be said 
to be superior to the tragic in dispensing with music and ac- 
tion, and so addressing itself more exclusively to the eye and 
ear of the mind. But a good tragedy will bear to be read, 
as well as a good epic. And the music and action, when 
skilfully applied, afford so much additional pleasure and ex- 
citement. ‘Tragedy has also more perfect unity, and being 
more concentrated, is more intense in its impression and 
effect. 

Such is an outline of Aristotle’s justly celebrated Poetic. 
We have not followed exactly his arrangement through- 
out. We may have failed, in some instances, to catch his 
idea, for this work, like others of the same author, is not 
without its disputed points. We have often simplified his 
language and made it more conspicuous. But we have doubt- 
less obscured his meaning in many parts by the brevity which 
we have been obliged to consult. On the whole, we believe 
we have given a fair representation of the work. . And 
though it is only an abstract of a fragment, with which we 
here present our readers, yet we think they cannot but be 
struck with the profound thought and masterly analysis with 
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which the author treats so vague and so subtle a subject. A 
like thorough and philosophical discussion of the theory of all 
the fine arts were a treasure indeed. More nearly such, doubt- 
less, was the entire work. Such at all events the author was 
mauifesily capable of furnishing. This treatise is founded 
deep in the nature of the human soul. At the same time, it 
is constructed with constant reference to the jus, et norma, et 
usus loquendi of the best poets. It is replete with original 
thought. it is also fraught with various learning, though we 
have been obliged to sacrifice to conciseness his copious and 
pertinent illustrations. 

For ages, the Poetic of Aristotle ruled with as absolute 
sway in the world of letters, as his philosophy did in the the- 
olugical world. The great French dramatists in particular, 
were far more afraid of sinning against the unities of Aristo- 
tle than against the law of God. They thus hampered their 
genius and impaired the value of their productions. But it 
was the abuse of a good thing. We might have had some 
better poetry, but we should bave had a vast deal of worse, 
if Aristotle had never written. German authors and scholars 
for the most part complain that the Poetic is not sufficiently 
ideal, and adheres too strictly to the “ empirical stand-point 
of his philosophy.” But now and then one of them is ex- 
travayant in praise of it. ‘Thus Lessing pronounces it as 
infallible in its principles and as incontrovertible in its argu- 
ments, as the Elements of Euclid! The Poetic is well 
worthy of a place among the Classics in every system of libe- 
ral education. No modern treatise on A@sthetics can wholly 
supersede it. The moderns may produce works, that are 
fuller and more complete, but none more acute or more pro- 
found. In our opinion it is one of the very best of all the 
works of its illustrious author. 

After so copious an analysis of the doctrine, and so full 
an illustration of the manner of Aristoile in the foregoing 
treatises, we shall content ourselves with a brief abstract of 
the other works which we shall mention. Avnd first, of 
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The Ethics. 


When we look at man as he acts under the promptings 
of his own nature, we see that he seeks some things for their 
own sake, and other things for the sake of their consequences 
— in other words, that he seeks some things only as means, 
while he seeks other things directly as ends. ‘That which he 
always seeks for its own sake, and for the sake of which he 
seeks every thing else, is happiness. Happiness, therefore, is 
his ultimate end or chief good. 

The highest felicity or chief good appropriate to man 
must be found chiefly, though not exclusively, in the exercise 
of those faculties which distinguish the human species. These 
are understanding and will, the former possessing reason es- 
sentially in itself, the latter capable of being associated with, 
and assimilated to, that divine principle. From these two 
powers of the human soul, result two classes of virtues, the 
intellectual and the moral. Sagacity, penetration, intelligence, 
wisdom, are virtues of the understanding. Gentleness, tem- 
perance, fortitude, justice, are virtues of the will or heart. 
The former consist in the proper disposition and habit of the 
intellectual part of the soul ; the latter in the proper disposi- 
tion and habit of the inclinations and passions, which, being 
found subordinate to reason, perform their duty, only when 
they implicitly obey its dictates. The intellectual virtues 
depend chiefly on exercise and education ; the moral proceed 
entirely from habit, whence they derive their name (70m, 
Mores, Morals). 

Virtue is a practical art, and, like all the arts of life, can 
be acquired only by practice. It is neither natural, nor yet 
contrary to nature. We are born capable of attaining it, but 
the attainment must be made and perfected by habit. The 
virtues, consisting in a proper moderation of the faculties or 
feelings, from which they spring, lie in a medium between the 
extremes of too little and too much. ‘Thus to fear every 
thing is cowardice ; to fear nothing is audacity. True cour- 
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age fears that which is formidable, and fears nothing else. 
Temperance is a medium between the excessive pursuit and 
the entire renunciation of the pleasures of sense. As men 
are more inclined to the excess than to the defect in this case, 
the former only is called intemperance ; but the latter is also 
a vice, and may be called insensibility. In like manner, gen- 
erosity is the mean between avarice and profusion ; modesty, 
between pride and diffidence; gentleness, between irascibil- 
ity and softness ; magnificence, between ostentation and par- 
simony, etc. etc. Ina word, every virtue consists in a mean 
between two vicious extremes. And a virtuous person is one 
who is in the habit of maintaining this due medium. 

There are many, and those among the most important 
virtues, the exercise of which, at first, is not attended with 
pleasure. Such are temperance, fortitude, prudence, patriot- 
ism, friendship, justice, which often require, at first, much 
self-denial, pains-taking and persevering effort. But by habit 
they all become sources of pleasure ; and the pleasure with 
which we practise them, is the very test and measure of our 
virtues. 

The moral virtues, according to Aristotle, cannot subsist 
without some mixture of the intellectual ; but the intellectual 
may subsist by themselves alone. Moreover, the moral vir- 
tues depend upon circumstances for their exercise. We may 
have the virtuous dispositions or habits, and yet not have the 
means wherewith, or the objects whereupon, to exercise them. 
But the intellectual virtues are independent of outward 
objects. ‘They require only the contemplative mind, and 
they may be exerted under any circumstances. They afford 
pleasure in their very exercise, and are in themselves sufficient 
and complete. Accordingly, Aristotle agrees with Plato in 
finding the highest felicity of which man is susceptible in the 
exertion of his rational powers, and in the exercises of con- 
templative wisdom. 

Aristotle’s Ethics is chargeable with the same faults, which 
we have discovered in his other works—an excessive disposi- 
tion to simplify and generalize—an excessive fondness for the 
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intellectual and the abstract. According to his own definition, 
he certainly is not a virtuous philosopher. He carries every 
thing to an extreme. And the intellectual extreme in morals 
is particularly vicious, because it strikes out the corner-stone 
of virtue. Well might Bacon say: “I find it strange that 
Atistotle should have written divers volumes of ethics, and 
never handled the affections, which is the principal subject 
thereof!” Never were two ethical systems more entirely at 
variance as to the nature of virtue, than those of Aristotle 
and President Edwards. Edwards on the Affections would 
have been quite as effectual a poser to Aristotle, as Edwards 
on the Will is to certain modern admirers of Plato. With 
Aristotle, virtue is not dove to any thing—least of all, “love 
to being in general.” The great source and sum of being is 
struck out of his system of morals. Instead of basing his 
ethics upon theology, as Socrates did, he has built a temple 
without a god, and without any place for one. And as he 
acknowledges no all-seeing eye to discern the heart, so he 
pays no regard to the motives and springs of human action. 
He recognizes no higher guide of moral conduct than reason, 
and no deeper foundation of moral character, than habit. The 
Ethics is therefore false in theory and of little use in prac- 
tice. 

But it abounds in important thoughts, ingenious specula- 
tions, and able reasonings. ‘The definition of virtue, as con- 
sisting in a mean between two extremes, and the test and 
measure of virtue as lying in the pleasure with which we 
practise it—both these, though hasty generalizations, which 
will not bear so universal an application, are certainly happy 
thoughts, which are well worthy of our attentive consideration. 
And his view of habit as constituting the character, becomes 
a truth of vast importance, if only extended so as to embrace, 
not merely the habitual conduct, but the habitual motives by 
which it is prompted. Aristotle’s Ethics made a bad stand- 
ard of theology for the doctors and divines of the middle ages. 
It would not make a good text-book of moral philosophy for 
the professors of our day. But no curious and reflecting mind 
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can read a page of it without finding ample stimulus and food 
for thought. 

In close connection with his Ethies, Aristotle composed 
his treatise on 


Politics. 


In his view the community, or the state, is prior, in the 
intention of nature, to the individual, as every whole is prior 
in the intention of nature to its parts; and the individual can 
no more attain to the perfection of his nature, or answer the 
end of his existence without the state, than the hand or the 
foot can live and move and have its being without the body. 
Man is born a gregarious, nay a political animal. He seeks 
political society instinctively, as flocks herd and bees work 
together under the guidance of instinct, and his nature de- 
mands association and law and government, as much more 
than theirs, as he is more highly endowed with the gift of 
communication and the capacity for social improvement. To 
suppose that he was not made for society, were to impeach 
nature (who never does any thing without an object) of folly, 
in endowing him with speech. And to suppose that he was 
not made for political society, were to suppose that he was 
meant to be the worst of animals; for such man uncivilized 
and ungoverned always is, while man perfected by the offices 
of social and civil life, is by far the best. Thus government, 
as, well as society, is the dictate of nature and the result of 
necessity. 

Political society is defined to be a sort of community or 
partnership, existing for the benefit of the partners. Its germ 
is to be found in the family. The family grows into a canton 
orclan. And the clan increases, till it becomes a nation. 
Hence the earliest form of government known in history, is 
the monarchical, which is a modification of the patriarchal. 

Aristotle justifies s/avery, as founded in nature and sustained 
by analogy. Some are born to command, others to obey ; 
some to think and others to labor ; and as the soul is master 
of the body, so the intellectual and the wise should be mas- 
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ters of the imbecile and the ignorant. And such subjection 
is for the good of the slave, just as it is for the good of the body 
to be subject to the soul.. This principle, however, justifies 
slavery no further than it is for the mutual benefit of both 
parties, and only where the master is as fit to command, as 
the slave is to obey. Liberty is the right of the slave just so 
soon as he is worthy to obtain it and capable of enjoying it. 
And just so soon it is the duty and the interest of the state to 
see that he is emancipated. 

The principle of this argument, Aristotle contends, will 
not justify the enslavement of women. For women, as a sex, 
nature has made different from men rather than inferior to 
them ; and so fitted them to be their partners, but not adapted 
them to be their slaves. ‘To enslave them is proof of bar- 
barism. Barbarians reduce their women to the level of slaves, 
because they have not themselves risen to the rank of men. 

A community of women and children, (which Plato so 
earnestly recommends in his Republic,) to say nothing of its 
tendency to licentiousness, incest, parricide, and every crime 
against nature, paralyzes exertion, precludes home education, 
and annihilates natural affection. If it checks self-interest, 
it does so only by the extinction of all interest ; if it represses 
self-love, it does so only by smothering all love. Asa drop 
of honey is dissipated and lost in a pail of water, so the sweet 
affection of love perishes by too extensive a diffusion. 

Similar objections lie against a community of goods (which 
is another of Plato’s darling day-dreams). It cuts the sinews 
of industry and blinds the eye of vigilance. It multiplies 
occasions for dissension in the very effort to procure harmo- 
ny. It destroys the pleasure of saying This is mine—a 
pleasure as natural as seif-love, and as innocent. It precludes 
the privilege of giving to others. Destroy marriage, and 
what room will be left for the virtue of chastity? Destroy 
property, and what room will be left for the virtue of liberal- 
ity? A false principle deceived Plato. He took for granted, 
that the union of his citizens could not be too intimate ; 
whereas this union, if it could be carried beyond certain lim- 
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its (as it cannot be), would destroy the commonwealth, and 
make the community a unity. Symphony is good, and metre 
is good; but symphony is destroyed when it is changed into 
sameness of tone, and metre is destroyed when it is changed 
into sameness of time. The greater the variety of tones, the 
richer the music, if the chords are preserved. So the greater 
the individuality of the citizens, the better the commonwealth, 
if harmony is maintained. 

So of all forced schemes for equalizing property. Shares 
may be all equal ; and yet they will all be too small, if they 
foster sloth and luxury. Mediocrity ought to be the aim of 
legislation ; but this object will be better attained by modera- 
ting passion, than by levelling property. 

This whole Book (the second Book in which Aristotle 
comments with singular good sense on several model Repub- 
lics, both real and ideal, particularly on the Republic of 
Plato) we would recommend to the attentive perusal of the 
Fourierists and other levellers of our day. It concludes with 
some very sensible remarks on innovation, which might be 
useful to all our people, and which we would gladly extract 
for the readers of the Repository ; but it would lead us too 
far from the main purpose of these Sketches. 

To return now with our authorto a more general view of 
the nature and end of government. As every partnership is 
formed for the interest of all the partners, so the end of gov- 
ernment is the good of all the citizens, including the rulers 
as citizens. Such a government is rightful and useful, what- 
ever be its form. If administered by one man, it is called a 
monarchy ; if by a few, an aristocracy ; if by the many, a 
republic. When the good of the rulers instead of the citi- 
izens becomes the end, then a monarchy is perverted into 
a tyranny, an aristocracy into an obligarchy, and a republic 
into a democracy. For a democracy may be selfish and ex- 
clusive as well as an oligarchy ora tyranny itself. It may seek 
the good of a greater number, and so be a less wrong ; but 
if it seeks the good of a class and not of the community—of 
part and not of the whole—it is still oppressive and unjust. 
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No government can be truly good which is not adminis- 
tered agreeably to an established constitution and laws. And 
it wnatters little as to the result, whether it be an individual 
tyrant, or a tyrannical few, or a tyrannical majority, that 
tramples on the constitution and governs without law ; in either 
case it is a despotic and not a free or rightful government. 
When they rise above law and the constitution, the votes of 
the majority are as tyrannical as the ordinances of the oli- 
garchy, or the edicts of the autocrat. And as the court-flat- 
terer in the one case, so the popular demagogue in the other, 
is usually the real despot, carrying every thing in bis owa 
way, and waking sport and havoc of the true interests of the 
people. It not unfrequently happens, that the constitution is 
one thing de jure, and quite another thing de facto, Manners 
prevail over the laws, and the law remains a dead letter; 
while they who have effected the change become masters of 
the commonwealth. 

Political institutions are best fitted for promoting human 
happiness, when they are best adapted to the character and 
sentinents of the people, and to the circumstances of the 
age and country. No one political system will suit all 
countries. Government being an arrangement, the best gov- 
ernment is the best arrangement; and the best arrangement 
is that which the materials to be arranged are best fitted to 
receive and to preserve. The materials of the statesman are 
the number and character of the people, and the extent and 
quality of the country. Pure democracy is suited only to a 
limited territory and a uniform population. An agricultural 
people are most likely to possess this social equality, while 
their habits and pursuits produce also the sound and healthy 
state of body, mind, and heart, which is essential to the main- 
tenance of a democracy. Aristocracy is suited only to a 
people where there is a great natural and social inequality 
between one class and all the others. On the same principle, 
pure monarchy theoretically requires that one man—if bered- 
itary, one family—possess a like superiority over all others ; 
though the habit of loyalty and veneration may perpetuate 
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such a distinction in feeling long after it has ceased to exist in 
fact. 

But no government can make a people happy, that are 
not in a good degree virtuous. No relation of superiority to 
other nations can make a people happy, that have not the 
elements of happiness in themselves. Wealth, power, pros- 
perity, is not happiness any more than a /yre is music. The 
happiness of a nation rests on the same basis as the happiness 
of an individual, viz. virtue—intellectual and moral excel- 
lence. Men make governments, not governments men; and 
by no political arrangements can a happy commonwealth be 
formed of tyrants or slaves, profligates or cowards, knaves or 
fools. The virtues of a good citizen and a goud man are not 
identical, neither are they independent of each other. He 
will hardly be a good citizen, especially in a republic, who is 
aot also a good man. He can hardly be expected to treat 
his country better than he does his neizhbors and himself. 

That government is the best which most powerfully stim- 
ulates the energies of the people to beneficial purposes, and 
restrains them from ‘hurtful pursuits. ‘That, in most cases, 
must be a system of freedom, tempered with order and mode- 
ration. Mixed governments, wisely formed and balanced, 
best correspond to the state of mankind. Democracy, though 
apparently most agreeable to the rights of men, and perhaps 
preferable to either of the other simple forms of government, 
is not adapted to his wants. It requires more virtue than the 
mass of mankind can be expected to possess. Besides it is 
too apt to run into excess. It is at once too precipitate in 
deliberation and too tardy in execution. Simple monarchy 
and simple aristocracy are equally inexpedient; and being 
the subjection of the many to the few, are even less just. 
For these reasons Aristotle recommends a constitution that 
combines and balances the three forms, as most likely in gen- 
eral to promote the good of society. Such a mixed govern- 
ment would not properly bear the name either of a monarchy, 
an aristocracy, or a democracy. Aristotle calls it by way of 
eminence a moiireia, or a republic. The strength of such a 
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government lies in the middle classes of citizens—those who 
are neither very poor nor very rich; and it cannot well be 
maintained, unless this middle class exceed in number and 
power either, if not both, of the extremes. The policy of a 
republic, therefore, is not to cater to the very rich nor the 
very poor, but to legislate with a chief regard to the middling 
classes. And, indeed, since this is the best form of government, 
the wise legislator, keeping it in view as his beau ideal, will 
always and every where strengthen the middling classes just 
so far as the peculiar circumstances of his people will allow. 

Aristotle makes three departments of the government, 
corresponding in nature, though not exactly in name, with 
our Legislative, Judiciary, and Executive ; and he lays down 
distinctly the doctrine, well enough understood now, though 
little known in his day and too little practised in ours, that 
these departments should be kept distinct. ‘The concentra- 
tion of them all in the same hands, whether it be of one, of 
the few, or the many, is fatal to liberty and justice. 

Laying, as he does, the foundation of political freedom 
and happiness in individual intelligence and virtue, Aristotle 
must of course attach great importance to popular education. 
His last book is devoted to this subject, which he discusses at 
length and with great ability. Education, he says, must be 
universal, uniform, public (under the control of law), and 
adapted to the genius and institutions of the people. The 
people must be early taught, not only to understand the politi- 
cal institutions under which they live, but to cherish the cor- 
responding habits and the needful virtues. ‘The youth of a 
democracy, for example, should be taught, not, as many sup- 
pose, to regard their own will as law, but to honor their supe- 
riors, obey their parents, and reverence the laws of the land; 
for they only are fit to command, who have learned to obey. 
On the same principle, the noble youth in a monarchy or 
aristocracy should be disciplined to moderation toward their 
inferiors. 

Aristotle would not allow of marriage till the age of thirty- 
seven for males and eighteen for females! Children should 
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be subjected to no tasks till they are five years of age, and 
should be educated at home till the age of seven. Physical 
education should precede mental ; and moral discipline should 
go before that which is purely intellectual. Laborious exer- 
tion of the body and the mind ought not to be exacted at the 
same age, since both task and exhaust the same vital energies. 
In short, the fundamental principles of this treatise are strik- 
ingly coincident with those of the Combes and the Brighams, 
the Taylors and the Humphreys of our day. It goes for slow 
development, and home education, and division of labor. It 
goes against infant schools, (my readers will pardon the appa- 
rent anchronism,) and manual labor schools, and boarding 
schools for babies. And after all the experiments that have 
been crowded into the last quarter of a century, the judicious 
part of the American public are coming back to the princi- 
ples of the Stagirite in education; as we have before seen, 
they are coming back to the Aristotelian systems of rhetoric 
and logic: 

There are other points in this little treatise on education 
to which we intended to advert, such as the cultivation of 
music to refine the sentiments, and drawing to form an eye 
for natural beauty, etc. But we have already extended this 
notice of his politics far beyond our prescribed limits. The 
fact is, it is not an easy matter to condense solid gold. 
In his Politics, the practical good sense of the author shines 
out with unclouded lustre. How unlike the dreams of Plato! 
How superior to all the speculations and all the actual exper- 
iments of antiquity! How anticipative of the results of 
modern experience! It is a noble and lasting monument of 
political sagacity. It could have been reared only by one, 
who united study with observation. Aristotle proceeds 
throughout on the principle, that men are depraved and selfish, 
and so steers clear of all Utopian projects. He carries this 
principle too far, however, especially in regard to the masses, 
whom he is too much inclined to give over to hopeless degra- 
dation. At the same time he freely concedes the superior 
honesty (in intention) of the many, and their superior intelli- 
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gence too, other things being equal. Two eyes, he says, are 
better than one, and many are better than two. 

Aristotle’s Politics is radically defective in one particu- 
lar, which we have already mentioned as a serious defect in 
the Ethics. It has nothing to do with religion—nothing to 
say of a God. This is a common fault in political treatises ; 
_ 66 but it isa fatal one. Socrates would as soon have recom- 
i mended a state without a magistrate, as without a God. He 
would as soon have thought of governing a people well with- 
out Jaw, as without religion. And so would any other wise 
legislator. It is not perhaps to be wondered at, that over- 
looking this controlling principle, he should despair of the 
elevation of the masses. 

Aristotle could have formed no conception of a republic 
so vast as ours is. In his view, such a state would have ap- 
peared as unwieldy as the ship of two furlongs, which he 
speaks of in his Politics, and as monstrous as the animal 
ten thousand stadia long, which he imagines in his Poetic. 
The principle of representation was not then understood, 
which gives an indefinite expansibility to republican govern- 
ment. Still there are hints in Aristotle about the dangers of 
too extensive a territory, and too rapid an influx of foreign 
population, which are full of truth and signification to us. 
His Book on the causes of dissolution and means of preser- 
vation to governments, (the 5th Book, which we have been 
obliged to pass over entirely,) is full of instructive facts drawn 
from the history of a multitude of ancient states. And the 
grand principles of the science of gevernment, as he has laid 
them down, will never become obsolete. The experience of 
ages has served only to establish them. ‘To this day, we 
know of no political manual which can claim to supersede 
Aristotle’s Politics, on the ground either of a comprehensive 
induction of facts or a profound investigation of principles. 
And it is greatly to be regretted, that it has fallen so exten- 
sively into disuse among our statesmen and scholars. 

Had we space, we would speak of the Natural History of 
Aristotle, which is a vast collection of physiological and 
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anatontical facts from accurate observation, and which presents 
the author in a very honorable contrast with most of the other 
naturalists of antiquity. While the other philosophers of the 
age seorned to investigate the actual structure of natural ob- 
jects, he seems to have dissected many animals, and illustrated 
them by drawings as well as descriptions. 

« If we would-do full justice to the genius of Aristotle, we 
must remember that this same nice observer, and accurate 
writer.in Natural History, is also the author of a system of 
Logic so perfect that, in the language of Kant, “Logic has 
neither advanced nor receded a step, since the days of Aris- 
totle.”” 

But: the loftiest powers fall from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, when they attempt impossibilities. if the reader would 
see a striking illustration of this, and at the same time enjoy a 
hearty: laugh, let him read over a summary of the contents in 
Tauchnitz’s or any other good edition of the Physics, and 
observe what Aristotle’s ideas were of the proper province of 
physical science. “Then open at any page and see how in- 
geniously he handles his shadowy topics—with what sober 
earnestness be argues about entities and quiddities, or rather 
nonentities and nihiléties—and with what magic skill he con- 
jures up spectres and then conjures them down again! ‘Turn, 
for instance, to the chapter on Time, and read the following 
argument on the question, whether it belongs to the category 
of existences or non-existences: ‘That it does not exist at all, 
he says, or that it can hardly be said to exist, one might 
readily presume. For part of it has been, and so exists no 
longer; another part is to be, and so does not yet exist. 
And of these parts time unlimited and successive is made up. 
But that which is made up of non-existences, can hardly be 
said to partake of existence! Besides, if any thing divisi- 
ble into parts exists, it must needs be that, when it exists, 
some or all of its parts exist. But of the parts into which 
time is divisible, some have been and others will be, but none 
of them is. For the present is not a part, for a part is always 
a measure of the whole, and the whole is made up of its parts ; 
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but the present is not a measure of all — nor is all time 
made up of presents. 

Again, in regard to the now, which seems to separate be- 
tween the past and the future, it is no easy matter to deter- 
mine, whether it is always one and the same now or an 
unlimited succession’ of different ones. If we suppose an 
unlimited succession of different ones, then, since different 
nows cannot coexist, each former now must have perished. 
But if it has perished, it must have perished at some time, 
and of course either in itself or in some other now. But it 
could not have perished in itself, for then it was existing. 
Neither could it have perished in some other now, for in that 
case, the two nows must have coexisted and been one and 
the same now!! Equally absurd and impossible is it to sup- 
pose that the now remains always one and the same. For 
the now is the limit or boundary line of time; and time, like 
every thing else that is finite and divisible, has more than one 
limit or bounding line!!! 

But enough of these abstractions. We think our readers 
will all agree, that the now we live in is a very different one 
Srom that in which Aristotle did battle so valiantly with these 
spectres! ‘The times have greatly altered since such demon- 
strations were deemed conclusive, or such speculations thought 
to have any thing to do with physical science. 
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ARTICLE II. 
oF aa 3 
PECK’S DIVINE RULE OF FAITH AND PRACTICE REVIEWED. 
— : By Rev. Jonn McCutnrocx, Professor in Dickinson College, Pa. 


Appetl' from Tradition to Scripture and Common Sense ; or 

22 dn answer to the question, What constitutes the Divine 

Rule of Faith and Practice? By Georce Peck, D.D. 
“New-York: Methodist Episcopal Press. 1644.* 


Lorp Bacon believed that in his age men might, devote 
themselves to good learning, because they had “ consumed all 
that. can‘ be said in controversies of religion, which do so 
touch to divert them from other sciences.” Had he foreseen 
the future in this matter, as well as in many others, he wovld 
have putin a saving word or two. All has been said, per- 
haps, in» controversies of religion, that can he either new or 
true); but as for the mere faculty of saying,—of forging new 
lies, and revamping old ones—of uttering words without 
knowledge to darken counsel,—men have it in full perfection 
inthis nineteenth century. And the very controversy which, 
of all others perhaps, the great philosopher thought to be 
most fully settled,—the controversy of the Church and -the 
Scriptures, the Tabernacle and the Testimony, the husk and 
the kernel,—is as fiercely waged now, as it had been in the 
century preceding his own, when the storm swept over all 
lands,‘and bore down, in its impetuous course, the massive 
fabrics of falsehood, which ages of priesteraft had so toil- 
somely built up on the sands of superstition. In the nine- 
teenth century we have to fight over again the battles of the 
sixteenth; and, to say truth, with this disadvantage, that we 
have: to contend not merely with open enemies but with 
treacherous friends. ‘The enemy is in ourown camp. There 


* The article would have appeared soon after the publication of Dr. Peck’s 
book, but for the long continued iliness of the author. 
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are men bearing the name of Protestant, who use the influ- 
ence of that name to give force to Romish weapons ;—who 
get their bread and their character in a church whose foun- 
dations they are laboring to undermine. There are not 
wanting now, to quote Lord Bacon again, “a kind of persons 
which love the salutation of Rabbi, Master ;.not in ceremony 
or compliment, but in an inward authority which they seek 
over men’s minds, in drawing them to depend upon their 
@pinions, and to seek knowledge at their lips.” In fact, this 
is an-age of hot theological controversy. Nor is this so bad 
an omen as some suppose. “There is a stirring and far- 
‘heard music:sent forth by the tree of sound knowledge when 
its branches are waving in the storm.” If there is not peace 
én an age whem: the winds of controversy are abroad, there 
ds at least life,;| The present activity of the Church of Eng+ 
landy bad as-is'the direetion which much of it has takeny:is 
better than the torpid, or even ghastly formality of formet 
ages.in its );bistory.., The ghosts of old-errors:are revived, it 
1s.true;—but they will be laid again: and,'in the mean ‘time, 
living ‘men will have been startled from their slumbering pro- 
priety. In:this, as-in all other controveries, truth has nothing 
to fear, but cowardly supporters ; and even this danger in the 
present instance is over, for her champions have started up 
at the: sound, of the trumpet, with bold hearts for the combat, 
and with strong; arms to wield their well-forged weapons. 
‘But it is not to be denied that the use of these -weapons has 
been forgotten by too many; and herein will be found one-of 
the good results of the present warfare, that men will -be 
trained again to use them, and perhaps better than ever. 

.» We do not share, then, in the fears of. those who find, ia 
the renewal. ,of the great controversies of the Reformation, 
ground: of apprehension for the real welfare.of the church. 
Out of. this. general activity great good will come. Men will 
be led to take deeper views of church government and church 
authority, than they have ever done before. The Idea of 
the church, which, after all, is the central question in the 
present controversies, will be brought out boldly before many 
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minds that have conceived it heretofore only vaguely and 
indistinctly. The study of antiquity, always an eanobling 
ene when rightly followed, will take its proper place among 
thé pursuits especially of clergymen ; and in its ‘strong; light 
they will see how weak a thing human judgment:is, whether 
thé private judgment of unlearned individuals or the: collec- 
live judgment of grave and reverend doctors, synods and coun- 
cils. ‘True Protestantism has no fear of: antiquity ; nor, al- 
though she refuses that blind reverence which’ believes every 
old doctrine of theology to be true,.does she deny, on the 
ether hand, that every true doctrine is old. .That Protestants, 
at:least many of them, have gone tou far in isolating, the: pte- 
sent history of Christianity from the past, and in rejecting, or 
rather neglecting, the witness which Christ has: left of himself 
in-all ages among his people, is too plain a fact tobe denied. 
But the true spirit of Protestantism is not the ephemeral thing 
which some suppose it to be ; it is not the spirit peculiarly of 
the nineteenth, the sixteenth, or any other century; but the 
spirit of humble trust in the Revelation of God, as the guide 
to all trath, and of Faith in Christ as:the ground of all salva- 
tion. It is not:a mere negative Rationalism, elevating human 
reason into the seat of God, on the one hand, nor a babbling 
and persecuting Fanaticism, substituting feeling for faith, on 
the other; not a gloomy asceticism, crushing man’s, will and 
passions; nor a lawless licentiousness, emancipating them 
from. all control; but an humble conseeration of will and 
sense, of feeling and reason, the devotion of all without the 
destruction of either, upon the sole altar which Christianity 
admits, the lowly altar of the heart, on which, each single 
Christian, himself a Priest unto God through Christ, offers 
up the “living sacrifice” which God demands of all,men, as 
their ‘ reasonable service.” 

. Nor yet does Protestantism, as its. revilers say, in thus de- 
nying that there can be any intervention between, man and his 
Maker, except the one Mediator, cut off individual men from 
fellowship with each other and nullify the Church of Christ. 
In Curist believers are one, and in Curistalone. AsCurist 
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is the Mediator between God and man, so too, he is'the' bond 
of union between man and man, in the’ fellowship:of his 
Spirit.; ‘The genuine believer, united with Christ, is united 
with all that are His, in this land, and in all lands, m‘ this 
age, and ‘in all ages. And this is the Church, as ‘the 
true ‘Protestant and the true Christian have always held. 
This Church of Christ has never been wanting upon Earth, 
since the day when the Master, ascending from Bethany; 
gave the last look of blessing to his disciples. Its apos- 
tolical succession of faithful preachers has never failed. Its 
apostolical tradition of Christ’s truth, “ written for our know- 
ledge,” ‘has never been lost, and shall never be,—not one 
jot or tittle of it. Amid all trials, of pagan persecutions 
and imperial cruelties, of false prosperity and deep adversity, 
of cringing priests and lordly bishops, it has never yet been 
overthrown, nor shall it be, for the “gates of hell shall.not 
prevail against it.” To this Church of Christ the heart: of 
the true Protestant clings, and however the Romanist ori the 
Puseyite may ‘stigmatize it as a “chimera” because “ invisi- 
ble,” the Protestant, not without knowledge of the history of 
the past, and not without earnest hopes for the’ future, -still 
professes, in that creed worthy to be named Apostolic, his 
belief in “the Holy Catholic Church, the communion of 
saints,” and loves it not the less, believes in it not the less; 
that it presents no outward tabernacle, that it enthrones ‘no 
visible Head, that it supports no proud hierarchy, that it claims 
no degrading homage, that it utters no fearful anathemas. 
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Closely connected with this question of the true idea of 
the Church, or indeed identical with it in the last analysis, is 
that of the Rule of Faith. In causis spiritualibus necessarjo 
admittendus aliquis supremus judex-controversiarum is the old 
postulate of those who contend for a visible Church endowed 
with God’s own infallibiliy. Grant them their postulate, ‘in 
their own ‘sense of it, and the whole theory of ‘ Church 
principles,” as the modern successors of Hildebrand compla- 
cently name their dogmas, will inevitably follow. On the 
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other hand, let it be settled that the Scriptures, and the Scrip- 
tures alone, constitute the true rule of Christian faith and 
practice, and we shall have done for ever with the juggling 
priestcraft which has so long disgraced Christianity, and which 
finds its only hope of support in ecclesiastical tradition. The 
question, then, is a vital one. It is not a mere matter of 
detail; about which men can differ at pleasure. It is the 
Rubicon which separates Protestantism from Popery. It 
involves “a choice between the Gospel of Christ, as declared 
by himself and his apostles, and that deadly apostacy which 
Paul in his lifetime saw threatening,—nay, the effects of 
which, during his captivity, had nearly supplanted his own 
gospel in the Asiatic churches, and which, he declares, would 
come speedily with a fearful power of lying wonders.”* In 
such a strife there can be no neutrality ; the line is distinctly 
drawn, and every man must take his position on the one side 
or the other. The Church of God, according to the Protest- 
ant, is built upon the “foundation of the prophets and the 
apostles, Christ himself being the chief corner stone ;” ac- 
cording to the traditionist, upon the sands of antiquity as well. 
From the beginning the question has existed ; from the begin- 
ning men have made the word of God of none effect through 
their traditions. 

So much has been written upon the Rule of Faith, and 
the questions collateral to it, that nothing absolutely new, as 
we have hinted before, can be said upon the subject. But 
the advocates of a traditional faith and traditional interpreta- 
tion are reviving long-exploded fallacies, and presenting them 
in new forms, so that it is necessary to meet them by direct 
refutations, as well as to make men familiar with the general 
ground on which the argument rests. New books, even upon 
old subjects, and presenting only old arguments, find many 
readers who could have no access to original authorities. A 
judicious selection, too, can be made from the vast mass of 
materials which ages of controversy have accumulated, and 


* Arnolds’ Life, IT. 110. 
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offered in a shape convenient and agteéable for generat’ pe- 
rusal. Such books are necessary, not ‘merely for the laity, 
but for many of the clergy, who have neither the time nor the 
means for making extensive original researches. ‘The Pu- 
seyites are diffusing their poison in every shape; in heavy 
octavos on the Church, in pretty 'duodecimos’ containing 
prayers and pictures, in attractive three-volume novels, and 
one-volume poems, and in light-winged tracts Scattered by 
thousands throughout the land. A ‘commendable activity, 
truly, if it were only employed in a better cause. But the 
example must not be lost. It is the duty of all friends’ of the 
Bible to emulate and surpass its enemies im learning, zeal, 
and industry. We rejoice to say that this duty is felt, and, 
to a considerable extent, met. Since the commencement of 
the controversy, there have appeared, both in England and 
America, a number of valuable works, meeting’ ‘the foe at all 
points. yee’ 
Among the best and most useful of ‘the’ publications, 
which the Oxford Tract Controversy has called forth in Eng- 
land is, ‘“Goode’s Divine Rule of Faith and Practice,” 
which has been reprinted in this country, and has obtained, 
as it has deserved, extensive circulation. ' But) it is too co- 
pious a work to be generally used by any but clergymen, 
and, with all its excellences, (which are manifold,) it is not a 
wel!-arranged nor well-written book. Moreover, it goes into 
full detail upon subjects collateral to the main question, such 
as the Apostolical Succession, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, etc., 
a course which, while it was necessary for Mr. Goode’s spe+ 
cial purpose of refuting the authors of the Tracts for the 
Times, destroys, to some extent at least, the unity of: his 
book as a Treatise on the Rule of Faith. It is to be re- 
membered too, that Goode is a Churchiof England Divine. 
While we are grateful for all the contributions to theological 
literature made by the clergy of that Church, we cannot but 
perceive that their stand-point is, in many respects, an unsuit- 
able one for viewing the great questions involved in this con- 
troversy. It is only the mind of a master, such as Whately or 
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Arnold that can relieve itself of all the difficulties of such a 
position ; and our sympathy is often called forth even for these, 
when we find them struggling with obstaeles arising only from 
their relations to a Church, which, with allits excellences, re- 
tains far too much of kingeraft and priesteraft, far too much of 
that miscalled conservatism, which ever looks backward, and 
never forward, and which, as Arnold strongly says, is “always 
wrong,—not only foolish but suicidal.” . There was needed, 
we think, a book which should take wp: the question of the 
Rule of Faith from the stand-point of pure Protestantism, 
which should view it in its relations, not merely: to the Church 
of: England, but to the Church of Christ ; dnd which should 
present the subject clearly and forcibly, in such a way as to 
serve the purpose both of a guide to the studies of those who 
wish to pursue their inquiries to the original sources, and of a 
manual for those who do not. Such a work, in our judgment, 
is the one named at the head of this article, to which we now 
invite the attention of our readers. 


Dr. Peck remarks, in his Preface, that ‘in many instances 
the mere unmasking of an error is its refutation ;” and in ac- 
cordance with this maxim, he proceeds, in his. first chapter, 
to present all the essential features of the Traditionary sys- 
tem, and to exhibit the process of its development in the 
history of Christianity. Not content, however, with the neg- 
ative argument against the system which this exposition of 
its: nakedness supplies, he enters, in the second chapter, upon 
a careful examination of the arguments, by which its claims 
are generally supported ; and, after a fair statement and pretty 
thorough refutation of these, he proceeds, in the third chap- 
ter, to bring up, in strong array, the crushing arguments: of 
which the early reformers furnished so complete.a supply, to 
invalidate the whole system. After thus. disposing of the 
claims of Tradition, he finally adduces, in the fourth chapter, 
a series of positive arguments in proof of the Protestant doc- 
trine that the Scriptures alone form a sufficient Rule of faith 
and practice. Thus the ground is admirably laid out. The 
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arrangement merits great praise for its neatness and precision ; 
no small merits in a work of this sort, designed for general 
circulation, or, indeed, in a work of any sort. In the com- 
pass of one small volume, Dr. Peck has treated of the topics 
above mentioned to a sufficient extent for all ordinary pur- 
poser, and with a sprightliness and perspicuity that must 
recommend the subject even to ordinary minds ; while, at the 
same time, the work will be a useful guide-book to the better 
informed, from its abundant and careful references to, orginal 
authorities. bioal 
The ambitious curiosity of man seeks to know more of 
the invisible world than reason can develope. This thirst for 
hidden knowledge is united, in the mass of men, with,.a ,dis- 
position to quench it at any stream, no matter whence, it 
may take its rise. On the other hand, the few have made 
use of this thirst, in all ages, as a powerful means of lording 
it over the many ; and it must be confessed that they have 
found willing vassals. Even among those who have,,or 
profess to have, received an explicit revelation from God, 
the Jews and Mohammedans, as well as the Christians, 
this body of revealed doctrine has been overlaid by -a;. vast 
stratum of allegorical or mystical interpretation, and still, fur- 
ther, by doctrines extraneous to the written books, professedly 
derived from God no less than they, but resting on traditions 
preserved in the hands of the priesthood, and made available 
for the subjection of the minds of men by claims of authority 
equal to that of the written books themselves. What, the 
Dervish is to the Moslim, and the Rabbi to the Jew, that.the 
modern priest, whether Romanist or Puseyite, is to Christian- 
ity. Nor was it at a late period in the history of Christianity 
that the system of priestly domination, which Rome,and Ox- 
ford now uphold, took its rise. “In the extension, of jthe 
Christian Church,” seys Dr. Peck, ‘in numbers and political 
power, many became nominal Christians who were not wholly 
divested of notions of religion radically heathen, and. conse- 
quently not in harmony with the Religion of Christ.”’ As 
early as the Council of Nice, the authority of the holy fathers 
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was plead both for and against the supreme divinity of Christ, 
and the trinity of persons in the Godhead. And in the fifth 
century, Catholic consent was set up as a test of the Orthodox 
faith.”—p. 15. 

The substance of the system is, that Scripture is defec« 
tive, and that Tradition is its complement, while both, with 
like authority ‘from God, claim the obedience’ of man. Dr. 
Peck proves, with great clearness, the practical identity of 
the views of High-Churchmen, Puseyites, and Romanists, in 
their views of the rule and its authority. He quotes Arch- 
deacon Manning, (an unexceptionable “Churchman,”) who 
makes the “ rule of faith as recognized and contended for by 
the Reformed Church of England” to be “ Scripture and 
Antiquity, or universal tradition attesting both Scripture and 
the 'sense :”” and who believes that the “ universal tradition of 
all ages is noless than the voice of God.” Compare with 
this the doctrine of the Newmanites, as exhibited in Tract 
No. 70 :—“ Catholic tradition teaches revealed truth, Scripture 
proves it; Scripture is the document of faith, tradition the 
witness of it ; Scripture by itself teaches mediately and proves 
decisively ; tradition by itself proves negatively and teaches 
positively ; Scripture and. tradition, taken together, are the 
joint rule of faith.” And, again, the Romish doctrine, as ex- 
hibited in the Tridentine Catechism, is, that ‘the whole of 
the doctrine to be delivered to the faithful is contained in the 
word of God, which is distributed into Scripture and Tradition.” 
Do these differ more than three peas from the same pod ? 
“They are brethren, why should they disagree ?” 

Yet the Puseyites in England and their servile followers 
in this country, object strongly to being called Romanists, not 
that they dislike Rome, but that they love the emoluments 
and the influence of their Church position, and know that all 
that is necessary to the destruction of that influence is a tho- 
rough unmasking of their genuine principles. But so long as 
Archdeacon Manning admits the supremacy of General Coun- 
cils; so long as Mr. Newman asserts that “ the Church Cath- 
olic is unerring in its declarations of faith for saving doctrine ;”’ 
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so long as Dr. Pusey declares that “ to the decisions of ‘the 
Church universal we owe faith,” and Mr. Keble that “ con- 
sentient tradition is God’s unwritten word; demanding’ the 
same reverence from us ;” so long as the whole tribe unite in 
affirming that there are certain necessary doctrines not taught, 
or imperfectly taught, in the Bible ; there can be no question 
of the substantial identity of the platform of Puseyism: with 
that of Rome. The practical working of the Puseyite sys- 
tem has ‘shown itself in the departure of the ‘Capes, the 
Wards, et id genus omne, from the Church of England to the 
more congenial climate of Rome; may‘the time not be long 
until all that sympathize with them follow in their steps. But 
in the mean time, while so many of them» remain’ to fill the 
minds of many young priests with aspiring views of ‘spiritual 
dominion, and to poison the minds of simple people with their 
pestilential doctrines, it is well for Protestants to be continu- 
ally reminded of their real character. ‘This is well exhibited 
in Dr. Peck’s second chapter, at the'close of which he re- 
marks : Jeriwye’ 


“ There can be no doubt but the Puseyites stand upon the divine 
authority and infalliblity of the Church. This position is now boldly 
and unequivocally taken by their leading writers. When the new 
movement first commenced we heard much about antiguity—apostol- 
ical traditions—the Catholic rule of Vincentius, etc.’ But now they 
tell us plainly that private judgment upon antiquity is as fairly out of 
the question, as private judgment upon the Scriptures, and that we 
must take ‘the authority of the Church’ for every thing, without wait- 
ing to understand her ‘dogmas.’ ‘ The duty of following the author- 
ity of the Church of England’ is a very different thing from ‘ going 
along with’ her, ‘because she proves her doctrines, ‘to the satisfaction 
of private judgment.’ Implicit obedience,to the voice of the Church 
is the bounden duty of all. And as ‘the Bible is inthe hands of the 
Church to be dealt with in such a way as the Church shall consider 
best for the expression of her own mind,’ when the English Church 
shall ‘consider best’ to deal with it as the Church of Rome does— 
that is, to withhold it from the people altogether—the Oxford move, 
ment will have reached the ne plus ultra of perfection, for which the 
Tractarians now so ardently labor. This will be the legitimate prac- 
tical issue of the system of Church prerogative for which many 
Churchmen now contend, who shrink from such a result.”—pp. 70, 71. 
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In fact, there can be no security for Protestants, except 
in‘a total rejection of the traditionary theory. There is the 
more need of saying this, because there are signs of a leaning 
to tradition in a branch of the Protestant Church, which has 
generally been considered as little likely to favor Popery as 
any other.*:\: Our'rebuke of any such leaning cannot be too 
decidedly given. Whether it be tradition beyond Scripture, 
or subordinate to Scripture, or blended with Scripture, or ez- 
plaining Scripture, (that is, authoritatively,) it is still tradition 
instead of Scripture, and we will have none of it. ‘ Let in 
but one little finger of tradition, and you will have in the 
whole monster, horns, tail and all.” Tradition, we mean. as 
authority binding upon any man’s conscience or judgment. 
We. do not, must not refuse to listen to the voices of ‘faithful 
men, whether of the first century or the nineteenth, but we 
must remember ‘still that they are but the voices of men. We 
do not despise: the testimony of any church, still less of the Uni- 
versal Church, could it be delivered, but we must recollect, 
notwithstanding, that God has given no promise of infallibility 
to the Church.. We hold in great value, as an aid) to inter- 
pretation, the symbols of the early churches, and the creeds 
which have been held throughout Christendom for ages. But 
we cannot for a moment admit, without treachery to truth and 
God, that’ any testimony, any creed, any symbol, unless ex- 
pressed in the 7 ipsissima verba of Scripture, is binding upon 
any man’s conscience as the Rule of his faith and practice. 

This point is one of such vital importance, that no man 
ought’ to rest satisfied with any but the clearest views of it ; 
yet there is much vagueness of conception in regard to it, 
even among Protestants. The Puseyites, and alk who favor 
the Priestcraft theory, delight in this fog of opinion, and use 
the! most strenuous efforts to make it as dense as that which 
coveréd Egypt'of yore. It is an easy thing to prate of the 
authority of the Church, the primitive times, the Fathers, 
universal consent, and the like, without coming to any precise 


* See Schaff on Principle of Protestantism: 
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explanation of the meaning of terms ; and the. books of the 
Traditionists are full of this kind of mist. Putting good and 
bad things together, and offering the medley in the dark, they 
deceive| many who would spurn them and their gifts in open 
daylight. Their system of Scripture and Tradition, or of 
Tradition interpreting Scripture, is far more. insidious and 
dangerous than the open claim of Papal infallibility. But, 
as Dr. Whately has admirably shown, they come to the same 
result. If there can be no appeal from the interpretation of 
Tradition or ‘of the Church, it is equally authoritative with 
Scripture at last. | 

, We ask special attention from those who may read Dr. 
Peck’s book, to his section on the “alleged necessity for Tra- 
dition.” The principal ground assigned for this is the abscu- 
sity of Scripture, and in this point Puseyites, High-Church- 
men and Romanists cordially agree. In meeting the whole 
argument two inquiries are naturally suggested : first, whether 
there is, in fact, any such obscurity in the Scriptures. as is 
pretended ; and secondly, whether Tradition is the appro- 


priate remedy. In regard to the first, Dr. Peck proceeds as 
follows : . 


» No one in his senses has ever asserted that ‘ the Scriptures are so 
clear that private Christians could not err in understanding’ them, or 
that there may not be a variety of opinions in relation to many points 
Of minor importance among Christians. But are the Scriptures con- 
sequently so obscure that they do not constitute a perfect rule of faith 
and practice? Have they therefore no sense in themselves? This 
consequence by no. means follows from the premises. A written rule 
may certainly be so plain that common minds may, with suitable at- 
tention, so far understand its import and application that none of its 
practical objects will necessarily be thwarted, without being so clear 
that they ‘could not err’ under any circumstances. And we have 
never alleged that Divine revelation was so plain that there is no haz- 

rd through negligence or prejudice of misconceiving its true import. 
The Author of the Scriptures has so adjusted them that a clear ap- 
prehension of their import requires the exercise of our voluntary 
powers; and has made us accountable to himself for a right under- 


* Kingdom of Christ, Essay II. § 25. 
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standing and a proper application of their great principles of faith and 
rules of duty. There is, indeed, a wide difference between the fact 
and the allegations of our opponents—between the necessity of care- 
ful éxamination of the Holy Scriptures, aided by all the means within 
our reach, and the necessity of a traditionary sense handed down 
from the apostles.”—pp. 125, 6. 


,Of.a piece with this doctrine of the obscurity of Scripture 
is that of its defectiveness, a point in regard to which “ Church- 
men’’. quarrel among themselves, although the difference be- 
tween them is only that between tweedledum and tweedledee. 
The whole traditionary system tends necessarily to weaken 
men’s confidence in the Scriptures. What could work more 
effectyally into the hands of infidelity than this perpetual ring- 
ing.of the changes upon the obscurity of the Bible? When 
we hear one of the ablest of the traditionists declaring that 
the ‘‘ private student of the Scriptures would not ordinarily 
gain. a knowledge of the Gospel from them,” we know not 
which should be greater, our indignation at the atrocious in- 
gratitude of the man, or our pity for his blindness and our 
apprebension for his fate. God has given usa “light for our 
feet,” but these men tell us it burns so dimly that we shall 
not make our way with it: God has given us a “lamp 
unto our path,” but they declare it to be a dark jack-o’lan- 
tern that leads only to bewilder: God has given us a revela- 
tion of “his will,’ but they assert that the Pythoness spoke 
less ambiguously : God has given us a “sure word of prophe- 
cy,” but they tell us that tradition is surer. The Scriptures 
declare, themselves “ able to furnish a man thoroughly upto 
every good work ;” but we are told many good works are re- 
quired on which Scripture is silent, and so it must be mended 
by tradition. ‘As Argo was patched until there was nothing 
of the old ship left, so these men have patched up the word 
of God-until there is nothing of the word of God left in it.”’* 

Here, after all, is perhaps the most fearful danger to be 
apprehended from the insidious teachings of Puseyism and 


* Lightfoot, Works VI. 56. 
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High-Churchism. ‘Their doctrine cannot obtain the slightest 
hold upon any mind without diminishing its reverence for the 
Scriptutes. The Word of God, like God himself, demands 
undivided homage ; its throne in men’s affections cannot be 
shared with popes, or creeds, or churches. Unless our con- 
fidence in it is supreme, its high purpose as God’s reve- 
lation ¢an never be accomplished. But’ ‘it is impossible, 
in the nature of things, for the same mind to believe that ‘the 
Seriptures ate so obscure and imperfect as to need any sup+ 
plement, and yet to offer them the entire allegiance which 
they demand. And'tle end must be a blind superstition ‘or 
a’ heartless skepticism. If men can only be brought to believe 
what the traditionists say,—viz., that there is no more reason 
for'receiving the Bible ‘than for receiving their dogrhas,—it 
will not be long before the drama of French infidelity willbe 
played over ‘again. It becomes us, then, if we would held 
the Bible, to reject tradition utterly. We must have nothing 
to do with tnén who'tell us to “ seek unto wizards that peep 
thd mititter. “Should not a people seek unto their God? To 
the law and to’ the testimony: if they speak not en 
this word, ‘it is because there is no light in them.” 

Dr. Peck ‘devotes ‘a short section, (a long one was not 
necessary,) to-an examination of the few passages of Scrip- 
ture which are claimed as supports to the traditionary scheme, 
and shows clearly; what indeed few of the advocates of the 
scheme will deny; that it must look elsewhere than to the 
Bible for its authority. Give them their theory of interpre- 
tation, and they are willing enough to adopt the Bible, because 
they can then make what they please of it; but apart from 
this, they have no love for scriptural arguments. Their chief 
stronghold is found: now, as it always bas been, in appeals to 
the Fathers). Dr. Peck avers his willingness to meet them 
even om this, their'chosen ground, and in his second chapter 
rebuts the principal evidence claimed for Tradition from the 
Fathers, while in the fourth, he adduces positive testimony 
from the same source in favor of the Scriptures as the sole 
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rule of faith. We certainly hold their testimony in little 
value, one way or the other; nor does our autnor appear to 
have a much bigher opinion of them. The ground on which 
he appeals to them at all may be gathered from the following 
passage : 


“It must not be inferred from my readiness to inquire into the 
opinions of the Fathers upon the subject of tradition, that I recognize 
their competency to settle the Divine rule of faith and practice. 1 
acknowledge no authority competent to this but God himeelf, or those 
whom he has inspired. So that, if those who are called Fathers 
should explicitly tell us that oral tradition coming down, as says the 
Council of Trent, ‘from hand to hand,’ is to be received tu the end of 
time, as a part of this rule, we should not submit to their decision in 
the case, unless it could be sustained by God’s word.”—p. 152. But, 
after some examinations, having become perfectly satisfied that our 
opponents derive no support from the most ancient of the Fathers, 
whose writings have come down to our times, I shall devote a brief 
space to the consideration of the evidence which is adduced from this 
source.” And again,—‘ Though we cannot admit the Fathers in mat- 
ters of faith, yet they are available in a controversy with traditionists 
as an argumentum ad hominem. And I wish the reader to recollect 
that it is in this light only that I rely upon the patristic testimony 
which I adduce in this section. And if it is clearly shown that the 
chosen witnesses of our opponents bear testimony against them, the 
weakness of their cause will appear in a very clear and strong light.” 
—p. 321. 


With such views of the Fathers, it would be the worst of 
logic to appeal to them in confirmation of any doctrine, in 
such a way as to leave the impression that the doctrine would 
fall to the ground, if not so supported. We do not under- 
stand Dr. Peck as denying that the traditionary system can 
be sustained by quotations from the Fathers, but as asserting 
that the opposite system can be supported by appeals to them 
as well: and in view of the famous maxim of Vincentius, 
that we are to receive that and that only as truth, “ quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus traditum est,” Dr. 
Peck’s argument is a tremendous one. It is not for him to 
attempt the impossible task of making out that the Fathers 
were all wise, learned, or consistent ; but to show that they 
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“cannot be made to prove the traditionary theory upon the 
principles which traditionists themselves have adopted ;” and 
this he has done most effectually. Viewed in this light, we 
consider that part of his work which shows the right use of 
the Fathers in this controversy, as perhaps the best and most 
useful of the whole ; and we thank him for the diligence with 
which he has collected, and the skill with which he has ar- 
ranged, so great a mass of materials. It is quite possible 
for any one, without further study of the Fathers than these 
chapters afford, to overthrow the whole fabric of “ Church 
Principles,” even upon their own ground. 

As for the rule of Vincentius itself, about which so much 
ado is made, Dr. Peck gives it, in the course of his volume, 
an effectual quietus. The utter absurdity and impracticability 
of this rule seems to be its chief recommendation to the Tra- 
ditionists, who go upon the principle of believing, or-rather of 
trying to make others believe, impossible things, simply be- 
cause they are impossible. The inquirer after truth must 
first find out what has been believed every where; and when he 
has shouldered this burden of universal knowledge, he must 
see whether it has been believed always ; but even then he 
has not done, for he has yet to inquire whether every body has 
believed all that he has learned! Nor will it do for the fol- 
lowers of Vincentius to say that the rule is not to be taken 
thus definitely and precisely. Its very definiteness is the chief 
ground on which they laud it; its epigrammatic precision is 
what has preserved it from oblivion. If it lacks this merit, 
it has no other. We recommend those who find any trouble 
in disposing of Vincent’s rule, to consult Dr. Peck’s pages, 
in which its absurdity and inefficiency are shown more clearly 
and in shorter compass than we have known it to be done 
any where else, except, perhaps, in an admirable article on 
Puseyism in the Edinburgh Review, No.CLVI. Ecl. Mus., 
July, 1843, p. 354. 


Dr. Peck’s third chapter is one of the best in the book, 
and has this additional recommendation, that most of it is new 
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matier. The first section treats of the improbabilities which 
oppose the system of tradition, and shows with great force 
and brevity, that the common sense of mankind, the method 
of God’s procedure in causing the Revelation of his will to 
be written, and the history of all churches, combine to prove 
tradition untrustworthy. The following passage contains a 
cogent argumentum ad hominem : 


«“ But we need not go so far for illustrations of the truth and force 
of the consideration here urged. Why did not the Church of Eng- 
land leave her Thirty-nine Articles, and her hundred and forty- 
one Canons, to the safe and certain method of oral transmission ‘ from 
hand to hand,’ instead of making them matter of record? If oral 
tradition is a safe and certain method of conveying the sense of 
Scripture—the doctrines and discipline of the church—why do not 
Churchmen and Romanists adopt it? Why have we, in writing, the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, and the creed of Pope Pius the 
Foarth, and the Articles and Homilies of the Church of England ?” 
—p. 181. 

The second section contains a novel and ingenious argu- 
ment founded on the “ Analogy between the doctrine of Tra- 
dition as held by Catholics and that held by Jews ;” and 
proves, most convincingly, that the Puseyites are the legiti- 
mate successors of the Pharisees, who made the word of God 
of none effect through their traditions. The section on “Cath- 
olic Tradition wanting in Divine authority,” is also presented 
in a manner equally original and striking; but we can do no 
more than merely direct our readers to it. 

The fourth and last chapter brings up the positive proofs 
of the Protestant doctrine that “ Scripture is a sufficient rule 
of faith and practice.” Here the way is plain ; the only dif- 
ficulty is to select judiciously from the abounding multitude of 
arguments. In adducing his Scriptural evidence, Dr. Peck 
first brings up “ passages which expressly declare the suffi- 
ciency of Scripture ;” secondly, he shows that “ portions of 
the sacred writings, as difficult to be understood as any of the 
Bible, are addressed expressly to the membership of the 
church, and not to any authorized expounders of God’s word ;” 
and thirdly, that such passages “ are addressed to all classes 
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of persons, not excepting those in the meanest condition in 
life,” a course which manifestly involves false dealing, if the 
traditionary theory is to be received. The subject is treated 
with an earnestness and manly confidence that is really re- 
freshing. 


“ Now I will lay down a few propositions to which I beg special 
attention, and which, I am persuaded, are perfectly tenable: and 
should they be assailed, | should expect an easy triumph, no matter 
how Goliath-like the champion with whom I might be called to con- 
tend. 

1. All things essential to salvation are contained in Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

2. All those matters of faith or practice, contained in Holy Scrip- 
ture, which are essential to salvation, are clearly and simply stated, 
and easy to be understood. 

3. Those things in the Scriptures not plainly and simply set forth, 
and not easily understood, are not essential to salvation. 

4. There is no evidence that there is couched in these portions of 
Scripture of difficult interpretation, any new doctrine of faith or 
moral duty, not clearly set forth in other parts of the sacred volume. 

5. The corruptions of the Christian doctrine and institutions have 
not generally originated from the principle, in practice, of private in- 
terpretation, but from the unhallowed union of philosophy, falsely so 
called, with the Christian system, or the admixture of heathen or 
Jewish errors with Christian truth; and these unholy associations 
and unauthorized admixtures have come in through the doctors and 
professed spiritual guides of the Church.—pp. 314-15. 


We see not how these propositions can be denied by any 
man professing to believe the Bible, and yet, if they are ad- 
mitted, the Pope and the Puseyites have not a leg left to 
stand on. Especially do they refute all the nonsense which 
the Traditionists are so fond of uttering in regard to the right 
of private judgment. And yet, private judgment,—its errors 
and its dangers,—forms the great bugbear which High- 
Churchmen continually hold up to frighten men into obedi- 
ence. ‘There is no medium between the Protestant ground 
and the utter abrogation of Reason at the feet of the Pope; 
and, indeed, the latter is a far more comfortable course than 
the via media proposed by High-Church doctors, who take 
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away private judgment, and yet supply no infallible living 
ruler and guide. The system of Rome has this great advan- 
tage,—if it does not answer our questions, it silences them ; 
if it does not resolve our doubts, it crushes them. As the 
Romanist De Prat says, (without the least mixture of irony,) 
“the teaching of the Church contains many conveniences in 
relieving the human mind from the burthen of discussions.” 
To this complexion all must come at last, if there is the least 
swerving from the great Protestant principle of private judg- 
ment. 

Dr. Peck’s section on ‘“‘ Romish evidence against Tradi- 
tion,”’ contains the substance of a tract in the “ Preservative 
against Popery,” now rarely to be met with, which shows 
from the proceedings of the Council of Trent, from the tes- 
timony of ante-Tridentine divines, and from the ancient offi- 
cers of the Church of Rome, that the doctors of that Church 
were themselves far from being united in favor of the divine 
authority of Tradition. The work closes with an array of 
authorities from the Church of England, in which appear the 
names of her best and greatest sons, her Cranmer and Ridley, 
her Hooper and Jewel, her Usher and Jackson. The list 
might have been greatly extended,—but these, and a few 
more like them, constitute the glory of the English Church. 
It is not to be denied, however, that that Church was only 
half rescued from Romish practices at the Reformation ; and 
that, as we have before hinted, the best and purest spirits in 
her communion have to struggle continually between her Pro- 
testant articles and her Romanizing ritual. 


We have thus cursorily discussed a Treatise by a Protes- 
tant divine, whose object is to prove that the Bible is the sole 
rule of Christian faith and practice. This is Protestant the- 
ory ; does Protestant practice correspond with it? Have we 
yet learned fully to trust the Bible? Has the experiment 
ever been fairly made in any branch of the Church, of giving 
the Protestant doctrine full scope? Or is it not rather the 
case that the lesson of Papal obedience has never been fully 
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unlearned, and that, practically, in every Protestant Church, 
the rule of faith is some Confession, Creed, or Symbol, which 
is made a Pope of, in the ordinary working of the church- 
machinery? These are grave questions, surely, yet it seems 
to us they have never been sufficiently considered. | Perhaps 
the present agitation of the public mind will bring out clearly 
before the Protestant world the fact, that they have shrunk 
from the application of their own principle; and the result 
may be that the work left unfinished in the sixteenth century 
may be completed. It has been a problem with many, why 
the progress of the Reformation was so suddenly arrested, 
within half a century from its commencement ; nay, whiy the 
tide, which rose so rapidly, and threatened to flow over all 
Europe, was so rudely turned back and so effectually dammed 
within certain narrow limits that it has never been able to 
surmount them. Perhaps this problem may find its solution 
—or one element, at least, of its solution,—in the fact, that, 
while the Reformation freed human thought in one direction, 
it bound it in another ; that, while it dethroned the Pope, it 
crowned other high names; that, while it shivered the sceptre 
of the Pope’s infallibility, it only substituted many tyrants for 
one. If Rome says “ you must not think for yourselves, but 
take our creed,” do others say any thing else than “ you must 
think for yourselves, but take our creed ?”’ It may be granted 
to the historian that this substitution of the authority of a 
symbol for the authority of the Pope was necessary in the 
sixteenth century, to afford a fixed centre toward which men’s 
minds might gravitate, in that time of strife, when old bonds 
and attractions were so suddenly broken ; but is such a sub- 
stitution to be made a permanent element in the Christian 


Church for that reason? The principal argument for the use 
of authoritative creeds is, that they tend to insure uniformity 
of opinion within the limits of the same sect ; an argument, 
we venture to affirm, utterly unsupported by the history of 
the Protestant Churches, and which, even if it were so sup- 
ported, would only go to show that activity of thought had 
been suppressed, and words substituted for things. As for 
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absolute unity of opinion, even if it be desirable, (which is 
doubtful), it is unattainable. In no two ages has the faith of 
the Church been in all points alike ; nay, no two men, even 
of the same age, have held precisely the same shades of opin- 
ion on all points. It may be the case that men adopt the 
same symbols and utter the same words, but as for actual 
identity of opinion, it is impossible. It is with the eyes of 
the mind as with those of the body: no two men see objects 
precisely alike. In total darkness they may agree perfectly, 
but it is because neither sees at all. Yet, for the practical 
purposes of life, men’s vision is sufficiently accurate ; and so, 
for all the real wants of the moral nature, men obtain the 
same view of the instructions of the Bible. There is a re- 
markable uniformity of religious faith among all sects in regard 
to those points which are essential to salvation. 

Let our motto be here, as well as in our national politics, 
« Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 
We believe that true unity must be the offspring of Freedom. 
Severity necessarily produces a reaction of unbelief. And 
how noble, how worthy of Christianity, would be such a free 
unity of minds unconstrained, a union devoid of all shams, 
hy pocrisies, and cant, in comparison with that unify so much 
vaunted now, of minds bound to swear in the words of a creed 
or a master—a unity apparent, not real ; in words only, not in 
heart! When the day of such Union and Liberty shall come 
for the Protestant Church, then, and not sooner, will she 
present to the world the full power of her great principles of 
independence on man and faith in God; then, and not till 
then, will she act out her fundamental theory, that “the Bible, 
and the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants.” 
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ARTICLE III. 


AN INQUIRY CONCERNING “THE FIRST EMOTION OF EN- 
MITY TO GOD.” 


By Rev. Puarcettus Caurcn, Rochester, New-York. 


In an article of the Biblical Repository for October, 1844, 
beginning on page 410, entitled “ Divine agency and govern- 
ment, together with human agency and freedom,” from Leon- 
ard Woods, D. D., of Andover, Mass., we find the following 
paragraph: ‘ Conscience sees that the first emotion of love 
or enmity” to God, “is of the same nature with any subse- 
quent emotion. It would never occur to plain common sense 
that, while love to God is the grand virtue of a Christian, his 
first act of love is no virtue at all ; or that, while the first act 
of love to God is destitute of goodness, following acts of love 
to the same object are morally good. The repetition of an 
affection may increase its strength, but cannot change its nature. 
If there is no sin in the first emotion of enmity, what law of 
God or of conscience forbids us to indulge it? Does not 
our instinctive conviction and feeling, that we ought not to 
repeat and cherish enmity to God, imply that any emotion of 
enmity is sinful? Indeed, is not the fact that the emotion of 
love or hatred to God rises spontaneously in the heart of a 
man, as soon as the object is presented, a clearer evidence 
of the goodness or badness of a character, than the same 
emotion when elicited by his voluntary effort? If a rational 
being is completely holy, he has no occasion for any effort of 
will to excite his love to God. The affection is kindled as 
soon as he sees the object. And the same is true of enmity, 
in a moral agent, who is the subject of entire and uncon- 
strained depravity. The emotion of enmity rises instantly, 
whether he wills it or not, as soon as the real character of 
God comes before his mind. That the goodness or bad- 
ness of a man’s character is specially manifested by the 
spontaneous exercise of his affections in view of their appro- 
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priate objects, is, I think, clear and certain to an unbiassed 
conscience.” —Bib. Rep., Oct., 1844, pp. 423-—424. 

Dr. Woods here brings into comparison, if I understand 
him, the emotion of love or enmity to God before and after 
the will has acted with reference to it, or it has acquired a 
voluntary character. ‘ A spontaneous emotion,” and “an 
emotion repeated and cherished” by the will, “a first emotion 
of love or enmity to God,” and “ subsequent emotions,” are 
forms of expression by which the Doctor designs to set before 
his readers the passion of love or enmity, while it yet exists 
as an involuntary or spontaneous sensation, as contrasted with 
the same passion after it comes to be determined or in any 
way affected by the action of the will. Precisely how much 
meaning the Doctor includes in the terms. “repeating and 
cherishing,” he has not told us. Whether he confines them 
to those cases wherein the will directly exerts itself to call up 
an emotion, or to repeat a thought or an action, or whether 
he goes further, and includes in the terms the whole causality 
of the will, might perhaps be a question. A sensation may 
depend upon previous acts of the will as its cause, although 
its first appearance in the mind may not be connected with 
any direct endeavor toward its production on the part of that 
faculty. The first emotion or impulse to rob or murder may 
arise in the mind without any effort in the will to call it up; 
and yet it probably never comes into being, except as the 
result of a long course of previous indulgence in crime, and 
therefore as really depends upon the causality of the will, as 
any other exercise whatever. 

And if the will is in any sense the cause of an emotion, 
I submit whether it can be “ spontaneous,” in the Doctor’s 
sense of the term. He uses the term spontaneous with refer- 
ence to the “ first’? emotion of enmity, or with reference to 
an emotion of enmity to God which existed in the mind apart 
from all causation in the will, direct or indirect. His object 
is to show that an emotion arising in this manner, without any 
agency in the will, is a stronger indication of the vicious 
character of the mind, if the emotion be vicious, than an 
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emotion which is caused by the will. This he does to dis- 
prove the “ Pelagian Theory,” that “an emotion or affection 
must be voluntarily repeated and cherished before it is morally 


good or bad.”” We do not call in question the correctness of 
the Doctor’s conclusions on this point, though we must cer- 


tainly demur at the soundness of his premises. For, if one 
of the things brought into comparison in these premises, is an 
entity, the other must be a nonentity. If it be true that en- 
mity to God is ever a voluntary exercise, it is not true that it 
ever existed without being to some extent dependent on 
the previous action of the will. A first emotion of enmity, 
as existing independently of all previous action in the will 
tending toward its production, we will venture to say, is an 
impossibility in the psychology of man. If I mistake in this 
remark, or in any other I may make, no man is more compe- 
tent to show it than Dr. Woods, and certainly no one could 
be more grateful to have it shown than myself. Having in 
my mind no theory to subserve, beyond that of feeling my 
way to nature and fact, I could not consider myself otherwise 
than benefited in having my errors in conducting this inquiry 
pointed out. 

That the drift of my remarks may not be misjudged at 
the outset, I will here say, that | am not of that class who 
deny the depravity of our involuntary sensations. Whatever 
modification, or strength, or influence in any form, the emo- 
tions may receive from the previous action of the will, it is 
clear to my mind, that there are depraved tendencies in hu- 
man nature that exist prior to all such action. The substan- 
tial facts in this case, it seems to me, must be alike clear to 
all, however they may differ in their terms or modes of speak- 
ing of them. One may affirm, and another deny, that those 
depraved tendencies which are born with us are sin, just as 
their favorite schemes of thinking bias their judgments. But 
systems or schemes apart, who can deny that an aptitude to 
vice, a liability to wrong-doing, descends from father to son 
in the ordinary way of generation? Who can deny that the 
habits of parents influence the tastes and inclinations of their 
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children, and that, in this way, many are made sinners by one 
man’s disobedience. 

I trust no one will impute to me, what I do not feel, a 
desire for controversy on these abstract subjects, which can 
only be evolved by a careful comparison of views, and by 
proceeding, step by step, and from thing to thing, in an uncon- 
troversial and dispassionate manner. The reading of Dr. 
Woods’s able article suggested to my mind some inquiries 
concerning the actual circumstances under which the first 
emotion of enmity to God, in a human being rising into life, 
comes into existence. Let each one catechize his memory, 
so far as it can give testimony in the case, as to the incipient 
growth of this wicked feeling in himself. Let him employ 
such other helps in determining the matter, as fall within the 
compass of his reason, experience, or consciousness. As Dr. 
W. observes, “No theory on this subject is of any value, 
except that which is founded in actual experience.” What 
does nature, what does experience teach, as to the origin of 
our first emotion of enmity to God ? 

1. This emotion is in all cases preceded by some degree of 
knowledge of God. No object or character can elicit either 
our hatred or our love till it is known. This Dr. W. sup- 
poses in the qualifying phrases “as soon as the object is pre- 
sented,” ‘as soon as the real character of God comes before 
his mind.” Hence the emotion in question is in all cases pre- 
dicated upon the previous exercises of the mind, in knowing, 
contemplating, or perceiving the real character of God. 

2. The first emotion of enmity to God must have been 
preceded by considerable exertion in the will, or voluntary 
agency. ‘The knowledge of God is not an intuitive truth, like 
our own existence. It seems to me that there are certain 
instincts of our nature which must lead a man to some idea of 
the Divine Being, under any circumstances that would admit 
of the development of his faculties. Whatever view may be 
taken of this point, it is manifest that this idea does not and 
cannot precede all exercise of his voluntary agency. His 
will must exert itself in various ways, through his bodily 
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organs, through his mental faculties, and thus his voluntary 
development must advance to a considerable extent, before 
the real character of God can come before his mind ; conse- 
quently, before his first emotion of enmity to God can exist. 
This position, I suppose, is as clear as the former. 

3. Many of the volitions thus preceding the first emotion 
of enmity to God, have a moral character. That is to say, 
they are praise or blameworthy, and connected with merit or 
demerit. I say many, for that they all are moral, I think, 
will not be supposed. The crying of the infant, and the ac- 
tion of its muscles in taking food, are voluntary without being 
blame or praiseworthy. This seems to me, at least, a dictate 
of common sense. But then, when the development of his 
faculties advances a little further, and the child comes to have 
a distinct conception of parental authority, (which it has at a 
very early age,) and it persists in a thing against the known 
will of the parent, then its voluntary agency begins to acquire 
a moral character. And we have instances, wherein a sim- 
ple command of the parent leads a very young child to strug- 
gle against and repress a strong tendency to cry, or to do a 
forbidden thing. Showing in it a degree of competency, at 
least, to act as a moral and accountable agent. And it is at 
this point, I think, the native tendencies to enmity against 
God begin to manifest themselves. The parental authority 
stands, in some sense, as the representative of the Divine, to 
elicit elementary feelings of resistance to law and authority, 
which are similar to those which the character and Jaw of God 
awaken, when they come to be known. Hence, I suppose 
Dr. W. and all others would concur in regarding the child as 
capable of actual, voluntary transgression, before it is capable 
of knowing God, or feeling an emotion of enmity to him. 

4. These previous voluntary acts have their influence in 
forming the moral character. The simplest acts of obedi- 
ence or disobedience to parental authority, in a child too 
young to have “the real character of God come before its 
mind,” probably have more influence in forming its future 
habits, than more important acts of a later period. The 
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most trifling thing may direct the growth of the twig, and 
thus give form to the future oak. But the oak once grown, 
ean be diverted from its course only by a powerful force. It 
will be found, I think, that these incipient acts of the will do 
much toward giving specific form and direction to our perma- 
nent desires and affections, while these desires and affections 
constitute the basis of those later acts of our will, by which 
our characters among men are determined. We have an 
illustration of these facts, in the effect upon the appetites 
and cravings for particular kinds of food among different 
nations, which is produced by their early modes of gratifica- 
tion. Thus, as Lord Brougham has somewhere said, our 
moral characters are determined by the first two years of life. 

Emotions, or voluntary movements scarcely distinguisha- 
ble from emotions, appear to fill up the earliest stages of hu- 
man development. An emotion Mr. Webster defines as “an 
internal motion or agitation of the mind which passes away 
without desire. When desire follows, the motion or agitation 
is called a passion.” Whether an emotion can in any case 
rise to a passion, without some action of the will in sustaining 
or cherishing it, is a question that may be thought too subtle 
for argumentation. Appetite may spring up otherwise, it is 
true, but a passion is a widely different thing. Pride, vanity, 
envy, enmity, malice, and the like, always involve some extent 
of power in comparing one thing with another, such as our 
own appearance, accomplishments, talents, or whatever is our 
own, with those of another, or with what seems to conflict 
with our own. And how the mind should be able to make 
these comparisons, apart from some degree of exercise in the 
will, mediate or immediate, I am unable to see. Perhaps 
every mind may have the incipient emotions from which the 
passion of malice takes its rise. But we do not impute this 
passion to every one, because these emotions pass away before 
they reach the maturity necessary to constitute this passion. 
So the separate emotions in which the delicate passion of 
love has its inception, exist in many cases when the person 
could not be said to be in love. Indeed, I suppose it would 
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be difficult to show, that an emotion ever becomes a passion 
without some degree of action or influence from the will. 
Admitting, therefore, that those emotions which afterwards 
grow into enmity against God as a permanent passion, did 
take precedence of all voluntary action, it is questionable in 
my mind, whether, in strict propriety of speech, they can be 
called the emotions of a passion, or the emotions of enmity. 
And I confess I could not avoid the impression of solecism 
from the language of Dr. Woods, when he speaks of a first 
or spontaneous emotion of enmity to God, as existing apart 
from efforts in the will. I cannot conceive of any emotion, 
as the emotion of a passion, apart from some previous exer- 
cise of the will in giving it this character. 

To illustrate this subject, let us take the passion or affec- 
tion of filial love. Now, it is manifest that a great variety 
of emotions exist in the mind, some painful and others pleas- 
urable, the joint operation of which produces, at length, the 
affection which the child feels for its mother. The nourish- 
ment, the kiss, the manipulations, and the ten thousand in- 
stances of agreeable contact, which the infant experiences 
from its mother, each affording the little one a specific emotion 
of pleasure, though neither can be said by itself to be an 
emotion of filial love, yet, through their union in the memory, 
the consciousness and active nature of the child, they at 
length resolve themselves into that passion. Even the pain- 
ful emotions arising from the restraints of parental authority, 
which no one would think of calling emotions of filial love, 
still have their influence in giving existence and form to that 
affection. And in this process of development, who can fail 
to recognize the action of the will? Filial love as an aggre- 
gation of sympathies in a being so low in the scale of life as to 
have no voluntary power, or none to direct and modify these 
sympathies, can no more be conceived of, than ambition in a 
muscle, or poetry in a shell-fish. 

It is true, as Dr. W. suggests, that if the mind never had 
any passions or affections till the will, beginning de novo, called 
them into being by a sovereign instantaneous act, it would 
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never have them at all. Passions are not created on this 
wise. It is equally true, on the other hand, that they never 
arise in the form of a first emotion, or of an involuntary spon- 
taneous sensation. They are always a joint product of the 
sensations, and of the voluntary agency. Consequently, 
those voluntary acts, which precede the passions as such, have 
their influence, together with preceding emotions or sensations, 
in forming the moral habits and characters of men. And 
enmity to God no more began in “a first emotion,” than it 
began ina first volition. It began in the united action of the 
emotions and volitions. 

5. The first emotion of enmity to God is never excited 
by viewing the character of God in the abstract, but always 
in .ts relations to our cherished habits and plans of action. 
It is like the hatred which the barbarous backwoodsman feels 
toward the individual who shows a warrantee deed to the 
premises within which he has located himself. He does not 
hate the character of the man in the abstract, but he hates 
him for the claim which he sets up to his possessions, and this 
hatred is so intense that he waylays him and takes his life. 
So, if the testimony of experience is to be trusted, it is not a 
view of the benevolence, holiness, justice, power and majesty 
of God, in themselves considered, that kindles our first emo- 
tion of enmity. For there was a time, at least it seems to 
have been so in the writer’s own case, when such a view of 
God filled him with reverential awe and veneration. But 
having formed an inveterate love of play, for instance, he 
could not brook the interruption which God’s law of the Sab- 
bath interposed to its gratification. Or, having conceived 
and cherished the desire of having his own way, he could not 
endure God’s law of subordination to parents and superiors. 
And thus the restraints under which he found himself placed 
by God and his law, were felt to be disagreeable, and, as a 
consequence, were often violated. The consciousness of these 
violations produced guilt, and the sense of guilt made it 
hateful to think of God. 

Great injustice is done to the cause of Christian orthodoxy, 
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by representing men as born with some element by which 
the attributes of God become hateful to him, on their own 
account and apart from his cherished passions and habits. 
Nothing is clearer than that we come into being with a sus- 
ceptibility to the impressions of moral beauty, its fitness and 
excellence. ‘To suppose otherwise would be as false as to 
suppose that men are born without the power of perceiving 
the superiority of happiness over misery. And where do we 
find higher exhibitions of moral beauty, than in the character 
of God as it is revealed in the person of his Son? What 
disinterestedness, benevolence, magnanimity, yea, what devo- 
tion to individual happiness, do we see in the life of Jesus ! 
Even Pilate could find no fault in him, much as he desired it 
to justify his sentence of condemnation, and his very enemies 
confessed that never man spake like this man. 

To say that man is incapable of feeling an emotion of 
approval on contemplating such a character, would be equal 
to affirming that sin had annihilated the essential features of 
his natural constitution. It is true, these emotions, in the 
unrenewed heart, do not amount to love, because they are too 
soon overborne and crushed by more active tendencies lead- 
ing him in another direction. And it is from being sensible 
of the hostility of this object of moral beauty, this holiness, 
justice, truth, and love, to these cherished and predominant 
tendencies, that he is made at length to feel that God is 
hateful to him. He cannot endure to think of Him whose 
character and government are so diametrically opposed to 
what he feels he is and must be, to what he feels he must do. 
Hence, it is not the character of God in the abstract, that 
excites the first emotion of enmity, but the character of God 
as opposed to the passions which action and indulgence have 
generated, and to the habits which use has made second 
nature. 

6. The first emotion of enmity to God is consequent, 
not merely upon previous voluntary exercises, but upon the 
condition of our nature at our birth. As those emotions 
which are anterior to the modifying influence of volitions, are 
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beyond the reach of experience and consciousness, we must 
judge of them on other grounds of evidence. The Bible is 
explicit in affirming the depravity of man at his birth. For 
vain man would be wise, though man be born like a wild 
ass’s colt.—Job 11:12. Behold I was shapen in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.—Ps. 51:5. We 
are by nature the children of wrath.—Eph. 2: 3. By one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners.—Rom. 3 : 19. 
Whatever efforts may be made to abate the force of these 
passages on the score of Oriental hyperbole, still the fact of 
man’s derangement by nature is conspicuous in the whole 
history of the species. If his nature, prior to any of its de- 
velopments in action were not corrupt, how should its effects 
be so uniformly so? How can a fountain be pure, whose 
streams are always bitter? 

As to the nature of this derangement, it might seem un- 
necessary to inquire. ‘The most probable view, however, is 
that which makes it consist in the superior strength of the 
impulsions and susceptibilities which are in themselves inferior. 
They may, perhaps, be likened to the propagated appetite of 
the drunkard, consisting in the greater susceptibility of the 
child at that point over other children. ‘Though all our con- 
stitutional impulsions are innocent, yet a certain proportion or 
balance between them is necessary to the continued practice 
of virtue. When this balance is lost, and the inferior acquire, 
from the conduct of parents and predecessors, greater strength 
and power to control us than the superior, we shall be sure to 
act wrong, as soon as we begin to act at all. 

I include among the inferior impulsions, the bodily appe- 
tites, the desire of present gratification, and the self-love ; and 
among the superior, the reason, moral sense, and the tenden- 
cies to religion, to God, and to immortality. The end of the 
first seems to be gratification for its own sake; while to the 
others, duty, obligation, law, and the greatest ultimate good 
to accrue from actions, are in all cases paramount. Let the 
comparison be between those impulsions which have respect to 
one’s own interest and happiness, and those which regard the 
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happiness of others, the one being called self-love, and the 
other the social affections, and can there be a doubt that the 
first have in their inception a disproportionate strength? How 
tenacious are very young children of every thing pertaining 
to themselves, and how regardless of the claims of others! 
Four or five months of life are sufficient, in most cases, to 
develope these elementary tendencies to injustice and wrong, 
showing that they must have arisen from a deranged condition 
of the nature at its very birth. 

Besides, both the self-love and the social tendencies are 
altogether more active from the first, than the moral and reli- 
gious impulsions. In a holy or duly balanced nature the 
regard to right, to law, to God, is absolute in its control of the 
man. So long as the faculties of Adam in the garden re- 
mained holy, the divine interdict was of itself sufficient to 
restrain the most active and impulsive tendency of his appe- 
tites. ‘Though he had every moment stood where he could 
have gratified those appetites, by simply stretching forth his 
hand, so long as his nature was duly balanced and holy, a 
knowledge that God had forbidden the gratification would have 
had such decided control over his feelings, that he would have 
been in no more danger of doing it, than if he had no hand 
to stretch forth, and no power to obtain the gratification. 
Simple law, or right, or God’s will, is as good as a brazen 
wall to restrain one whose conscience has its relative pre-emi- 
nence. But when it sinks to a subordinate place, the nature 
is deranged, and the traces of sin become instantly visible. 

Now, that we are born with a disproportionate relative 
activity of the appetites and inferior impulsions, is just as clear 
from the natural history of our race, as that a leopard comes 
from its dam with a tendency to blood and carnage. Call it 
what you please, sin, punishment, innocence, still the facts 
are as they are, and cannot be altered by a name. Thus, in 
the infant, the desire of having its own way is stronger than 
the tendency to filial submission. . Its desire of personal grat- 
ification is greater than the desire of seeing its brothers and 
sisters gratified. And this disproportionate strength of its 
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lower and more selfish tendencies is the germ from which 
arise degrading vices, filial insubordination, injustice, first on 
the smaller scale of the nursery, and then in the wider field 
of general society, together with all the more spiritual and 
aggravated crimes of impiety, infidelity, contempt of God, 
rejection of the gospel, profanity, blasphemy. Consequently, 
the causes which were directly operative in producing the 
first emotion of enmity to God, had their origin, partly at 
least, in this disproportionate activity of the inferior over the 
superior impulsions with which our existence commenced. 

It is a well ascertained fact, both in the human and the 
animal economy, ‘that not only certain organic peculierities, 
but certain habitudes, certain artificial instincts, may be ac- 
quired, and that, when once acquired, these, too, are trans- 
missible from sire to son. A careless observer might easily 
be tempted to conclude that these acquired propensities were 
primitive and original, and a distinct peculiarity of the race.” 
But a due and unprejudiced attention to all the facts in the 
case will dispel the illusion. Whatever plea infidelity may 
set up against the lapsed and fallen condition of our race, and 
however earnest its attempts to show that man has not ac- 
quired and cannot propagate habitudes, which were not origi- 
nally natural to him, still there may be facts collated both in 
reference to ourselves and the inferior animals to establish the 
position, which can no more be overthrown than the doctrine of 
original sin can be invalidated. Are there no cases in which 
the drunkenness and debauchery of parents leave an influence 
on the appetites of children? Admitting they generate no 
impulsions which are absolutely new, do they not impart 
undue and artificial degrees of strength to old ones ? 

What shall be the name of this propagated derange- 
ment is quite immaterial, provided the thing itself be under- 
stood. One class, starting with the principle that all sin is 
action in view of law, insist that nothing born with us shall 
be called sin. They tell us children would grow up holy, 
if they could, from the first, be placed under outward influ- 
ences which are perfectly holy. But as we have no means 
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of testing such a question, I know not whether it is worth 
while to reason about it. If the experiment could be made, 
however, I reckon it would prove a failure. For, when 
an artificial impulsion, or an artificial condition of the im- 
pulsions, comes to be acquired and propagated, it is no 
more dependent on outward means of training for its develop- 
ment, than those which are natural, and no more likely to 
disappear in the absence of such means. Nothing is more 
adamantine than the tablet of the soul, as the history of its 
habits and impressions clearly show. Hence, to say that a 
perfectly holy training would make any son or daughter of 
Adam perfectly holy, is affirming against evidence. Had 
such a plan of restoration to holiness been feasible, why had 
not God sent his angels to supervise the education of man- 
kind, instead of sending his Son to die for their sins, and his 
Spirit to regenerate and sanctify their natures ? 

Others still insist that this inherited derangement, is sin in 
the same sense with any otber use of that term. Paul, it is 
said, calls us sinners on account of what we inherit from Ad- 
am, and a sinner is the same thing whether young or old. 
But, as Dr. Wood justly observes, facts or “laws are immu- 
table, while the meaning of words is variable, and always 
conforms to circumstances.’ Paul says also that Jesus was 
made sin and a curse for us. But was he sinful and accursed 
in the same sens» that we are? ‘There is no danger of mak- 
ing distinctions where there is a difference. And that there 
is a difference between the sin inherited from Adam, or from 
parents, and those acts of transgression which are designed 
and voluntary, I see not how any can doubt. Hence the terms 
original and actual are sometimes used to mark this difference. 

While the facts in the case, it seems to me, are too plain 
to admit of controversy, very different results may be reached 
from the summing up of those facts. As for ourselves, we 
consider this inherited depravity strictly judicial in its char- 
acter. And the use of the terms sin, sinner, and iniquity, 
with reference to our condition at birth, is one of those figures 
of speech by which the cause is put for the effect, the sin for 
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the punishment. Under God’s government, the punishment 
is inseparable from the sin, consisting in the malignant infusion 
which instantly spreads itself among all the faculties of the 
agent, and so completely revolutionizing his nature, that no 
moral sentiment remains as it was before. Even in the com- 
mission of specific sins, it is wonderful to observe the change 
which the sinner undergoes. The mind of a murderer, a 
thief, a perjured person, occupies eatirely different states 
before and after the guilt is contracted. Then he was bold 
and free, now he is skulking and constrained,—then he had 
‘some capacity for the virtue he has sacrificed ; but now his 
sin is fixed upon him, perhaps in the form of a resistless tend- 
ency to repeat its commission ; and thus in all points of view 
the nature of the agent, as well as his relations to God, to 
law, and to society, have undergone a complete change. And 
if such be the result from specific acts of crime in a nature 
already depraved, what might we expect from a first act of 
sin in a being hitherto spotless and holy? Indeed, the extra- 
ordinary result which the Bible describes as having followed 
from the first act of transgression in the race of man, has its 
miniature representations in the whole course of Providence, 
insomuch that, though we are indebted to revelation for our 
knowledge of the origin of evil, yet the idea being once sup- 
plied, arguments and illustrations to show its verity crowd in 
upon us from every side. , 

Another peculiarity of God’s government is, that the con- 
sequences of the sin are not confined to the one active in its 
commission ; but, if moral beings are propagated from him, as 
in this world, they are born in his own likeness, of guilt, pain, 
and death. Guilt in the progenitor of one of the races, en- 
tails ruin upon all its individuals ; so rigorous are the penal 
provisions of God’s government. ‘This we know, not a priori, 
nor by specific enactment, but by precedent as it is presented 
in the history of our race. By the offence of one, judgment 
came upon all men tocondemnation. In Adam all die. The 
object of punishment is primarily to sustain the interests of 
law and government. And who does not see that these inter- 
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ests are more fully sustained by involving a whole race in the 
doom of its progenitor, than by confining punishments to the 
one active in the transgression? In the former case, how much 
more clearly does God set forth the fearful estimate which he 
puts upon the demerit of sin! And it seems to me manifest, 
both from Scripture and reason, that so much of our moral 
derangement as is propagated with us, is judicial and penal, 
being designed to illustrate and unfold the glory and majesty 
of law, and in this respect it is to be distinguished from those 
sins in which the will is directly active. But, if any one 
choose to take a different view of the subject, I have no 
controversy with him, so long as he keeps to the facts in the 
case, as they are spread out in Scripture and in real life. 
Perhaps the advocates of Calvinism~in certain quarters 
injure their own cause, by not adjusting their terms and modes 
of reasoning to the advancing analyses of subjects. They 
are so tenacious of the term “sinful nature,” as applied to 
man, prior to voluntary action, as to revolt at the idea of re- 
solving it into any thing more ultimate, such as a dispropor- 
tionate relative strength of the constitutional impulsions ; or, 
to use the language of an Apostle, the pre-eminence which 
flesh has acquired over spirit. "They choose rather to con- 
fine themselves to the idea of a propagated sinful nature, 
without analysis, explanation, or qualification, in order to find 
a basis on which the regenerating influence, as an impulsion, 
acting without antecedent in the voluntary agency, may take 
effect. ‘The one is an offset to the other. They begin by 
representing the passions as having their origin in purely in- 
voluntary emotions. And their natural heart is an aggregation 
of evil passions generated in this manner. Consequently, its 
counterpart, a spiritual heart, a new, regenerated nature, as 
an aggregation of gracious affections, they suppose to be alike 
independent of antecedence in the voluntary agency. It is 
produced by God’s power, independently’ of any possible 
contributions from the human will. As they make all sinful 
volitions dependent on a sinful nature, so they make all holy 
or good resolutions dependent on a holy nature, the one re- 
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ceived in the ordinary way of generation, and the other in a 
manner equally independent of the choice of the mind in 
which it is implanted. 

But however finished this view may appear as a system, 
I have never been able to adjust it to the matter of fact, as it 
exists either in my own experience, or in the word of God. 
In the first place, the passions of the natural heart are not 
generated in the manner supposed. Whatever disproportion 
may exist in the relative strength of the impulsions at birth, 
they can never give being to an evil passion, till there is more 
or less development of the voluntary agency. Nor, indeed, 
were they entirely well balanced and holy at the birth, could 
they become the seat of a holy passion or affection, till the 
will had contributed its due share toward their production. 
Voluntary agency enters into the very nature of a passion or 
affection, the latter being no more able to exist without the 
former, than the sunbeams without light. This being, there- 
fore, a universal law in the growth of the affections, it follows 
that the gracious affections must conform to it in the manner 
of their production. They have their antecedents in the 
previous exercises of the sinner’s voluntary agency. And 
though these exercises may not, at the time, have seemed to 
promise any such result, yet a careful inspection of the sub- 
ject will show, that they were causal influences tending to- 
ward the production of those very affections. This is the 
case with the throes and contortions of a convicted sinner’s 
mind, though at the time he may have been more sensible of 
his enmity to God, than at at any other period of his life. In 
the writer’s own case, he is just as sensible to the presence of 
volitions, as the antecedent of what he has long humbly 
trusted to be a birth from above, as to the antecedence of vo- 
litions in any other part of his experience. And the gospel 
uniformly addresses sinners in a way to rouse them to action, 
and the grace of Christ upon the soul is always preceded by 
action of some sort, and to some extent ; and action, too, that has 
an instrumental or causal tendency toward that result which 
we call regeneration. Perhaps there may be little or no differ- 
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ence on this point among experimental Christians, except what 
arises from a difference of terms, or in the association of ideas. 

It may be true, as Dr. Woods suggests, that “there is 
nothing in moral philosophy which is more false, or more plainly 
pernicious, than the position, that no emotion or affection is 
morally good or evil, until itis voluntarily repeated and cher- 
ished,—a position which makes the character of the exercises of 
the mind depend, not on their nature, but on their circumstan- 
ces.” Admitting this to be “ the most pernicious position,” the 
one next to it, in my view is, that of representing the nature of 
man, prior to all emotions, affections, or volitions, as pervaded 
by a principle or element. which makes goodness and benevo- 
lence hateful to it in the abstract, and then palming off this 
idea as the genuine Christian orthodoxy. Who does not 
know that the nature of man is still susceptible to the impres- 
sions of moral beauty, and of its inherent superiority and ex- 
cellence ? Who does not know, also, that moral deformity,— 
fraud, parricide, murder, ingratitude, and vice—are universal- 
ly viewed with abhorrence? The images of such wickedness, 
in themselves considered, have no power to reduce the mind 
to their commission ; but the seduction always takes place 
indirectly through the promptings of some specific passion, 
such as covetousness, or revenge, or lust, which imperceptibly 
controls the mind, when it is really unconscious of the ab- 
horred result to which it is tending. To represent, therefore, 
that goodness, in itself considered, is an object of man’s 
hatred ; and wickedness, in itself considered, an object of his 
love, does by no means accord with the facts of human nature. 
If he loves darkness rather than light, it is because his deeds 
are evil, and he is borne away by some specific desire, to 
whose real nature and tendencies his mind is blinded. 

What renders it so specially dangerous to represent man’s 
nature as pervaded from his birth by some principle or element. 
of evil that makes goodness, in itself, hateful to him, and 
wickedness agreeable, is, that it unnecessarily prejudices 
thinking men against important Christian truths, as if they 
were a contradiction of reason and fact. All our original sus- 
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ceptibilities remain with us in the fall ; only those which are 
by right supreme, are overborne and crushed by those which 
are in themselves subordinate, and this accounts for our first 
emotion of enmity toGod. Our feelings rise up against laws 
and attributes which our consciences approve, because they 
interfere with our cherished passions and habits. And the 
object which God has in view in the gospel is, to raise these 
overborne susceptibilities to their due position, and to their 
healthful ascendency. Somewhat may be done toward it in 
the education of children; and hence we are commanded to 
train them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
Somewhat may be done, also,.by holding up the truths and 
motives of the gospel to the reason and consciences of men. 
The example and association of pious men tend, in like 
manner, to strengthen the moral sense and the religious im- 
pulsions. Whatever in fact serves, in any way, or to any 
extent, to restore man to the dominion of his reason, his con- 
science, and his higher impulsions, is to be ranked among the 
instrumental causes of his restoration to God. And it is a 
dangerous idea, that those educated in gross wickedness, and 
to the dominion of every lawless passion, should have equal 
prospects of being born of the Spirit, and finally saved, with 
those who are brought up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. It should ever be borne in mind, however, that no 
instrumentalities can succeed, in a work like this, without the 
special agency of the Holy Spirit. The power of enthroning 
tlie superior impulsions, is from above, and the law is fulfilled 
by those who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. 

7. No propagated derangement is necessary to produce a 
Jirst emotion of enmity to God. Having conceded that en- 
mity to God in the offspring of a fallen race does not depend 
exclusively on previous acts of the will, but that it does 
arise in part from the condition of our nature at birth, I now 
say, that such condition is not necessary to its production, but 
it may be generated purely by the voluntary agency. This 
is manifest from the doctrine which is revealed to us in the 

Bible, that “God made man upright; but they have sought 
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out many inventions.”” The race of man at the creation was 
perfectly holy ; but this holiness did not preclude him from 
such an exercise of his voluntary agency, as has resulted in 
making him an enemy of God. This one fact, therefore, is 
as good as a thousand to prove that a first emotion of enmity 
to God may be generated in a purely voluntary way. 

And not only may it be done in a purely voluntary way, 
but also, it may be done by causes operating within the nature 
of the agent himself, and independently of all extraneous 
malign agency. In the case of our first parents, extraneous 
malign agency was superadded to those impulses from within 
themselves, which lead to the first emotion of enmity and op- 
position to God. Lust, when it hath conceived, bringeth 
forth sin—and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death. 
It is not necessary to the conception of lust in a mind previ- 
ously holy, that the will or any other power should call up a 
new constitutional impulse, but oniy that some old impulse 
should be suffered to acquire disproportionate strength. Self- 
ishness, avarice, concupiscence, and every lust, have their 
foundation in affections which are lawful up to a certain ex- 
tent. They are simply the excess of an affection in itself 
lawful. Now, in the case of Adam, the affections took the 
form of lust, and consequently of sin, not purely by the 
promptings of his own mind, but by the instigation of the 
serpent, which might lead it to be supposed, that some such 
extraneous malign agency is necessary, in all cases, to the 
production of a first emotion of enmity to God in a nature 
previously holy. But sin is not an eternal principle. It had 
a beginning, and consequently must have begun in some 
mind or minds, when all besides were perfectly holy. In that 
case, it is impossible that external malign agency should have 
been concerned in its production. Since, therefore, a first 
emotion of enmity to God may spring up without being in 
any degree dependent, either on hereditary depravity, or on 
extraneous malign agency, it follows that those faculties and 
adjuncts which are essential to the existence of a moral agent, 
and of moral obligation, contain in themselves causes which 
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may lead on to a first emotion of enmity to God. In saying 
these things, we simply state the facts as they are, without 
any attempt at explanation. 

In order to give our positions the force of demonstration, 
we state them in the syllogistic form. 

1. Whatever had a beginning is the effect of some cause. 
Sin had a beginning, therefore sin is the effect of some 
cause. 

2. Sin in a being previously holy, cannot spring up with- 
out voluntary action in violation of known law. All volunta- 
ry actions in violation of known law are performed in view of 
some motive or motives. Therefore sin in a being previously 
holy, resulted from motives or temptations to act in violation 
of known law. 

3. Sin had its beginning with a being or beings who were 
previously holy. Sin in that case was as much the result of 
motives or temptations to violate law, as in any other. 
Therefore holy beings are subject to the temptations of vio- 
lating law. 

4. Sin had its beginning in a universe that previously and 
up to the time of its commission was perfectly holy. Such 
a universe could have no being in it capable of the malignity 
which is involved in the act of placing before others entice- 
ments to sin. God himself cannot be. tempted with evil, 
neither tempteth he any man. And by parity of reasoning, 
other holy beings are equally incapable of tempting any to 
evil. Therefore, the temptation to the commission of the 
first sin in the universe, must have arisen apart from all extra- 
neous malignant enticements, and consequently, it must have 
arisen frém causes intrinsic to the nature or moral faculties of 
the first sinner or sinners. Here, then, we have a first emotion 
of enmity against God, which had no depravity of nature, 
and no extraneous enticements to evil for its cause, and which, 
therefore, must have depended upon some cause elementary to 
accountableness,—some cause involved in the power of per- 
forming deeds of merit or demerit, and which in its character 
was purely voluntary. 
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5. Temptation as a motive to wrong-doing was, in its in- 
ception, therefore, exclusively confined to the faculties of the 
being who first yielded to it. ‘The mind which first yielded to 
it was perfectly holy up to the moment of its doing so. 'There- 
fore, temptation was existent and operative with that mind 
when it was holy, and existent and operative, too, not as the 
result of malign agency from extraneous sources, as in the 
temptations of Eve and of our Saviour, but as the result of 
principles inherent in its own nature as an accountable 
agent. 

6. The essential elements of accountableness, by which 1 
mean intelligence, affections, law, and whatever else the annihi- 
lation of which would destroy the power of being accountable, 
must be substantially the same in all moral agents. ‘The first 
sinner was accountable ; so were the progenitors of our race ; 
so are the angels in heaven; so are the devils in hell ; so are 
the human family at large; so am I myself. Therefore, 
truths necessarily involved by the essential elements of ac- 
countableness, in any of these various agents or classes of 
agents, are alike applicable to all. That is to say, if the 
moral faculties of the agent committing the first sin, were 
such as to admit of his feeling the influence of motives or 
temptations to sin, from sources wholly intrinsic to his own 
nature, or wholly independent of extraneous malign agency, 
such must be the moral faculties of other agents, and an 
universai law of moral agency. . 

Now, a train of connected propositions, like the foregoing, 
which it seems to me cannot be invalidated without resisting 
the authority both of reason and revelation, reduces to a 
matter of science the following proposition: that the things, 
faculties, or qualities which are elementary to accountableness, 
contain in themselves, from the first and in their holiest state, 
principles which in their operation render the agent liable to 
the influence of motives or inducements to the violation of 
known law, or to the commission of moral evil; and that when 
these motives are yielded to, and the sin is committed, in in- 
tention or in deed, then the agent comes into instant conflict 
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with the divine character and government, and this conflict 
generates his first emotion of enmity to God. 1 say, yield- 
ing to sin generates the first emotion of enmity to God ; for it 
is not true that sin in its earlier stages’ flowed from that prin- 
ciple. It flows from a specific lust, as that excited by the 
forbidden fruit in our first parents, for instance, and when the 
lust obtains the mastery over us, then we hate and oppose 
God, with whom we find ourselves in conflict. 

The process through which we have reached the foregoing 
conclusion may be thought too abstract, and to savor of an 
attempt to account for the origin of evil. But this is a mis- 
take. We pretend simply to believe what God has revealed, 
that evil had its origin in the voluntary transgression of a 
being whom God created holy, with the conclusions neces- 
sarily involved in this fact. This fact with its conclusions 
involves liability to temptation and to sin in the faculties and 
adjuncts of accountableness, at least through all the proba- 
tionary stages of their existence and exercise. And this con- 
clusion accords with all our observations upon the nature of 
man, the only accountable race subjected to our particular 
inspection. ‘These observations go to show us that man is a 
constitution of various faculties and affections, and that each of 
these has some specific object or end, such as his own happi- 
ness, the good of others, or the glory of God; some having 
respect to the body, some to the soul, some to time, and others 
to eternity. And the tendency of each of these constitu- 
tional affections or impulsions is toward indefinite indulgence ; 
but being intercepted by counterbalancing impulsions so as to 
make its indulgence beyond a certain limit wrong and sinful, 
it becomes to the agent, at this point of interception, an inhe- 
rent motive or temptation to go further, and thus to run into 
‘the commission of moral evil. Adam’s constitutional desires 
toward the fruit of the garden were in themselves as inno- 
ceut as any of his other impulsions. But when they reached 
the point of restraint imposed by the command of God, not 
to eat of a particular tree, his conscience, his reason, and his 
regard for God and his government, and all his higher impul- 
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sions imposed on him a feeling of obligation to restrain his 
desire of the fruit within the prescribed limit. But these 
higher impulsions did by no means annihilate the tendency of 
that specific desire. toward indulgence without limit or re- 
straint. Without a serpent, therefore, and apart from all 
the infusions of moral evil in his own nature, that desire 
would have been a source of temptation to involve himself in 
enmity and conflict with God. Now, this case may be taken 
as an illustration of the general tendency of specific desires 
to claim for themselves too much of the mind’s regards and 
undue degrees of indulgence, imposing on the agent the pre- 
rogative of determining whether they shall be duly restrained 
or unduly indulged. And it is according as this prerogative 
is exercised one way or the other, that merit or demerit arises. 
Nor does the holiness of the nature destroy the necessity of 
exercising such a prerogative. The force of habit and cus- 
tom in right-doing long continued to insure the perpetuity of 
the agent in the same course, and thus to produce a confirm- 
ation in holiness, is a part of our subject that does not fall 
within the scope of the present essay. 

These few concluding hints will serve as an index, to 
what might be said of the entire coincidence between the 
great facts which God has revealed concerning his moral gov- 
ernment, and the elements of morals as we experience them 
in ourselves, or observe them in the race of mankind. In 
hope that these imperfect trains of thought may do some- 
what toward opening to clearer and more satisfactory views 
as to the ultimate principles of morals, they are submitted to 
the consideration of those who embark in this class of inves- 
tigations. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE CHURCH QUESTION. 


By Prof. Tarter Lewis, LL. D. 


The Principle of Protestantism, as related to the Present 
State of the Church. By Puiie Scuarr, Ph. D. 
With an Introduction by Joun W. Nevin, D.D. 


In attempting a review of the work which gives title to 
the present article, we feel that there is incurred no ordinary 
responsibility. The grounds assumed by it, whether true or 
false, are of no common importance. It professes to grap- 
ple with one of the great questions, perhaps the greatest 
question of the day. It conducts the discussion in a tone of 
solemn earnestness, which should alone command ,for it the 
most respectful attention of all thinking minds. The asso- 
ciated authors evidently write like persons who feel that they 
have a most serious message for the men of this generation 
—one long unheeded, but which it now becomes us to listen 
to, without delay, if we would avoid the greatest impending 
evils, 

The work consists mainly of a discourse by Prof. Schaff 
on ‘The Principle of Protestantism as related to the present 
state of the Church.” It is introduced by Dr. Nevin, and 
followed by a sermon, of the same gentleman, on the subject of 
Catholic Unity. This is pervaded throughout with the same 
spirit, and advocates substantially the same views; in con- 
nection, however, with another topic, which may be regarded 
as containing the central truth, or, as some would regard it, 
the central error, that gives coherence and consistency to all 
the other opinions advanced. This is the doctrine of the real 
and vital, instead of a mere moral or figurative, union of be- 
lievers to Christ. In close alliance with this, is Dr. Nevin’s 
peculiar view of the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist ; 
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in which ordinance, this union, although not created, is sup- 
posed to be strengthened and perfected i in a special manner. 
We say Dr. Nevin’s peculiar view, because so regarded by 
most Protestants of the present day, although, as he contends, 
it may be found in nearly all the articles drawn up at the 
Reformation, and now forming the avowed standards of almost 
all our Orthodox Protestant Churches. 

Prof. Schaff’s discourse is chiefly occupied, ‘in its first 
part, with what he deems the true character of the Reforma- 
tion as a necessary historical development of the Church, 
and with its positive principle, or the article of Justification 
by Faith; in the second, he considers the dangers of ultra 
Protestantism, in its rationalizing and sectarian tendencies. 
Both writers, although viewing it from somewhat different 
positions, agree in regarding the Church Question as the great 
question of the day, and as by no means finding its proper 
solution in the present state of the Protestant denominations. 
In respect. to this, they use language which may, perhaps, be 
| thought to resemble what has been employed by Puseyite and 
even Romanist writers. This, however, as we think, is more 
in appearance than reality. It is true, Dr. Nevin and Prof. 
Schaff, as well as Dr. Pusey and Dr. Wiseman, do talk much 
about the Church and its ecatholicity ; they denounce sectari- 
anism and rationalism ; speak of the Church as having a dis- 
tinct visible as well as invisible and spiritual character. They 
admit that Protestantism has some evil tendencies, and seem 
disposed to form a higher estimate of the religious worth of 
the middle ages, than would accord with the present notions 
on that subject. Here, however, the resemblance ceases, and 
even as far as it goes, it is, we think, more verbal than real. 
However extravagant may seem to some their doctrine in 
regard to the Church and the Sacraments, in one thing it dif- 
fers essentially and fundamentally from that of Rome and 
Oxford. We refer to the dogma of a mediating priesthood, 
t which essentially changes the nature of the Church, and 7 
. ie under pretence of exalting, actually degrades the Eucharist. 

. | Of this we find no traces in the work before us ; and this alone 
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creates an impassable gulf between the writers and those with 
whom they are, by some, confounded. 

Is Protestantism perfect? If no man will dare to say 
this, why should we call in question the sincerity of those 
professed friends of the Reformation, who contend that, in 
setting forth its ultra tendencies, they are rendering the very 
best possible service to the cause they are charged with as- 
sailing? If it be said that, in the present critical strife, it is 
unsafe to speak, even in the most gentle terms, of any defects 
or false tendencies belonging to our own side of these most 
momentous questions, we demur to any such position, as either 
just in itself, or founded on any true notions of policy. If we 
are on the eve of a tremendous conflict, our first business 
should certainly be to examine if there are any weak points 
in Our own position ; not to proclaim them to the enemy, but 
that they may be remedied before the whole cause, with its 
immense over-balancing benefits, is thereby put in hopeless 
jeopardy. 

This is the position assumed by Prof. S.and Dr. N. They 
claim to be true, zealous, and honest Protestants,—warm 
friends of the Reformation ; and on a careful examination, we 
are disposed to concede to them the character in its fullest 
extent. We know that it is a common thing for those who 
are conscious of a contiguity to Rome, to assume, sometimes, 
the language of extreme opposition ; just as a certain class 
of liberal Christians are ever engaged in writing books against 
infidels and on the evidences of Christianity. Mr. Palmer, 
and some others of the Oxford school, have been famous for 
this. In regard, however, to the writers of the book before 
us, we believe that no impartial reader can fail to be convinced 
of the reality, sincerity, warmth, and strength of their attach- 
ment to the Protestant cause. They may be mistaken in 
some, even in many points, and in the chief of their positions ; 
but of this one thing we have no doubt, they are honest Pro- 
testants, as sincere as any of those who would charge them with 
such Puseyite tendencies, and perhaps, it may appear, more 
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consistent than some who assume to be the great champions 
of the cause of the Reformation. 

Nothing can be more truly evangelical than the manner 
in which Prof. Schaff sets forth that great article of Justifica- 
tion by Faith, in the positive announcement of which, as he 
contends, consisted the historical development of the Reform- 
ation ; constituting it a real step of progress in the historical 
consciousness of the Church ; a step from which according to 
his peculiar theory, the Church can aever recede. We think 
that there is some degree of error and inconsistency in this 
theory of progress and development, of which our author is 
so fond. It is sufficient, however, for our present purpose, to 
observe that the doctrine must for ever place an impassable 
barrier between him and both branches of the Anti-Protestant 
party—the one utterly disregarding the Reformation, as a 
mere historical negative in the history of the Church; the 
other viewing it as a step, perhaps necessary, but which hav- 
ing fulfilled its mission, must now be speedily retraced. If 
Prof. S. and Dr. N. are sincere in this,—and it seems to be not 
merely held, but to constitute their favorite and darling dogma, 
—then they must be among the last, if not the very last, in the 
Protestant ranks, to admit the thought of any return to Rome, 
or of any alliance with that heartless imitation of Rome, 
which has its seat at Oxford. 

We think that our authors are right in regarding the 
Church Question as the great question of the day. Did 
Christ mean to leave behind him merely a system of truth, 
with only such association among his disciples as might inci- 
dentally bind together believers in the same philosophy, or the 
followers of the same teacher; or did he intend to establish, 
on earth, a community designed to be a visible, perpetual, one, 
and universal,—a community which, although most simple in 
its structure, should nevertheless have an efficient organization, 
and a true government, clothed not merely with moral, but 
official authority—in other words, did he design a visible 
communion of himself as of a common life, or the unions, and 
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of course the disunions, which might arise from the same or 
varying views of a common professed philosophy? Very 
few, even among the most ultra Protestants, would, as we 
conceive, hesitate in respect to this question. The New Tes- 
tament uses language too plain to admit of doubt. Christian- 
ity is not merely a system of religious truth, however sub- 
lime and elevated. It is not a school, but a life ; not a mere 
invisible influence, be it regarded as ever so refined, spirit- 
ual, or even supernatural, but an outward society, standing 
in the strongest visible contrast to the world, and realizing 
the full import of that most significant phrase—The Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

If, then, there is such a Church—what and where is it ? 
What constitutes the succession, or rather continuity of its 
life? In what consists its unity and catholicity? Whatever 
they may have been originally, these questions have now be- 
come exceedingly complicated. No one has even begun to 
think aright respecting them, who regards them as free from 
all difficulty. ‘There are, however, two classes who may be 
charged with doing this. ‘The one is the class of the ultra 
Protestants, the other, of those who claim to be the Church- 
men par excellence, but who, in fact, may be shown to be 
the most unchurchly of all schismatical sectarians. The one 
avoids all perplexity by denying the reality of the idea alto- 
cether; the other by resolving it into a mere tactual succes- 
sion of Popes and Bishops. The one utterly rejects the 
doctrine of such a common life ; the other would confine the 
flow of its vitality to the narrowest possible channels. With 
the false Churchmen, the Church’s catholicity or universality 
is just as universal as themselves, and, of course, they have 
no difficulty in its definition. No questions of doctrine, of 
historical life, of decayed and revived spirituality, of corrup- 
tion or reformation, give them any trouble, so long as they 
can point to their real or fancied Apostolical succession. In 
this line is the Church, through whatever horrible pits of 
worse than even Pagan wickedness it may lead. 

There are, however, others equally removed from both 
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these extremes, to whom the question, owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of our times, is one of great and trying diffi- 
culty. They cannot read their Bible and give up the idea of 
one visible, Catholic Church, or Kingdom of Heaven. They 
feel that the spiritual destiny of a dying, unregenerate world, 
is most intimately connected with its ultimate and perfect re- 
alization. ‘They hope that they are true members of this 
Church, because they love its Lord, and all who manifest 
themselves to be their kindred, by partaking of his Spirit. 
They have no doubt, too, that every where, in other depart- 
ments of this apparently disordered, though not utterly broken 
community, there are heirs of the same salvation, true mem- 
bers of the body of Christ, of the one Holy Catholic Church. 
Such men will talk of the Church, the visible Church, the 
Catholic Church, to whatever suspicions such language may 
subject them. 

In ascertaining our true bearing in reference to important 
truths, it is sometimes of the greatest service, that we ascer- 
tain our parallax from two fixed and certain stations, which 
are relatively most remote from each other. In respect to the 
great question before us, one of these fixed positions may, we 
think, be found in the condition of the Church of Rome at 
and preceding the time of Luther, or under the Borgias and 
Leo Xth. By the Church of Rome here, and every where 
else, we intend the Church of Rome and nothing else, the 
Italian Hierarchy, the congregation of the city of the seven 
hills, that strange Power which we firmly believe to be the 
predicted Antichrist, in distinction from the Catholic Church 
with which it is so apt to be confounded, and which for ages 
has groaned under its tyranny. Now, in respect to this 
Roman or Italian hierarchy, especially at the period aforesaid, 
we can hold but one opinion. We cannot read the New 
Testament and believe, for a moment, that Rome, as we have 
above defined her, was in any sense this Church of Christ, 
this communion of the Lord Jesus, this Holy City of God. 
No argument can make us believe that that black line of 
Popes, and that most corrupt priesthood, were the necessary 
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and essential channels through which flowed the true vitality 
of Christ’s mystical body, and apart from which there could 
be no true communion with his Spirit. Infidelity is a refuge 
from 2 conclusion so horrible. We would sooner trust our 
salvation to the religion of Numa Pompilius, than to that of 
Alexander Borgia. No form of Paganism ever combined 
such horrid elements of wickedness. An utterly corrupted 
form or appearance of Christianity was required to bring out 
those dark traits in human depravity, which heathenism and 
even Atheism had failed to manifest. This semi-Pagan, 
semi-atheistic monstrosity, it is true, was in the Church visi- 
ble, and this was the very light which imparted so dark a 
hue to its abominations. Its predicted seat was the temple of 
God. But though i, it was never of the Church of Christ. 
The very thought is equivalent to blasphemy. 

The Reformers always by Rome meant Rome, and not 
the great body of the Catholic Church, which they endeav- 
ored, and with partial success, to rescue from her tyranny. 
The most absurd mistakes are constantly arising from the 
want of this plain distinction, and among these, not the least, 
as we imagine, may be reckoned that most strange decision 
of the last Old School General Assembly in respect to Rom- 
ish baptism. No doubt the Churches in Europe, under this 
influence, have suffered in consequence, both in faith and 
morals ; yet still we have no right to charge them with total 
apostacy. They are rather deserving of commiseration, be- 
cause so besotted under its poisonous influence, that that 
tyranny is voluntarily endured, from which other parts of the 
Church Catholic have been freed by the struggle at the Re- 
formation. By maintaining this distinction, we may still exer- 
cise the most tender charity for our fellow Christians in France, 
and Austria, and other countries of Europe, whilst yet we 
shrink not from applying to the Romish Antichrist the clear 
and terrible predictions of Paul and John. 

As long as the historical facts connected with the Papacy 
are remembered, no Protestant need fear the Romish argu- 
ments. We admit that the reasoning on their side is some- 
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times managed with the most consummate skill. The plea 
for the necessity of unity and of a visible central head for its 
preservation, the Jesuitical confounding of the Romish with 
the Catholic Church, the plausible argument from antiquity, 
the well-timed presentation of the distractions of Protestants, 
especially when urged with all the sophistry of a Bossuet, or 
a Milner, may, at times, make such an impression, as almost 
to persuade one that there may be something in the Romish 
claims. But to every sound and healthy Protestant mind, 
all this array of reasoning must inevitably be scattered to the 
winds, the moment he gets disentangled from this ingenious 
web of sophistry, by reverting to Borgia, to Leo X., toTet- 
zel and his scandalous sale of indulgences, to the exhumation 
of the bones of Wicliffe, to the Te Deum ordered to be 
sung for the diabolical massacre of St. Bartholomew, to the 
slaughter of millions of Albigenses, and to the abominable 
corruption, sensuality, and atheism, which distinguished the 
self-styled head of the Christian Church in the days of Luther. 
If, in addition to this, we think for a moment of that aposta- 
cy from an apostacy, that corruption of a corruption, that 
extension of the Italian Papal power which may be seen in 
modern Jesuitism, the moral sense, which God has given us, 
must, if we remain true to it, triumph over any amount of 
scholastic argument. Oh! this cannot be! is all the answer 
required. ‘This could not have been the head of Christ’s 
mystical body. ‘This horrible stream of iniquity could not 
have been intended for the channel of its vitality. Such a 
conclusion, however logically deduced, irresistibly drives us 
back to examine and re-examine our premises. Christianity 
must be deemed a fable, if we are forced to conclude that its 
true and designed result is to be found in the state of the Ro- 
mish Hierarchy in the sixteenth and for many centuries pre- 
ceding. 

If then we remain true to the moral sense, true to the 
unsophisticated feelings derived from the simple reading of 
the New Testament, we can come to but one conclusion: 
Luther was right; the Reformation was right; it was right 
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that that abominable power should be resisted ; and even now 
there can be no union with Rome, however much she may 
be hereafter improved, as long as she claims to be the sole 
head of the Church of Christ. Scripture gives no sanction 
to her claims ; history and experience condemn her ; she has 
been weighed in the balances and found wanting. If, as some 
contend, three centuries have proved Protestantism a failure, 
what must be thought of the verdict which more than thrice 
three centuries have rendered against the claims of the Papal 
and Episcopal hierarchy ? 

This, then, is one of our fixed positions. We must look 
for the other in an opposite quarter, and in closer proximity 
to our own times. This second stand-point, as we humbly 
conceive, is furnished by the present condition of the Protest- 
ant Churches in Europe and America. Here, it is true, the 
eye is disgusted by no sale of indulgences, no traffic in the 
practices of a most degrading and blasphemous superstition, 
no murderous wars, and mutual poisonings, and horrible in- 
cests of popes and priests. We see a comparatively decent 
morality, mingled every where with a cold and worldly spirit. 
which is but a poor exchange for the false sanctity that had 
preceded it; although no doubt in connection with this ap- 
parent worldliness, as previously was the case in the midst 
of that spurious sanctity, there are many thousands of the 
true disciples of the Lord Jesus. But can any reflecting 
mind bring itself seriously to believe, that in Protestantism, 
as it now is, we have the true model of Christ’s intended 
visible Church on earth. Is the cold rationalism, or rather 
heartless infidelity, which pervades so large a_ portion, the 
consummation of that primitive faith which led the martyrs to 
the stake? Did men in ancient, or comparatively modern 
times, give their bodies to the flames in attestation of no 
higher truths than are held by the rationalists of Germany 
and Geneva, the liberal Christians of our own country, or the 
Eighteenth Century Church of England men, bigoted and 
fanatical in regard to their single dogma of the Apostolica! 
succession, whilst they were latitudinarian, even to the very 
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borders of infidelity, on every other article of faith? But 
aside from this, can we believe that the numerous sects, even 
of evangelical Protestantism, present a fair picture of what 
Christ and the Apostles designed by the visible Kingdom of 
Heaven, the communion of saints, and the undivided body of 
the Divine Redeemer? We have no wish to magnify differ- 
ences, as is often done. We believe, and hope hereafter to 
show, that there is really more of true Church feeling among 
the various evangelical parties than is generally conceded ; 
but we can no more blind our eyes to most serious defects in 
this quarter, than in the one to which we lately turned our at- 
tention. Here too is a call upon the reason and the simple 
moral sense. We must bring this condition of Protestantism 
to the plain and conclusive test of Scripture, as well as the 
anti-christian tendencies of the Papacy and of the heretical 
and schismatical dogma of a Church consisting solely of a 
Priesthood. There is danger here, too, of a subtle sophistry, 
which may utterly blind the mind to the real enormity of the 
evil. Let us oppose the simplicity of Scripture and of true 
Christian feeling, to the oft-repeated proposition, that the 
present division into sects is really calculated to advance pure 
Christianity, by exciting and maintaining a laudable spirit of 
emulation. If any one is in danger of being led away by 
this miserable argument, let him only open his New Testa- 
ment. Its refutation is on every page. Separate families, 
we are told, live more harmoniously in separate houses ; but 
what right have the followers of Christ to constitute separate 
families. Can we for a moment suppose, that this is the case 
with that part of the Church who 


“ Have crossed the flood ;” 
and can the thought be indulged in regard to those who 


“ Are crossing now ?” 


Again we are told, that if there be only an invisible unity, 
outward divisions are of no consequence ; but what a wretched 
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petitio principii is this. If there be in truth but one Spirit, 
why this great diversity and complete separation? Must 
there not be some interior spiritual cause for the unchristian 
outward development? The truth is, we are not united in 
spirit; we do not love each other. Notwithstanding the 
most solemn and express charge of the Apostle, there are 
schismata among us; as far as we can effect it, Christ is di- 
vided. ‘There is nothing in the Romish corruptions more 
strange than that we should allow any sophistry to close our 
eyes, and prevent our humbly and penitently acknowledging 
such a palpable and enormous evil of Protestantism. 

But is not this, it may be asked, the natural result of that 
freedom of thought for the sake of which we threw off the 
bondage of Rome? Men cannot think alike. We are not, 
however, fully prepared to admit that, on subjects pertaining 
to salvation, men may innocently differ. There is some one 
or more truths which those who believe shall be saved, and 
those who believe not shall be damned. It is the language 
of the Saviour. Viewed even as a system of truth and 
nothing else, there must be some one or more doctrines, by 
which it stands out from every other religious system ; some 
one term which gives meaning and value to all the rest. We 
believe Christianity to be something more than a system of 
truth, but it is sufficient for our present argument thus to re- 
gard it. Eighteen hundred years must have settled some- 
thing, or the gospel is a delusion. When a man, at the pre- 
sent day, denies the old doctrine, or presents a new doctrine 
of the trinity, the atonement, or the resurrection, we will not 
argue with him; we will not listen to him. The establish- 
ment of his position is not simply productive of a mere change 
of opinion, but is subversive of our faith. We look back 
upon the long line of the pious, the learned, and the devout, 
which no honest student of ecclesiastical history can fail to 
trace, and in which have been ever maintained those doc- 
trines that have constituted the power and life of the Church. 
Aside from these doctrines, Christianity has had, historically, 
no existence. Without them there is an immense hiatus from 
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the time of the Apostles down. If they are all wrong, we de- 
spair cf ever finding the truth. If this immense accumulation 
of private judgments has only led to error, who can trust his 
own, single and unaided? We must judge, each for himself— 
that is a truism which no sane man will dispute ; but as to the 
manner of this judgment, and the aids on which it should 
rely, this is the great inquiry. We intend here no mysticism 
or Germanism by the terms ; but we hold it as a self-evident 
truth, that in determining what Christianity is, we cannot 
separate it from those doctrines that have ever bad their seat 
in the consciousness of the Church, and formed the manifes- 
tation of its continuous life—doctrines no further depending 
on the decrees of councils, than as these truly represented that 
life. Of this we must judge, and when private judgment, or 
any other judgment, assures us of such a handing down of 
the universal Church, there is peril of heresy if we reject it. 
Otherwise the word has no meaning. We cannot at present 
go fully into the argument, but would only here express the 
opinion, that we are driven to infidelity, or to some sound and 
safe doctrine of tradition, equally removed from the extrava- 
gances of Rome and Oxford, and of the ultra-Protestant dog- 
ma of private judgment. If there is not acknowledged an 
historical Christianity, we have no reason ever to expect the 
unity of the Church on any other basis. 

But there is no use of beating the air. The fact must 
be conceded. The great majority among our evangelical 
sects do admit, that there are certain fundamental doctrines 
which have always been in the Church, and that those who 
now deny them are not entitled to the Christian name. Not- 
withstanding the disposition, on the part of infidels and others, 
to exaggerate differences, there are vast numbers who do ac- 
knowledge one another to be Christians. This is enough for 
our present argument. Let us confine our attention to these, 
and ask why those who regard one another as members of 
the same invisible or spiritual organism, should belong to 
separate families in their visible constitution? We have no 
sympathy whatever with such as undervalue doctrines and 
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despise systematic theology ; yet still we must maintain, that 
although some agreement here is necessary, such agreement 
does not, of itself alone, constitute the unity of the Church. 
It is a community not of doctrine, but of life; arising from 
the simple fact that we are Christians, and from the heart 
recognize each other as such. We may not think alike, but 
what should prevent our worshipping Christ together, if we 
believe that through him we are mutually the heirs of eternal 
life? In the practical application of this simple principle, 
especially in the present state of the Church, there doubtless 
are great difficulties, which God only can remove; yet still 
we contend that the principle cannot be denied without deny- 
ing Christianity itself. 

It is hard to be profound on this subject, or to avoid what 
may seem common-place. What we have expressed, is but 
the common language of those simple souls, who cannot un- 
derstand why the Church of Christ should not now be visibly 
one, as well as in the days of the Apostles. It may be that 
we have taken a very superficial view, and are incapable of 
understanding those recondite arguments by which some Pro- 
testants would justify the present state of things ; but we will 
not be faithless to our moral sense, and to those first and 
fresh impressions of truth that rise up in the mind on the pe- 
rusal of the words of Christ and his Apostles. We will be 
true to what we believe to be genuine Christian feelings. 
We cannot but conclude that the present state of the Pro- 
testant Churches is utterly wrong ; sinful in the sight of God, 
tending to put in extreme jeopardy the cause of the Refor- 
mation, and to promote the triumph of Rome. We may not 
be able at present to point out the best remedy, but in some 
respects it does seem to us that the path of duty is most clear. 
We should see to it, that all our personal and collective in- 
fluence be exerted to prevent any further widening of existing 
breaches ; to maintain, in our respective departments, a posi- 
tion more favorable to an ultimate visible unity, whenever in 
the providence of God it may be accomplished ; to avoid, as 
the most deadly evil, the creation of any new sect, even un- 
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der the fair pretence of Christian unions; to discourage the 
spread of individual proselytism, whilst we seek rather to 
bring about the collective approach of organized bodies ; to 
pray more earnestly that we may be kept from throwing any 
obstacles in the way of so blessed a result, and ever to feel 
that, along with Christian submission to the will of God, we 
are ever to be dissatisfied with the present state of our broken 
and fragmentary Zion, until ‘‘ the Lord shall come to make 
Jerusalem a praise and a joy in the whole earth.” As long, 
then, as the New Testament sheds upon the soul its pure and 
holy light; as long as we can trust at all our moral sense of 
Christian duty, this simple position must we regard as a truth 
which it would be sin to doubt—All who recognize each other 
as Christians in the same convenient locality should worship 
Christ together, and should act together as one visible organi- 
zation against the world. We have no right to form Churches 
on the elective affinity principle, according to our own tastes 
and theological dogmas, unless they amount to such a differ- 
ence as must, in our belief, exclude one or the other of the 
parties from the pale of Christianity. We have no right to 
organize exclusive Churches on temperance principles, or 
abolition principles. We have no right to secede from a body 
of Christians whom we regard as fundamentally and morally 
sound in the faith, because of defects, or the want of what 
we might conceive to be a perfect Christianity. This un- 
doubtedly was the view of the Reformers, and of all those 
reformed national Churches which threw off the yoke of 
Rome, although by so doing they never wished or designed 
any separation from that great body of the Catholic Church, 
to which the false influence of Rome alone placed them in op- 
position. Who shall charge Calvin with a Romanizing ten- 
dency ? yet that the above sentiments were earnestly taught 
by him is beyond all doubt. 

The view of Prof. Schaff, as corresponding substantially 
with the above, is best set forth in the vivid picture drawn on 
page L117 of his discourse. That we may not crowd with 
unnecessary matter the limited space assigned to our review, 
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the reader is referred to the book itself. No candid man, we 
venture to affirm, can read that lively portrait of the evils of 
sectarianism, without recognizing his honest attachment to 
the Protestant cause, and the warm evangelical feeling, so 
utterly different from that evident exultation which character- 
izes the writers of the Oxford school, when indulging in ani- 
madversions on the same theme. “ Faithful are the wounds 
of a friend.” Give us such opponents of Protestantism as 
Prof. S. and Dr. Nevin, (if any will foolishly choose to regard 
them io that light,) rather than such friends of our cause, or 
such enemies of Popery, as Quinet, Michelet, and Eugene 
Sue. The truly evangelical Protestant can never rejoice in 
the alliance of those infidels, or semi-infidels, who attack Ro- 
manism in countries where it presents the nearest and most 
serious aspect of religious belief. ‘The very same men would, 
doubtless, with still more zeal, take its part in other places, 
where it could be played off as the antagonist of a purer 
evangelical faith. ‘Their philosophy is only hostility to reli- 
gion in its nearest and most, invading aspect. 

Prof. Schaff’s views have been characterized as vague, 
cloudy, mystical. In short, to sum up all in a word which is 
sometimes used as a synonyme for all that is obscure and un- 
meaning, it is said that they are most peculiarly German. 
We know ourselves so little of German theology, that we are 
unable to defend him successfully against this accusation. 
Judging however from the place of his birth and education, 
we deem it not at all unlikely or unnatural, that he should be 
somewhat tinctured with the philosophy and theology, and, 
as we should likewise conclude from some sections of his dis- 
course, with the warm evangelical piety of Tholuck and 
Hengstenberg. It is also made matter of complaint against 
him, that he proposes no explicit remedy for the evils he 
points out. Dr. Nevin furnishes a satisfactory reply. “It 
was not,” says he, “ the design of Prof. S. to say what the 
form of the future Church is to be, or how it is to be reached. 
His aim is only to press the idea that a new order must come, 
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that we should expect it, and not stand in the way. God 
must bring it to pass in his own time and way as he did the 
Reformation.” The first step towards a cure is to know our 
disorder ; and of the fact that we are suffering under a griev- 
ous moral disease, there cannot be a better proof, than the dis- 
position to assail all who would kindly remind us of our de- 
ranged condition. ‘The course of events, however, will soon 
furnish us with this knowledge. The life which yet remains 
will bring us to a position where we must meet the question 
with all its appalling difficulties. Our foreign missions, if 
successful, must hasten its speedy determination. No propo- 
sition seems to us more plain, than that the Church must be 
one, visibly one, before the world can be regenerated. Par- 
tial success may attend partial efforts ; but any general turn- 
ing of the heathen mind to Christianity, must bring up this 
Church question, and present it in a light with which modern 
sects are not familiar, Dr. Adams, of New-York, in some 
of his late lectures, has clearly shown what immense power 
the missionary efforts of Rome derive from her false unity. 
We hope the lesson will not be lost on our Protestant Churches. 
Our various evangelical denominations may exhibit much of 
the spirit of Christian union on the exciting anniversary plat- 
form ; there may be much of mutual concession and mutual 
charity, as long as the various missionary stations are separate 
and remote. One missionary society (although several rival 
institutions are already forming) may, perhaps, for a while 
most imperfectly supply the place of one Church. But sup- 
pose that in the advance of the cause, the Presbyterian, the 
Baptist, the Methodist, and the Episcopalian, come to labor 
in the same or contiguous fields; that Churches have to be 
organized, ministers ordained, and discipline exercised ; what 
a babel must there be presented to the eyes and ears of the 
astonished heathen, instead of a society having one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism. Does any one say, the Lord will provide 
a way; that is the ground assumed by Prof.S.; only he 
maintains that we should now be expecting it, praying for it, 
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preparing for it, confessing our diseased condition, instead of 
charging those who are faithful in exposing it, with being 
guilty of a Romanizing and Puseyite tendency. 

Again, there can be no effective discipline without a high 
idea of Church authority, and this can never be, while the 
Church itself is regarded as little, if any thing more, than a 
voluntary society. Excommunication and Church censures 
are designed to mean something, and to produce that fear 
which can alone make them means of saving discipline ; 
but what do they amount to when, in many cases, they result 
simply in a transfer from one voluntary society to another? 
Who will regard excommunication as a separation from the 
visible body of Christ, or for whom will it have any terrors, 
when any new opinion, not in theology simply, (a decision 
thence arising might have some plausible pretence,) but in mor- 
als and even in politics,—when any difference, for example, on 
temperance or slavery, and that too arising not so much from 
ultimate diversity of sentiment even on these points, as from 
varying standards of self-righteous zeal, shall ever and anon 
give rise to what is called anew Church! Will the discipline 
of such bodies, thus organized, be any more likely to be re- 
garded than expulsion from a debating society, or the cen- 
sures of a philosophical club? If the superstitious fears of 
an usurping priesthood, and the terrors of a purgatory were 
one extreme, surely this must be regarded as another equally 
pernicious. Opposition to Rome should not lead us to abate 
the force of some of the plainest passages in the Bible. The 
power of the keys so solemnly given, not to a priesthood, but 
to the Church, or to the Apostles as her representatives, must 
certainly be allowed to mean something. ‘To bind and loose 
in Heaven what is bound and loosed on Earth, is certainly 
something more than what is implied in the transfer of a dis- 
satisfied member from one voluntary social reform combination 
to another. Nothing can furnish stronger proof that there is 
something wrong about our Protestantism, than the fact that 
these, and kindred expressions of the Bible, have become 
almost obsolete among us. We areas shy of them, as Rome 
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is of 1 Timothy 3 : 2, or of the second commandment ; and 
with far more inconsistency in our own case, because we claim 
to be par excellence, Bible Christians. We feel the more 
confidence in this opinion, because it is sustained by the lan- 
guage of some of our most carefully formed Protestant stand- 
ards of faith and discipline. 

The idea of one Catholic Church, finally separate from 
the Italian Rome, was ever held by the Reformers. They con- 
templated, it is true, the necessary national and local partitions 
in the universal body, but they never thought of such a state 
of things as would permit che Christians, acknowledging each 
other to be Christians, (for this is the point on which we 
would ever insist,) in the same country, in the same city, aye 
in the same street, and even in the same house, to arrange 
themselves according to their elective affinities, and to main- 
tain a separate worship of one common acknowledged Lord. 
It is true, they gave more prominence to the idea of the spirit- 
ual and invisible than their Romanist opponents, but they also 
speak with equal distinctness of a visible Catholic organiza- 
tion. ‘To their minds the distinction between Rome and the 
Catholic Church was ever most clear, and hence they avoided 
that inconsistency into which, for the want of such distinction, 
we are so apt to run. They talked even harder of Anti- 
christ than we do; yet they would have been utterly aston- 
ished at such an act as that of the late General Assembly in 
respect to what is falsely called Romish baptism. ‘They 
never gave up the hope that even the portions of the universal 
body, which yet remained under the tyranny of Rome, would 
in time be delivered and brought into the wide communion 
of the one visible, reformed, Catholic Church of Christ. Our 
desire for Christian union should not, then, be satisfied with 
the hope of a closer alliance at some remote day, among the 
various Protestant denominations, but we should also include 
in this fraternal feeling, those from whom we are so estranged, 
and whom we have almost consigned to perdition, mainly 
because we have unjustly confounded them with the odious 
name of Rome. 
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We want, then, no more mere party Protestant unions ; 
no creating of new sects, under pretence of uniting together 
fragments of older ones. We should have no confidence in 
any mere outward plans, as long as the true Church feeling 
remains in its present languishing state. ‘ We need,” as Dr. 
Nevin elsewhere observes, “the sense of unity, of Catho- 
licity, reaching back to the age of the Apostles, and strug- 
gling, with God’s help, to actualize itself in the new form of 
One Visible, Holy, Catholic Church.”” May not the extremes 
of error be found in the two remote, fixed positions on which 
we have been dwelling? From them we may deduce our 
true parallax. Here are the marks to guide us to that future 
state of the Church, for whose development we are to look. 
Here is the true via media, in distinction from that pretended 
middle course of Oxford, which creeps along as close as pos- 
sible to the very edge of Rome. Christ has promised to guide 
us into all truth, but he teaches by experience as well as by 
the Spirit. There are some things we can learn in no other 
way. Nearly a thousand years were necessary to fix an im- 
pression, never to be eradicated, of the enormous evils which 
have had their root in the early substitution of a priesthood in 
place of a ministry, and of a corrupt Popedom for the voice 
of the Universal Church. Three centuries, at least, have been 
required to teach us the equally necessary lesson, that there 
are also immense evils in the other extremes of rationalizing 
sectarianism, and—we must say it, whether it sounds unpro- 
testant or not—the extravagances of the boasted natural right 
of private judgment. 

Prof. S. regards the Reformation, not as a revolution, or 
a restoration even, but as a regular historical development 
of the Church doctrine and the Church organism. He traces 
the preparation for it in the previous history, both of the 
Church and of the world ; in politics, literature, the scholastic 
theology, and previous religious developments. In close con- 
nection with this, yet not identical with it, is his doctrine of 
progress. Although, in the main, agreeing with the author in 
this part of his work, there are, however, several things to 
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which we must demur. We cannot help regarding the Re- 
formation as, in some respects, a restoration to a primitive 
standard, just as we must also believe that the futere develop- 
ment, to which our author looks with so much solicitade, will 
be a still more complete return to that system of doctrine, 
that Church organization, and that life, which certainly has 
never since been realized and felt, as it was in the days of the 
Apostles and their immediate successors. We must believe 
that the Church, as left by Luther and Calvin aod Cranmer, 
would have been more easily recognized as the bride of Christ 
by the primitive Christians, had they been permitted to behold 
it, than the Church of Hildebrand and Thomas a Becket. 
They might have discovered some few familiar marks in the 
latter, which had been left out of the former, but we cannot 
doubt which they would have regarded as standing in the 
nearest relation to their ancient home, and which would seem 
at the point of greatest departure. 

We should not object to the word progress, if simply used 
in relation to time and to development. A retrograde move- 
ment may be a necessary antecedent of a more glorious return 
to a primitive basis, and all this may be a necessary arrange- 
ment by which that primitive basis may be rendered more 
stable, more firmly apprehended, and, in this sense, more 
fully developed in the mind and the conscience. Thus, not 
only the restoration, but the intermediate retrogradation may 
both, with some propriety, be styled progress. If, however, 
Prof. S. means more than this, and would contend that, as the 
sixteenth century was a real advance upon the eighth, so the 
eighth had more of the mind of Christ than the fourth, and 
the fourth than the first, —the conclusion seems to us not only 
strange, but utterly at war with history, prophecy, and any 
comparison we may make of the spirit of the New Testament 
with that of any of the subsequent periods to which we 
havealluded. All these evidences concur in establishing, be- 
yond doubt, that there was an apostacy, a falling away, a 
retrogradation, a grievous departure from that course into 
which Christ and the Apostles first directed the Church. An 
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unregenerate world, yet lying in wickedness after eighteen 
hundred years, is, we think, sufficient evidence, that the early, 
onward, triumphant movement by which she set out to subdue 
the world, and which, in the first century, gave such fair 
promise of speedy success, must have been checked by some 
backward current. We cannot, therefore, agree with that 
opinion of Guizot and other writers on the philosophy of history, 
and which is also advanced by our author, namely, that the 
Papacy was actually necessary for the preservation of Chris- 
tianity, in the then rude condition of the world—an opinion 
which Prof. S. carries so far as to hold, that, for such coun- 
tries as Spain, Italy, and Ireland, it is actually necessary now. 
This argument, however, is we think, repelled by the most 
authentic examples. No Papacy was necessary to convert 
and hold in Christian submission the ferocious Numidian, the 
savage Gaul, and the barbarous inhabitants of Britain, whether 
Celt or Saxon. The rude Caledonians were much better Chris- 
tians under the Culdees than under the Romish priests. Chris- 
tianity was in a far purer state among the rude tribes of 
Engiand, Wales, and Ireland, than after they had been most 
unrighteously interfered with by the Papal hierarchy. The 
question thea is not what influence the Papacy may have 
exerted, for some kind of good, over those wild hordes which 
overran the Roman Empire, but, whether they would, for so 
many centuries, have continued thus wild and barbarous, bad 
they been first met with that pure and unadulerated Cliis- 
tianity, which found no barbarism capable of standing before 
it in the days of the Apostles. 

To admit the apostacy, and then contend that it was 
included in the designs of Providence, for the accomplish- 
ment of some ultimate, unknown purpose, which could not so 
well have been brought about by the speedy triumph of 
Christianity, may be a correct view ; but to call it progress, 
would be making every step in the world’s history an advance 
in the same manner ; just as is done by some of the transcen- 
dental rationalists, so that even Mahometanism and the 
French revolution may be defended on the same ground as 
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well as the Papacy. With just as much propriety, too, 
might we commend Peter’s apostacy and David’s grievous sin, 
because they were, doubtless, in the everlasting grace of God, 
the means of advance to a higher spiritual condition. In this 
sense, even Adam’s fall may be regarded, as it has been re- 
garded by some, an upward movement. Besides, the doc- 
trine of continual progress, if carried out, would be inconsistent 
with another cherished position of our author. He holds, and 
so do we, that there has been in some respects a falling away 
from the primitive Protestantism. ‘There have dropt out of 
our theology some doctrines that the reformers held most pre- 
cious, and which Prof. S., and Dr. N. contend, and, as we 
think, most justly contend, must be restored before Protes- 
tantism can fully accomplish what they style its mission. The 
vital doctrine of the mystical union has faded away from 
our speculative theology, though still retained, it is to be hoped, 
in the life of our Christianity. Rationalistic views prevail in 
relation to the sacraments. They say, and we think justly, 
that there is a great Jack of the true Church feeling. The 
future Church of the reformation, then, must be, in some res- 
pects, a restoration of a primitive Protestantism, as the refor- 
mation itself was of primitive Christianity. Ifthey mean that 
rationalism and sectarianism are necessary steps to bring the 
Church to a deeper consciousness of certain doctrines, then 
the case is precisely similar to that before presented. It is, 
however, no less a retrogradation from the truth, for all that ; 
and we must come Lack to our point of departure with sorrow 
for our unchurchly sectarixn spirit, and for the many evils and 
scandals that have followed in its train. Our view of the 
progress of the world and the Church, we must admit, is quite 
different from that presented in what is now commonly called 
the philosophy of history. We would recognize in it more of 
the absolute sovereignty of God, and less of what may be 
styled natural cause and effect ; we would regard it as marked 
by otherwise inexplicable retrogradations, abrupt and sudden 
inequalities. Like the signal fires in the Agamemnon, the 
light has glanced from one high peak to another, whilst the 
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intermediate valleys have been shrouded in comparative dark- 
ness. In other words, the outward progress of the Church has 
been marked by a series of revivals and declensions. ‘There 
have been great periods and great men for those periods. They 
stand out between previous and subsequent extremes, though in 
the whole ever indicating progress ; thus marking the true via 
media, and serving as beacon lights or way-marks to guide us 
back, or lead us on, which ever it may be styled, to primitive 
truth. We look with great confidence to such periods. We 
are not ashamed to confess, that we pin our faith upon them, 
as carrying with them clear evidence of that supernatural, 
spiritual intervention, which cannot be traced in the fanatical 
efforts of any spurious reformers. Such a period was the 
Reformation. It bore the impress of the Divine seal as no 
other period had done since the first ‘century. ‘The world 
bowed before it as it had never bowed since the days of the 
Apostles. It was attended by that same great and unmis- 
takable sign, which ever attends the first promulgation or 
revival of vital, evangelical truth. The same old spirit of 
persecution that had been so violent in the Pagan city, now 
revived in Papal Rome, and aroused itself to a desperate 
conflict with the same antagonist. The struggle of the Re- 
formers had this attestation of its primitive and apostolical 
character,—it was the second age of martyr witnesses. On 
this account, we rank the fathers of the Reformation as equal, 
to say the least, to any in the early Greek or Latin Church, 
and as possessing an authority, which does not belong to the 
directly preceding or subsequent ages of the Church. 

In regard, however, to the life of the Church, as distin- 
guished from its faith and purity, we cordially agree with Prof. 
S. in holding to its continuity ; not merely as a fact, but as a 
most important and vital truth. Whatever may have been 
its retrogradations, the Church, we are satisfied, must be re- 
garded as identical with the Church of history. It has had 
no abrupt chasms. It has never proceeded per saltum. It 
has never been invisible or run under ground. Had its con- 
tinuity ceased but for a moment, there might have been a new 
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creation, but it would not have been the same Church that 
was once built on the foundation of the Apostles, any more 
than that could be said to be the same State, or the same in- 
dividual man, the direct continuity of whose being had been, 
for ever so short a period, wholly interrupted. The very 
laws of language drive us to this, and we cannot use the ex- 
pressions, “the Church,” or “the visible Church,” without 
indissolubly associating with them these ideas of unity, con- 
tinuity, and identity. We may fancy as many cases as we 
please, of persons thrown upon a desert island, and there be- 
coming converted by the reading of some casually found copy 
of the Scriptures. We may inquire, with ever so much se- 
riousness, whether such persons, thus situated, could ever con- 
stitute atrue Church. It is a sufficient reply, that the case 
never has happened. God has so far taken care, that the 
vitality and organization of the different parts of His Church, 
broken as it may be, have ever, as yet, been derived directly 
from the life of preceding organisms, and we firmly believe 
that this continuity will be maintained unto the very end of 
time. 

Most Protestants would, perhaps, admit this, although 
there may be some whose Church feelings and Church ideas 
are so exceedingly low, as to attach no importance to such a 
continuity, and to find no difficulty in believing that the or- 
ganic life, which commenced on the first establishment of the 
Church, might repeatedly go out, and be again rekindled, as 
easily as the spark is drawn from the flint and tinder. Such, 
however, are comparatively few, even among the most ultra- 
Protestants. There is something in the way which is stronger 
than our rationalism. Whatever may be our speculative dog- 
mas, most of us have a Church feeling, of which we cannot 
wholly divest ourselves; a feeling which is pained at the 
thought of any interruption of this continuity, and which 
causes us to attach, perhaps without being fully aware of the 
reason, great importance to the historical facts by which it is 
established. If we strongly wish to avoid all contiguity to 
Rome, we seek for it among the Waldenses, the Albigenses, 
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or the Culdees; but whatever course we take, we do, never- 
theless, seek for it, and we feel lost when we cannot find the 
track, as though our own vitality was concerned in the 
search. Wecannot endure the thought, that there has been 
a year, a month, or even a day, since the time of the Apostles, 
when there was no organic society of real Christians upon 
earth; when either the life was totally extinct, or it existed, 
if such a supposition can be maintained, in scattered individu- 
als unknown to each other and to the world—with no claim 
to be regarded in any sense as a visible organized body. 
Christianity simply as a philosophy, or a system of truth, 
(the great error of ultra Protestantism,) might, in its abstract 
state, that is, abstracted from all individual or organic con- 
sciousness, have crossed many a dark chasm in history, and 
have been Christianity still, even during all the time of its 
speculative transmission. Such a Christianity may have ex- 
isted in books and parchments, as the works of Aristotle, it is 
said, remained for several centuries, concealed from the world. 
It may have lived in creeds, and confessions of faith, and de- 
crees of Councils. It may have existed, as some have said, 
in the Bible. Still there are few, even among Protestants, 
who would be satisfied with such a view, although they 
might be unable to say wherein it would be inconsistent with 
prevailing dogmas. ‘The reason is evident. ‘There is some- 
thing more than truth and its influences in Christianity. 
There is a real, and not merely a figurative life, a life be- 
longing to the Church as an organized body, in connection 
with a living head. As Christians, yea, as Protestant Chris- 
tians, we partake of that life. Although, perhaps, it may 
not be present to the mind as an objective speculative dogma, 
yet we feel that there is something which unites us, not only 
to all the Christians now on earth, but also to all who are 
now with Christ—something that links us away back to the 
first Apostles and Martyrs of the Lord Jesus. We cannot 
bear to think, that this life has been interrupted, although we 
might be unable to give a reason for the feeling, and may be 
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therefore inclined to regard it as little more than an irrational, 
though pious prejudice. | 

Some who would admit the sentiment, might contend that 
it is satisied by tracing the Church in some obscure lines of 
persecuted sects, connected by links on which history sheds 
its faintest rays. ‘They might even feel a sort of antiquarian 
interest, in running up the spiritual genealogy through the 
Waldenses, and other such witnesses for the truth,—proceed- 
ing along the finest historical thread, which, where they can- 
not trace it by sight, they follow by faith; so strong is the 
feeling which impels to belief in its continuance. This, 
however, would resemble the life of those lowest animal 
substances which are propagated by sections, rather than that 
of an organized body ever in connection with a Divine and 
Everliving Head. The Waldenses are certainly worthy of 
being regarded as a light shining in dark places. Their his- 
tory may present the brightest line amid surrounding shades. 
We may thank God for such a pure vein of vitality running 
for ages through Christ’s raystical body, conveying the most 
precious influences from the Divine Redeemer; yet we can- 
not help feeling, with Dr. Nevin, (p. 33,) that there was 
something more than this in the full idea of the life of the 
Catholic Church. Our author takes delight—and we must 
confess that we share in the feeliny—in finding a broader 
stream of life in the wide bosom of the universal, visible, 
Christian organization, tyrannized over as it was by the anti- 
Christian Papacy, and deeply marred in its spirituality by the 
pestilential corruptions flowing from it,—corruptions which, 
although they tended to stagnate and impede, did not wholly 
destroy the vitality that had come down from the Redeemer 
himself. Had this Catholic congregation contained no real 
Christians, through which it was thus united back to the 
fountain-head of life, we admit that its visible organization, or 
any outward visible succession, however accurately pre- 
served, would not have entitled it to the name of the Church. 
But the most ultra contemner of the middle ages dares not 
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affirm this. ‘The tares which the enemy had sown in the vis- 
ible kingdom, may have been rank ; and yet, if in the midst 
of the worship of Baal, and Moloch, and calves, and demons, 
there were seven thousand undefiled spirits, may we not sup- 
pose that there were more than seven times seventy thousand 
true and spiritual worshippers, ‘during the darkest period of 
Papal tyranny and apostacy. 

Nothing can be more directly opposed to the absurd pre- 
tensions of the Oxford school, than this very view of Prof. 
Schaff, that the true life of the Church has been a broad 
stream flowing continually from the Apostles down to the 
present day. On this account our authors condemn the Pu- 
seyites, for “ overleaping the time since the Reformation, in 
their efforts to connect the Church with the remote antiquity 


of the third century.” (See Dr. N’s Introduction, p. 23.) 


“With all their historical feeling, (says Prof. S.) the Puseyites 
show themselves, in regard to the Reformation, absolutely unhistori- 
cal. They would shut out of view the last three centuries entirely, 
and, by one vast leap, carry back the Church to the point where it 
stood before the separation of the Oriental and Western Communions. 
Their doctrine of the Episcopal succession, with its denial of the 
universal priesthood of all believers, the Episcopal and Apostolical 
character of every inwardly and outwardly called minister of Christ, 
involving the papistical idea of a clerical mediatorship between God 
and man—this is the old leaven of the Pharisees, which has never 
been thoroughly purged out of the Anglican Church, and may now 
be said to offend Protestant feeling in the writings of the Oxford 
School, from beginning to end. If this succession was taken as one 
simply of doetrine and ministry—successio spiritus Dei, doctrinae, et 
ministerit Divini—it would be necessarily included in the idea of the 
Church, as the abidixg and indissoluble communion of believers 
in Christ. But, instead of this, the idea is limited to an order of 
Bishops, unscripturally sundered from the laity and lower clergy, as 
though they were alone competent to transmit ministerial power. 
According to this theory, Paul was illegitimate fully, because he had 
his ordination neither from the Lord, nor from an Apostle, but from a 
simple Presbyter in Damascus. How monstrous, again, is the posi- 
tion, that the dead Armenian and the Greek denominations, because 
they have Bishops, belong regularly to the Holy Church Catholic, 
while the German Reformed, Lutheran, and Presbyterian bodies are 
denied any such character. Let it be allowed that the Tractarians 
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are right, and all unbishoped Churches are left without hope, till 
their clergy submit to have their character made valid by the hands 
of his Grace of Canterbury, or some Diocesan Onderdonk on this side 
of the water. Preposterous imagination! Can the Church be 
renovated by putting on a new coat ?”—pp. 125-6, 


If some ultra Protestants have falsely regarded the 
Church’s historical life as proceeding per saltum, through 
sects obscure, or connected by almost invisible contiguities, 
whilst at times it has become almost invisible, or like the fab- 
ulous waters of Arethusa, found its way under ground, the 
High Church party have been guilty of a still greater absurd- 
ity, in tracing down this life through certain most attenuated 
lines, which even if whole and continuous furnish only a 
tactual and lineal succession—often, too, passing through points 
in which the true life of Christianity had no more existence 
than in the most profane orgies of paganism. ‘That there 
have been many links, in such a series, which all must ac- 
knowledge to have been deeply affected with spiritual death, is 
a fact of tremendous significance, when such lineal succession 
is relied upon as the only channel through which the Church’s 
life has flowed. Christ’s promise, if thus limited, must be 
taken in the lowest official sense, or it has most certainly been 
broken. If they will confine it to the line of Popes and 
Bishops, then “ he has not been with them always.” In no 
spiritual sense whatever, was he with Alexander Borgia. In 
no sense whatever, can this monster be said to stand as a ne- 
cessary conduit in the stream of life that has flowed down from 
the Saviour. In no sense whatever, has this poisoning, this 
horribly licentious and incestuous Pope imparted any true 
grace, or any spiritual gift that would have been impeded for 
want of such a succession as that in which he is said to have 
formed a necessary link. But what then, asks one, becomes 
of all Churches, Romish, Episcopal, or Protestant, if such 
consequences are to be attached to the cases of wicked and 
antichristian ministers of the gospel? The question may well 
be asked by those, and of those who make their ministry or 
priesthood the only channel of the Church’s true life. It has 
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no difficulty for such as believe, with Prof. S., that this vital- 
ity has descended in the broad stream of the whole visible 
Church, flowing down through laity and clergy, although ever 
more or less in contact with a vast amount of spiritual death. 
It has no difficulty for those who hold that the clergy derive 
not only their spiritual, but also their official life, through a 
living Church, instead of imparting life to it. ‘They bear not 
the Church, but the Church them. On our theory, they are 
but branches, of which the Church is the trunk, and Christ 
the root. ‘They might be all dead, and yet. the Church sur- 
vive to give rise to other branches, and other organisms. But 
how different a feeling comes over the soul—we appeal to 
Papist, Puseyite, or Protestant—at the bare thought, that at 
any time the life of Christianity had been wholly extinct in 
every single member of the visible organism, whether clergy 
or laity. A most tremendous difficulty, surely, lies in the 
way of those who, with history before them, can assert that 
the Episcopacy has furnished the only vessels, or the Papacy 
the spinal marrow, through which this vitality has descended ; 
or, in other words, that they have constituted the only chan- 
nels through which Christ has ever lived in the hearts of be- 
lievers. The absurdity of the ultra Protestant is as nothing 
when compared with this. ‘The one may believe that a stream 
may occasionally run under ground, the folly of the other can 
only be equalled by him who would lay plumbers’ pipes in 
the stream of the mighty Mississippi, and trace its course by 
them, instead of the broad channel which nature designed for 
the transmission of its fertilizing waters. In the face of the 
acknowledgment, which even Oxford makes, that there are in 
the Scriptures but exceedingly slender proofs, if any, of such 
a succession, how dare men appeal to history? Episcopa- 
cy and the Papacy are both unquestionably ancient, but this 
fact only shows how conclusive has been their trial. Do they 
appeal to History, to strengthen their feeble claim from 
Scripture? To History, then, let them go. It is full of the 
records of their condemnation. Protestantism has its great 
defects, but there has not yet been sufficient time to show 
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that those defects are incurable. If, however, history ever 
pronounced any verdict, then, certainly, the other system has 
been weighed in the balances and found wanting. Nowhere 
is that disguised rationalism which contends both with history 
and the Bible, so strikingly exhibited as in the defence of this 
scheme by the Oxford theologians. 

If then the theory of our authors be true, the followers 
of Dr. Pusey are, in reality, the most unchurcbly of all sects, 
and the most opposed to the true idea of historical life. 
With as much reason might we trace the vitality of the Eng- 
lish nation through the genealogies of the Tudors and Plan- 
tagenets, and contend, that where this could not be found, 
the national life had ceased, as to attempt to find in this 
narrow, and ofitimes most unchristian succession, that broad 
kingdom to which Christ had promised his uninterrupted 
presence. And yet to these perverters of the true idea 
of the Church, have we yielded the precious word to such a 
degree, that whoever out of the limits of the Papacy or the 
Episcopacy, ventures to talk much about the Church, and a 
true Church feeling, or to lament the real defects of Protest- 
antism, is very likely to be set down at once as manifesting 
anti-protestant tendencies. 

We have suffered ourselves to be driven, by the high 
claims of the opposing school, into a false position, both in 
respect to the word and the idea. Still, we think, there is a 
good dea] more of real Church feeling among the evangelical 
Protestant denominations, than Prof. S. and Dr. N. are willing 
toallow. ‘The Church dogma, as a dogma, is doubtless more 
prominent among the Papists and Puseyites. Perhaps, too, 
there is among them more of a certain kind of artificial 
and sentimental feeling in relation to it. This is especially 
the case, just now, with certain young poets of the latter party, 
who, although just emerged from the straitest Puritan or Pres- 
byterian sects, talk and sing about “ Holy Mother,” as though 
they could trace their spiritual genealogy through the line of 
all the Canterburies, or really fancied themselves in that mediz- 
val period which they praise so highly, and of which they 
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know so little. It is, however, an easy matter to detect this 
miserable affectation of a spurious Church feeling. It may all 
be summed up in a pretended admiration of “ the saintly George 
Herbert,” of monkish rhymes, and Latin hymns. Should 
any one impose upon their ignorance, by translating and 
dressing up in this antique guise, one of Watts’ Church lyrics, 
they would doubtless regard it with the same rapture, as indeed 
a most precious relic of the purest catholicity. But this sen- 
timentality is as heartless as the system of which it is the 
offspring. ‘There is more real Church feeling in the hymns 
of Wesjey and Watts, than in all the cold cathedral strains 
of the school to which we refer. One sound from the true 
lyre of David, even although it may come to us through the old 
Scottish version, is worth it all. How indeed could there be 
any true emotion at the mention of Christ’s kingdom, among 
such as would unchurch the most evangelical portions of 
Christendom? What Church feeling is that, which embraces 
Portugal, and Naples, and even Abyssinia, whilst it regards 
as heathen, Scotland, and Germany, and New England? 
Deficient as we may be in reverence for the true idea of a 
visible catholicity, and however much it may be marred by 
Opposing sectarian sympathies, still, we do believe, the Evan- 
gelical Protestant denominations do really possess a Church 
feeling, more pure than any thing of the kind existing among 
those who denounce them as schismatics—and that, too, not 
in regard, merely, to the invisible or spiritual kingdom, but to 
the visible community of professing Christians. We believe 
that the bare mention or thought of this visible kingdom, as 
distinguished from a visible world in deadly opposition to it, 
calls forth among them a warmer emotion than is ever known 
at Rome or Oxford. What cathedral poet has ever set forth 
this attachment in strains so fervent and affectionate as those 
of the noble Puritan hymn: 


I love thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode ; 

The church our blest Redeemer bought 
With his own precious blood. 
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I love thy Church, O God ! 
Her walls before thee stand ; 

Dear as the apple of thine eye, 
And graven on thy hand. 


The spirit with which these precious words have been often 

sung in the Methodist conference, or Presbyterian prayer 
meeting, or Puritan meeting-house, may well be compared, 
in respect to purity and truth, with any that was ever exhibited 
in the Gothic temple, though aided by the lyre of Herbert or 
of Keble. High Churchmen, in whose psalinody this hymn 
is a special favorite, as one peculiarly their own, have been 
known to express great surprise, when told of its Puritan 
origin. ‘They might well imagine, however, that the third 
stanza, at least, came from warmer and more Catholic hearts 
than their own— 


If e’er to bless thy sons, 
My voice or hands deny— 


With what feeling, or rather with what want of all feeling, 
must they sing this solemn imprecating strain, when they call 
to mind, how many precious members of the Redeemer’s body 
their narrow schismatical spirit would consign to uncovenanted 
mercies. A true churchman would feel, that even to harbor 
the thought is enough to put his soul in peril. It is not sim- 
ply in reference to the spiritual or invisible that these verses 
are such favorites with all truly evangelical souls. They love 
no less those parts that refer to the visible arrangement of 
Christ’s kingdom, and the visible order of his house— 


Beyond my highest joy, 
I prize her heavenly ways, 

Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 
Her hymns of love and praise. 


Every one is familiar with the ancient declaration—“ Give 
me the making of a people’s ballads, and let any one else 
make their laws.” It is applicable, in its fullest sense, to the 
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songs and hymns of the Church. There is little danger of 
error when these are orthodox in sentiment and in feeling. 
Rigid as is our Calvinism, we have no fears that the Armin- 
ianism of our Methodist brethren will greatly mar their attach- 
ment to the “ doctrines of grace,” as long as they are fond of 
hymas, so full of the great truths of the Gospel, the bleeding 
sacrifice, the justifying righteousness, the incarnation, the in- 
tercession, the affiliation or adoption, and the life, as that favor- 
ite one, commencing — 


Arise, my soul, arise, 
Shake off thy guilty fears. 


Neither can we believe, that the true Church feeling, how- 
ever impeded in its flow, will ever become extinct among 
those who delight in Watts’ plain yet beautiful version of the 
87th Psalm— 


God in his earthly temple lays 
Foundations for his Heavenly praise. 
He likes the tents of Jacob well, 

But still in Zion loves to dwell. 


That most precious word, Zion !—so long consecrated as a 
memorial of the visible congregation of the faithful—from 
what hearts does it come forth with the warmest gush of feel- 
ing? Who speak with the most affectionate tenderness of 
“the City of our God?” 


Thou City of our God below; 
Thy fame shall Tyre and Egypt know. 


Where is such language most a favorite—we mean, among the 
laity, who are supposed to be under the influence of no pro- 
fessional dialect? Is it at St. Paul’s, or St. John’s, or Trinity, 
or in the meeting for prayer in the session or conference 
room? We ask not whoare most fond of the phrase, “ Holy 
Mother,”’ but who do really speak with the most sincere and 
heartfelt interest, of the Church, as the true birth-place of 
souls.— 
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Egypt, and Tyre, and Greek, and Jew, 
Shall there begin their lives anew. 
Angels and men shall join to sing, 
The hill where living waters spring. 
When God makes up his last account, 
Of natives in his Holy Mount, 

? Twill be an honor to appear, 

As one new-born and nourished there. 


Amid all the false reasoning, and cant, and quackish de- 
clamation that have been charged upon our religious anniver- 
sary meetings—in these very hotbeds, as some would style 
them, of Ultra-Protestantism, and where, too, at times, some 
of the most unchurchly dogmas are said to be put forth—even 
here, we firmly believe, there is manifested more real love to 
the visible kingdom of Christ, in its purest and most enlarged 
sense, than in those assemblies where the first and last word 
is ever, the Church, but where its meaning is limited to the 
most narrow acceptation,—hardly embracing even the laity 
of such exclusively Church-like sects. 

And so also in respect to what is styled the Church’s vis- 
ibility, the Evangelical Protestant bodies may well be com- 
pared with those who imagine themselves the almost exclusive 
maintainers of the dogma. The language of some would lead 
us to suppose, that this visibility depended upon the size of a 
Cathedral, the height of a spire, the extent of an organ, or the 
number of open visible baptisms, confirmations, &c. At least, 
we might draw this inference from the statistical reports of some 
ecclesiastical bodies. Now certainly we need not run to this 
most narrow extreme of what may be styled, a visual visi- 
bility, to avoid the error of the followers of Fox and Penn. 
There certainly is a visible Church, in distinction from the 
purely spiritual communion which comprises only the true 
elect of God, but this, we conceive, is to be measured by a 
standard far different from that above mentioned. It must, it 
is true, be visible in the sense of an outwardly organized body, 
with a visible authority, and a visible discipline ; but the most 
important aspect of the Church’s true visibility is in its rela- 
tion to the world. Christ’s kingdom is likened unto a city set 
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on a hill. This, then, is its most real and highest visibility ; 
and, in this respect, the Evangelical Protestant bodies may, 
with great advantage, be compared with those by whom they 
are despised as mere schools of rationalizing lecturers. 

The world never errs in this. It has an instinctive per- 
ception where Christ’s kingdom is to be found. It seldom, if 
ever, fails to determine aright the position of its hated adver- 
sary. It never fails to see the really visible Church. Now 
what bodies can best abide this test ? What Churches stand 
out in boldest relief, and in most visible contrast with the 
world, and which are most in favor with Christ’s enemy ? 
What side is instinctively taken, when the contest waxes 
warm against evangelical truth? In short, to make our 
meaning plain, if worldliness and infidelity were compelled to 
choose, would they take sides with Rome and Oxford, or with 
those Churches which honor Calvin, and Knox, and the Synod 
of Dort? Which has the most awe for the carnal mind— 
penance and asceticism, with all their alleged sanctity, or the 
soul-troubling doctrine of justification by faith alone, with all 
its alleged tendency to licentiousness? Which fills the sen- 
sualist, the worldling, or the infidel, with the most alarm ? 
Which most wrings the conscience? Which most compels 
the sinner to think of the holiness of God, of his own deprav- 
ity, and his own utterly lost condition ? 

Again, among what denominations do the phrases “ ad- 
mission into the Church,” “members of the Church,” etc., 
have the deepest significance? When it is said of a certain 
one, He has “joined the Church,’ what Churches are imme- 
diately suggested to the mind? Is it that sect which is ever 
loudest in the use of the word, as though it were its own pe- 
culiar property ? Let experience judge and answer. 

We think that Prof. S. has not done full justice, in this 
respect, to some of the principal evangelical bodies. The 
Puritans of New England, he regards as having possessed 
less Church feeling than some other denominations. Their 
peculiar relation to an oppressing hierarchy, may have led 
them into the opposite extreme, as far as the mere Church 
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dogma was concerned. In respect, however, to the feeling, 
where has it been in more vigorous exercise, than among the 
early congregations of New-Kngland? In true love for 
Christ’s visible kingdom, in warm attachment, not only to 
their own Zion, but to the Israel of God, whether in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Holland, Germany, or Switzerland, the rigid 
worshipper in the meeting-house, may fearlessly be compared 
with the disciples of Laud, the Church of Charles the Sec- 
ond, or the narrow Nonjurors. Nowhere was there a more 
scrupulous care for the visible order of God’s house, and 
among no people was there a more decided opposition to that 
false spiritualism, which despises all external order, rites, and 
ordinances. No people ever made more of the Church, as 
the very soul of the commonwealth, the grand director of 
individual, domestic, social, and political life. Their love for 
their plain external order, and their most anxious solicitude 
for its pure transmission to posterity, were great in the inverse 
ratio of its extreme simplicity. Read their hymns, their devo- 
tional exercises, especially those pertaining to days of thanks- 
giving, or fasting and humiliation ; enter into the soul of their 
worship, and then judge, whether from cathedral or meeting- 
house went up the holiest songs in praise of Zion, the most 
fervent prayers for the Redeemer’s kingdom on earth, or the 
purest remembrances of the city of our God. 

Again, if we turn our eyes to Scotland, how will the 
Church of John Knox compare with that which Queen Eliz- 
abeth established in opposition to the piety, the martyr-zeal, 
aye, as we are borne out by history, too, in saying, the learn- 
ing of the Reformed Church of England? The latter has 
ever put forth the most high-sounding claims to Church au- 
thority. She bas talked much of the keys, and of binding 
and loosing. She has been full of poetical sentiment respect- 
ing Holy Mother,—a term which, even in condemnation of 
its abuse, we would use in no spirit of irreverence. She has 
professed to be the very model of a true, and of course, a 
pure Church, driving from her all the profane, or else trans- 
forming them, through her inberent store of grace, into regen- 
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erate Christians. But with all these magnificent pretensions, 
what discipline has she ever exercised ? What has she ever 
bound or loosed ? Compare her in this respect with ber plain 
and despised sister of Scotland. Which has really and truly 
been the most Church-like in this vital matter of discipline 
and authority? Can any one be at a loss as to the an- 
swer? 

In respect to teaching, too, how stands the comparison ? 
For centuries has the one been loud in the assertion of this 
claim. She has assumed to be “ the ground and pillar of the 
truth.” The people were to receive the law at her hands. 
They were to have no other faith but the faith of the Church. 
The priest’s lips alone were to teach knowledge. And yet 
the greater part of her instruction has consisted in the con- 
stant and stale assertion of this single dogma. The exercise 
of her boasted Church authority has exhausted itself in the 
continual putting forth of a claim to such authority. What 
has she really taught in comparison with her despised and mo- 
dest neighbor? We would not at all undervalue the labors 
of the great divines and scholars of the Church of England, 
but as regards the faithful and persevering instruction of 
the common people in evangelical truth, how will she 
compare with the Church of Scotland? ‘The latter, although 
she has had but little to say about her authority, or exclusive 
right to control the faith, bas been, most eminently, a teach- 
tng Church. Nowhere has catechetical instruction been 
ever so systematically, so thoroughly, and so universally car- 
ried on. Her bishops have indeed been pastors. For gene- 
rations have they fed the sheep and guarded the lambs, in 
the fields, on the mountains, and in the lowly glens, demand- 
ing no reverence for the Episcopal stole, or submission to any 
symbolical Episcopal crook. In the English Cathedral, or in 
“the village Church,” which forms socharming a picture in the 
strains of some of our shallow sentimentalists, there has doubt- 
less been far more preaching about the Church and her tradi- 
tionary right to teach ; but take the laity of the two denomina- 
tions, (for this, after all, is the best test of true churchman- 
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ship,) and in which do we find the most real feeling of 
attachment to the Church as the body of Christ, the Zion of 
God, the kingdom of the Redeemer, as distinguished from a 
world lying in wickedness? We may be mistaken on this 
point, yet it does really seem, that far more of all this, in its 
best and purest state, has heretofore existed in Scotland and 
New-England, than among the inhabitants of Yorkshire or 
Cornwall. But what shall we say, then, of those who have 
been for ages under the tradition-dispensing hierarchy of 
Sicily, or Sardinia, or who have sat under the teaching priest- 
hood of Ireland, or Lower Canada? Do they form Churches of 
Christ? With all their imperfections, corruptions, ignorance, 
and slavish superstition tothe Romish Antichrist, we dare not 
deny them the title. What then, we ask, must be thought of 
that Church feeling which would embrace these in its catho- 
licity, whilst it would regard as outcasts from the common- 
wealth of Israel such communions as those of Tholuck and 
Hengstenberg, of Chalmers, of Elliot and Brainard and 
Dwight? Is antichristian too harsh a term to apply to the 
spirit which gives birth to such a view of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom? Surely, there are some conclusions which inevita- 
bly disprove the premises from which they are derived. If 
the doctrine of the Episcopal succession leads fairly to such 
a result, then is the doctrine false. To a sound mind, un- 
shackled by invincible prejudice, no other argument would be 
necessary. At least, to sustain so monstrous a conclusion, 
the most express declarations of Scripture may certainly be 
required, and such declarations, it is conceded on all hands, 
are not to be found. 

We would say thus much for the past, and, to some 
extent, the present state of our Evangelical Churches. It 
must be admitted, however, that in our own times there are, 
throughout Protestant christendom, some grounds for the alarm 
raised by Prof. Schaff. Whilst the false love of a hierarchy, 
taking the guise of love for the Church, may be waxing 
stronger in some bodies, the true Church feeling is decaying 
in others, where it once was cherished. Especially is this 
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the case in our own land. Here there is every appearance 
of an ecclesiastical crisis. The Church dogma, and the 
Church feeling, seem both destined to be most severely 
tested. Almost all our larger Christian bodies have been, and 
are yet, to some extent, representatives of national Churches in 
Europe. The Episcopal may certainly be so considered. 
The Presbyterian is a branch of the Church of Scotland. 
The Dutch Reformed bears the same, or even a closer rela- 
tion to her mother in Holland. The German Reformed 
derives its origin and its life from the Church of the same 
name in Germany. The orthodox Puritans, also, in their 
varieties, may be regarded as the offspring of the Church 
of England. When they left their mother country they 
could hardly be said to occupy the position of dissenters. 
They were rather a party in the national congregation, who 
had deen defeated in their efforts to give it a more thoroughly 
reformed character, and who therefore left their native land to 
avoid becoming dissenters, and that they might realize, on a 
foreign coast, their more perfect ecclesiastical polity. They 
parted in no friendly mood from the Church of England, and 
yet, it is matter of history, that they did for some time regard 
her as a mother, although, at the same time, they charged her 
with being a harsh parent. The origin of the Wesleyan 
Methodists is well known, and also, the fact that in England 
they never regarded {themselves as wholly sundered from the 
parent stem. In this way may be traced the historical stream 
of life, in almost all its branches. There has been, till quite 
recently, no such thing known, among evangelical denomi- 
nations, as a strictly voluntary society, starting up, automa- 
ton-like, from no acknowledged necessary connection with 
previous Churches. The most irregular and least justifiable 
secessions, came out as bodies deriving their ministry and their 
government from those from whom they separated. Thus 
almost all our ecclesiastical organisms have had a natural, 
although, in some respects, an irregular growth out of previous- 
ly existing organisms, which in like manner sprang from others, 
and so on, back to the days of the first Churches planted by 
the Apostles. In this way the continuity of life, though in- 
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jured, and sometimes greatly interrupted, may yet be said to 
have been preserved. 

In attaching value to such an Apostolical succession, we 
are only following a feeling, of which, as we have contended, 
it is very hard for any Christian wholly to divest himself. 
There have heretofore been very few who would have been 
- wholly indifferent to the fact, whether the society to which 
they had belonged, possessed this continuity, or had suddenly 
at some period of its history, commenced an automaton course, 
under the direction of those who had had no Christian: con- 
nection with any antecedent organism. 

In the crisis, however, through which we are passing in 
this country, this is actually beginning to be the case. Not 
only are there new bodies continuing separate from the old, 
on altogether slight and inadequate grounds, but there are 
cases arising among us of associations in the strictest sense 
voluntary —self-constituted, claiming no continuous derivation 
from any others, and although caliing themselves churches, ac- 
knowledging no higher obligation, and no higher life for their 
pretended organisms, than avowedly belong to a temperance 
or a moral reform society. 

These things ought to show us whither we are tending. 
Even political society never could acknowledge so loose and 
disorganizing a principle! Surely, then, may we say, that 
the idea of the Church as developed in the New Testament— 
the organism of that society to which such sublime epithets are 
applied as “the pillarand ground of the truth,” “ the body of 
Christ,” and through which, it is declared, that to Principalities 
and Powers in the heavens is made known the manifold wisdom 
of God, must undoubtedly be something more than what it is, not 
unfrequently, assumed to be, even among such as are in other 
respects comparatively orthodox. Most certainly it must be 
something more than a society which Mr. Gerrit Smith, or 
William Lloyd Garrison, may create and dissolve when they 
choose. If there is,;—and who can read the New Testament 
and doubt it ?—one universal visible Church, in distinction 
from a school, or schools of philosophy,—a Church most dear 
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to the Apostles and first disciples of our Lord, and to the 
unity of which they attached the utmost importance, then 
certainly we have gone too far in this country, to the un- 
churchly extreme. If there are such things as schism, and 
criminal sectarianism, we are in great danger of becoming 
guilty of them. In many parts, not only the Church dogma, 
but also the Church feeling, is almost wholly lost. We 
ought, therefore, to be thankful to those who sound the alarm, 
instead of charging them with Romish tendencies for so doing. 

In the present discourse, Prof. S. does not pretend to as- 
sign, or even conjecture, the form of the future Church, or to 
point out the mode by which it may be reached. He has 
little confidence in artificial unions, or the making a new sect 
to destroy old ones. The first thing, ard the great thing, is 
to attempt to revive a true Church feeling, and when this is 
warmly cherished in every department of our broken Zion, 
and each section begins to feel that it is incomplete and de- 
prived of a portion of its true life, as long as it is not in true 
church relations, (in distinction from individual toleration and 
fellowship,) with other Christian bodies,—then one great step 
towards the blessed consummation has been already taken. 
When the heart has been prepared, God may provide a way. 
If, in a case so difficult, and yet so important to the highest 
interests of a dying world, we should even believe that He 
would interfere by some supernatural display of the power 
of his grace, surely it could not be charged with being 
any irrational superstition. If the soil be prepared, how easy 
would it be for him so to raise the spiritual temperature, by 
an outpouring of the Spirit of life, as well as of truth, that all 
sects, not even leaving out of the estimate the arrogant school 
of Oxford, or the subjects of Romish tyranny, should melt 
and flow into one ! 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to bestow as 
much attention as we could wish, upon Dr. Nevin’s concluding 
discourse on the Catholic unity of the Church, as depending 
on the mystical union of all believers with Christ. A doc- 
trine to which this name was applied, was certainly most 
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strenuously maintained by the Reformers ; and although it has 
in a measure fallen out of our modern theology, still we have 
reason to believe, that, like the Church principle, it enters 
largely into the feelings of all true Christians ; denoting in fact 
their very life, although as a speculative dogma but little ap- 
prehended, and in many cases even denied. It certainly is 
acknowledged, in most of our Protestant standards, and by 
our highest Protestant authorities. ‘The great name of Cal- 
vin would alone be sufficient to defend any one from heresy 
who should maintain it. But we would not rest here. Be- 
yond all question, to our mind, a doctrine of a more intimate 
union to Christ than is maintained by many, or even most 
Protestants, is taught in the New Testament ; and in it, we 
agree with Dr. Nevin in believing, shall we find that great 
peculiarity of Christianity, which formed the true unity of 
the primitive Church, as it will also be the uniting life of the 
Church of the latter days. Forced and artificial Christian 
unions have only multiplied instead of destroying sects. Be- 
nevolent societies, although they spring out of a still existing 
churchly and catholic feeling, do yet tend to injure the 
Church, by superseding its proper organization. It seems 
impossible, also, to devise any system of truth, be it more or 
less stringent, or more or less liberal, in the reception of which, 
as the only bond, the different denominations may be united. 
As long+as Christianity is thus regarded as a philosophy or 
system of truths, and nothing more (for we really cannot per- 
ceive the ground of distinction which Prof. Tappan makes 
between them,)* so long the differences and separations will 
remain among all those who have discovered the worthless- 
ness of that unity, which depends solely on an external hie- 
rarchical succession. Here we have the two great extremes. 
The Papist and the Oxfordite, who are near enough in this 
respect to be classed together, rely upon this external or ritual 
unity. The rationalizing Protestant looks to what he is 





* We refer to an article, written in an admirable spirit in the preeeding 
No. of the Repository. 
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pleased to denominate, a spiritual unity arising from agreement 
in doctrine. If the fact that Christianity isa life—in distinc- 
tion both from truth and external order—does indeed consti- 
tute the true uniting power, then both the other extremes, when 
held by themselves, are alike systems of rationalism—whether 
it is manifested in the Papacy, or in the Episcopal succession 
on the one hand, or, in the two forms of liberal, or specula- 
tively orthodox Protestantism, on the other. It may be 
asked however,—What is the doctrine of the life but a dog- 
ma, and if so, what uniting power has it more than any other 
speculative truth? The objection is plausible, and yet, we 
think, there is something in this, even as addressed to the in- 
tellect alone, which tends more to produce the desired result, 
than any other. As an actual life, however, in the soul, 
not only felt but acknowledged, it must transcend any mere 
influence of truth, as truth, of however solemn and holy a na- 
ture it may be thought to be. It is admitted, of course, by 
all serious minds, that no other agent but the Divine Spirit 
can be ever expected to perform this work of healing the 
Church ; but will it not be by a revival of that feeling, so 
prominent in the primitive age, that between Christ and every 
Christian there is a real union, and, of course, that all Chris- 
tians hold to each other the relation of real and not merely 
figurative or moral brotherhood,—a brotherhood as intimate, if 
not more so, than any natural affinity, because they all live one 
common Jife, in distinction from maintaining common truths, 
or thinking common thoughts, or possessing common feelings ? 

Whoever examines carefully the writings of the earliest 
Christian Fathers, must be struck with their sudden departure 
on some points, from the letter and spirit of the Scriptures,— 
especially as regards the authority of the ministry, and an ap- 
proach, to say the least, to the doctrine of a mediating priest- 
hood. Between the liberal Paul and the rigid Ignatius, there 
would seem to be, in this respect, the lapse of ages. The 
difference is still greater, and grows continually greater, in 
subsequent writers. So also in respect to the cardinal doc- 
trine of justification by faith, we cannot resist the belief, that 
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here also there was a departure which began to take place 
ata very early day. It seems to have suffered a sudden 
eclipse, and not to have emerged again in its original bright- 
ness, until the time of Augustine and Pelagius. We feel 
certain that the language and spirit of our Reformers on this 
subject is far more in accordance with that of Paul, than the 
style of those who lived but one or two centuries after him. 
The transition is certainly much easier from the Epistle to the 
Romans, or the Galatians, to Calvin’s Institutes, and Luther’s 
Sermons, than to Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Tertullian, and even Augustine himself. 

In respect, however, to another topic, we are compelled 
to draw a conclusion directly the reverse. One great differ- 
ence between them and our modern Protestant theology is 
found in this very doctrine of the mystical union. The earli- 
est Fathers are full of it. It seems to be the pervading spirit 
of all their writings. We meet with it in every aspect of the 
primitive Church. Its martyrs proclaim it at the stake. The 
profane world around them stand amazed at a doctrine so 
wonderful and so new. Such godless scoffers as Lucian and 
Celsus represent it as one of their absurd and incomprehensi- 
ble dogmas. The Christians, says one, believe that Christ 
lives in them, and that they literally carry their God within 
their hearts. We may regard this as figurative, but even on 
this supposition, it betokens an opinion with which the Church, 
to say the least, is not now familiar. Our present speculative 
mode of viewing the relation between Christ and his people, 
would certainly have given origin to no such expressions, and 
no such figurative language. 

Here, however, when we turn to the Bible—it may be 
with the expectation, as in the cases just mentioned, of find- 
ing the language of the Scriptures more in accordance with 
modern ideas—the case is wholly reversed. On this point the 
early Fathers are the Bible Christians. The ancient position 
of the Church seems, prima facie, warranted by the language 
of the New Testament, from one end to the other. There 
is the same abundance of scriptural support that we find for 
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our favorite doctrine of justification by faith. Not more com- 
mon is it for Paul to speak of our being saved by the blood 
of Christ, than of our being in Christ. He says that ‘we 
are members of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones.” 
Most wonderful language truly! I knew aman in Christ, 
he says, speaking of himself. Again, If any man be in 
Christ.— There is, therefore, now no condemnation to those who 
are in Christ Jesus.—Our life is hid with Christ in God.— 
When Christ, who is our life, shall appear.— Ye are the body 
of Christ.—Those who sleep in Christ—Know ye not that 
Jesus Christ is in you, unless ye be reprobate.—I live, not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.—For ye are all one in Christ Jesus.—In 
heavenly places in Christ.—Christ formed in the soul the 
hope of glory. Most strange language this! Can we avoid 
the conclusion that it must contain some most wonderful truth, 
whatever that truth may be? How utterly absurd, exclaims 
an interpreter of the McKnight school, to think of finding 
any mystery here! How can any rational mind be misled 
by language so clearly figurative! ‘Ey Xgror@ most evi- 
dently means simply a Christian, a follower of Christ. How 
natural is it, we reply, when one has long been accustomed 
to a certain mode of interpretation, to regard any other sense, 
even although it should be really the most obvious, as fanci- 
ful. Is this language figurative? So also says the liberal 
Christian of all such expressions, as, We are saved by his blood 
—He gave his life a ransom for us—He is the propitiation 
for our sins—He bore our sins in his own body on the tree— 
The Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world. 
In the same category, also, he places these most important 
texts—The Word was God—The Word was made flesh— 
I am in the Father, and the Father in me—As thou, Father, 
art in me and I in thee—I in them and thou in me. All 
these, he contends, are most undoubtedly figurative, especially 
the first class, which are most evidently derived from the 
ritual of the Jewish religion. Thus the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, and the Atonement, are at once resolved into tropes 
and figures. Our great Protestant doctrine of Justification 
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by Faith, is explained away into one of the plainest elements 
of natural religion. In regard to the atonement, there is 
really more plausibility in this figurative theory, because there 
might be said to be a previous foundation for such metaphori- 
cal expressions, in the superseded Mosaic dispensation. In 
the other case, however, which we are now considering, the 
language is entirely new. No such usus loquendi had been 
ever before employed in the Old Testament. It was foreign 
to any previous system of religion. It was utterly unknown 
both to philosophy and theology. In short, there can be found 
no foundation or preparation for figures of so strange a kind, in 
any previous style or language the world had ever known. 
The relation between priest and people, between mediator 
and the objects of his mediation, between teacher and taught, 
between a master and his disciples, between the propounder 
of any inspired or uninspired system of truth and his follow- 
ers, had never before been conveyed by these or any similar 
terms. The expression, in Moses, would have seemed as 
strange to the Jew, as in Socrates to the Greek. This mode 
of speech, then, is altogether new. It meets us, for the first time, 
in some of the declarations of our Lord, and then the Apostles, 
and especially Paul, are full of it. In fact, could we read 
the Bible, divested of those modern impressions through 
which these terms, in a great measure, lose their force, we 
would be astonished at their frequency and the strange signifi- 
cance of the relations in which they are found. How many 
passages, too, which are now regarded as having no peculiar 
emphasis, would mount up to a spirituality and a sublimity of 
meaning unconceived before! This style of speech forms a 
most striking peculiarity of Paul, in respect not only to his 
doctrinal language, but also to that of his own Christian ex- 
perience. It seems to be all summed up in this—He is no 
longer Saul of Tarsus, but “A man in Christ.” ‘In Christ 
Jesus old things had literally passed away, and all things had 
become new. He seems, in some sense, to have regarded 
himself as having lost his former humanity, and as having 
become identified with the Saviour. He had put off the old 
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Adam, and put on the new man created in Christ Jesus. He 
was crucified with Christ—dead with Christ—trisen with 
Christ—justified, not simply by, but in Christ—dixawmdeiy & 
Xoure. 

Almost all language is more or less metaphorical. ‘There 
may have been figure in these expressions, and there undoubt- 
edly was as far as they imply space or locality : yet there can 
be no doubt, that the early Christians and Christian writers did 
connect far more of literality with them (if there can be de- 
grees in the word) than is thought of by most modern theolo- 
gians. Here they adhere to the very words of the New 
Testament, to an extent which we condemn as extravagant. 
On this point, as far as language is concerned, they occupy 
that position on which we are so apt to pride ourselves as 
Protestants. ‘They are the sober and literal interpreters ; we 
are the allegorizers. ‘They are the Bible Christians; we ra- 
tionalize and rest on our Protestant traditions. This language 
made so deep an impression on the mind of the primitive 
Church, as to throw in the shade the other great doctrine of 
forensic justification, which is so intimately connected with 
it. The Reformation corrected that extreme, but we want 
now again revived the ancient doctrine, to bring the pendu- 
lum back to its true and impartial position. We may even 
suppose the language to be, and it doubtless is, in some 
respects metaphorical ; and yet it is hard to resist the im- 
pression, that so remarkable a phraseology must symbolize 
something deeper than is implied simply in a moral union, to 
whatever elevation we may carry the idea—or, in other words, 
a union merely of exterval relations, whether as mediator, re- 
deemer, or teacher. Wemay adopt the highest or lowest view 
of such external relation ; yet Christianity still remains to us 
only a system of truth,—whether that system includes all that 
is generally embraced under what is styled the most rigid or- 
thodoxy, or the most remote extreme of rationalizing liberalism. 

The degrees, in this respect, seem not to affect the posi- 
tion. The term rationalism, may be applied to any view 
which thus regards Christianity as nothing more than a system 
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of truth, however high or however low those truths may be. 
This is perhaps an extreme use of the word, but we know not 
where else to stop short in its application. We are aware 
that it is commonly regarded as the antithesis of supernatu- 
ralism ; but we may certainly rationalize about supernatural 
events. We may fancy or even construct, a science of mira- 
cles. According, however, to that use of the word which we 
have adopted, the lowest in the rationalizing scale might re- 
gard Christianity as the religion of nature, which Christ meant 
merely to confirm by his teaching. ‘The Pelagian prefers a 
somewhat higher scheme, so as to include in it the incarna- 
tion, the trinity, and something bearing a faint resemblance to 
an atonement. It is, however, truth, which the human powers 
alone in their natural state may rightly appreciate—truth, 
which by its own native influence, may convert the soul and 
make a mana Christian. Another party rises a little higher. 
It is still truth, all trath ; but then a Divine influence is ne- 
cessary to present this truth and make it effective. It is the 
soul under the influence of truth ; whether communicated by 
a human or a Divine agent, makes, in this respect, no differ- 
ence. Another talks of the Spirit giving powerto truth. All 
that we can say of this is, that we never could comprehend 
what was meant by it. It far surpasses in obscurity and 
mysticism any thing it was ever brought to explain. Power 
imparted to the truth, aside from the mind on which, or in 
which, it is to have power!—We can attach no meaning 
whatever to the terms. If there is any previous change in 
the soul to fit it for the reception of truth, it must be, on this 
system, by the presentation of previous truths or motives, and 
these again, to have effect, must have their antecedents, and 
so back ad infinitum. ‘There is no escape from this, unless 
we adopt the old school tenet, which we hold to be true as 
far as it goes, namely, that the Divine Spirit works a change 
in the very being of the soul, or in other words acts directly 
as spirit upon spirit, to prepare us for the reception of truth, 
and not as an influence operating as a medium itself, or through 
media. 
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But, even here, in whatever way Christianity may have 
lodged in the soul, or the soul been prepared for its reception, 
it remains still but a system of truth. We are yet, as we 
humbly conceive, within the limits of rationalism, although it 
may have ascended far above whet generally bears the name. 
As we rise in the scale, we may say Christ is our Teacher, 
our Prophet, our Redeemer, our Justifier, but it does not 
make him our Life. The mind may be changed by this in- 
fluence, or it may be changed to prepare it for its reception ; 
still, in whatever way introduced, salvation is to it only the pos- 
session, the enjoyment, or, if you please, the most spiritual 
contemplation of certain ¢ruths, with their effects upon the 
actions, the purposes, and the affections. 

We eontend against the avowed rationalist, that Christ is 
the Way as well the Truth, but is there not also a higher and 
deeper significance in the fact, that he is also the Life, in a 
sense equally real—a sense distinct and independent in itself, 
and not to be confounded with the others, as an effect or an 
influence proceeding from them? Iam the Way and the 
Truth, says the Saviour. We find fault with the Socinian for 
confounding what appears to us so separate. I am also the 
Life, says Christ. If we make the third simply an effect or 
an influence from the others, without any independent reality 
of its own, on what principle can we condemn the exegesis 
of that interpreter, who regards the second as only another 
expression for the first. From the great prominence given to 
the Life, especially in the writings of John, may we not con- 
clude, that if they are dependent as cause and effect, this is 
entitled to the first place, and that Jesus becomes our effectual 
teacher, and our real atoning sacrifice, because he previously 
becomes our life. The mystical union which we believe to 
be taught in such expressions, would not be the result, but the 
ground of the imputation of his righteousness. 

In short, the doctrine of the language which has been so 
largely referred to, we believe to be this,—that there is between 
Christ and the believer, not merely a moral, or even a spirit- 
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ual union alone, as this latter term is now often used in dis- 
tinction from real and actual, but a real union, in the highest 
sense of that term. We would say, a physical union, had not 
that word been so grossly abused. Itis, in other words, an inter- 
communion of spirit with spirit, directly, and not through the 
media of truth, or in-flowings of something which is neither 
truth nor spirit. It may be regarded asa union of nature with 
nature; by which, however incomprehensible the process, 
Christ’s humanity becomes our humanity, in as true, and real, 
and intimate a manner, as we are psychologically and anthro- 
pologically united to Adam, the natural head of our race, from 
whom all our natural humanity flows. To adopt another 
mode of expression, Christianity, in the soul, is a new Life, 
in the highest sense of that term, the meaning of which 
in modern theology is so apt to evaporate in figures. It is 
something below exercises, emotions, and thoughts, the very 
life of the Redeemer, living in all the redeemed as, “Ey é» 
molkois—not as an effect or influence of truth, or of some 
external power, but as an absolute, independent, indwelling 
life, as real as that old life which was imparted to Adam, when 
he lay a passive and lifeless organism of clay in the garden of 
Eden. 

There is a great difficulty in the expression of clear views 
on this subject, in consequence of the inveterate habit of taking 
certain terms in a metaphorical sense. Hence, many would 
seem to agree with the above statement, when, at the same 
time, they may be very remote from the meaning intended. 
There are those who would doubtless say amen to much that 
has been set forth. We hold, say they, to such a union, and 
that too of a most real and intimate kind. We hold that the 
believer has the mind of Christ, and that Christ dwells in him. 
He has the life of Christ. Very soon, however, those who 
use such language, as though they felt conscious that they 
may have gone too far into mysticism, will begin to qualify 
it. ‘By the glorified humanity of Christ,” says one in re- 
viewing Dr. Nevin, “is meant only the grace and spirit of 
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God.” “Christ is in us by his spirit which he has given us,” 
says the same writer.* ‘ He is the second Adam, who came 
to restore us after the image and likeness lost in the fall.” “ It 
is the same spiritual condition, as that from which we fell, 
only itis through Christ, and by the operation of his spirit.”’ 
“Thus we are his workmanship just as distinct as the vessel 
and the potter.”’” The Scripture, however, says, we are cre- 
ated in Aim, and the figure of the clay and the potter is applied 
in a totally different manner. In reference to the above 
explanation, the same writer says, “ Here is no confusion.” 
He means that all is plain and intelligible: there is no mysti- 
cism. ‘The remark, however, only shows the power of long 
and inveterate associations. It is just the objection that 
another mind would make, that these expressions convey no 
idea whatever, whereas the doctrine of a real indwelling Life 
which is the life of Christ, although incomprehensible as to 
the manner, is perfectly intelligible and simple as a fact for 
the apprehension. The others present to the mind nothing 
definite or easily conceived of even as facts. They are mere 
verbiage. Subject these statements to a strict analysis, and 
they will be found to indicate merely a communion of feeling — 
or rather of similar feeling—of thought, and, in a word, of 
truth. It is after all an influence, whatever may be the mean- 
ing attached to that term, instead of an abiding indwelling of 
a permanent hypostasis. Some talk of germs and principles, 
but what do they mean? We certainly have a right to ask 
this of those who cry out so much against Germanism and 
mysticism, and imagine that because they have long had their 
ears habituated to certain combinations of words, they must 
necessarily have a definite sense, whether they can explain it 
or not. We would just reverse the writer’s declaration, and 
say—here all is confusion. These expressions, unsupported 
by something else, mean nothing, or they only serve to cover 








* A popular commentator on John xiv. 17, says further, “ that the Spirit 
dwells in Christians by his influences.’ Are these influences truth, or what is 
the nature of the intervening media? 
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up a more specious kind of rationalism, to which even the 
Socinian may be ready to declare his ex animo assent ; for 
refine as we may, there is always that in his system, to which 
he can appropriately apply the terms, unless they are taken 
out of his grasp, not by being rejected, but by being connected 
with something to which his rationalism can make no approach. 

The writer to whom we refer is alarmed at what he 
regards the pantheistic, or rather, as he probably meant, the 
anthropotheistic aspect of the doctrine. It will be time 
enough to make the charge, when any one teaches that the 
human soul is so united to Christ as to lose its own individual 
consciousness. Until this is done, we need not fear to use 
the language of some of our best old divines, such as Howe, 
Baxter, and Owen. They did not hesitate to speak of being 
one with Christ, or of the human will being absorbed in the 
Divine, and that too without fear of being justly charged with 
the Buddhist doctrine of spiritual annihilation. Such a phi- 
iosopher as the author of the “ Blessedness of the Righteous,” 
would teach us that the soul’s consciousness of being in Christ, 
and of having one life with him, might give a higher sense of 
a more glorious and blessed individuality, than could be de- 
rived from any other state of being. What would those who 
are so alarmed at pantheism have thought, if certain expres- 
sions had been for the first time used by Prof. Schaff and Dr. 
Nevin, instead of being found in our Bibles? Paul was not 
afraid of saying that “in God we live and move and are,”’ or 
of speaking of the Church as “ being the fulness of him that 
filleth all in all,” or of declaring that “our life is hid with 
Christ in God.” Neither, whilst there remained in him the 
individual consciousness of so blessed a state, was he afraid of 
the declaration, f@ 3+, ovx &t’ED'Q, Ci 88 év guoi XPISTOS,— 
1 live, not I, but Christ liveth in me. 

We wonder not that those who deny all psychological 
unity as existing between us and Adam—who regard our 
spiritual connection with him, as a mere consequence which 
they do not pretend farther to define—who deny that we in- 
herit from him a depraved nature, or that the sin of the first 
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man is, in any sense, to be imputed to us, or regarded as ours 
—who, in other words, have almost discarded the doctrines of 
original sin, and federal headship from their theology—we 
wonder not, that such should see nothing but irrational mys- 
ticism in the tenet in question. It is, however, matter of very 
great surprise, that those who rigidly maintain the opposiie 
view in ali these points, who hold to a real union with the 
first man, a real imputation of his guilt and on real psycho- 
logical grounds, in short, a real traduction from him of our 
whole natural life and our whole natural humanity by ordi- 
nary generation,—it is, we say, matter of great surprise that 
such should break the Apostle’s analogy, should make a mere 
figure, or, at most, a moral influence of that regeneration by 
which the believer is really transferred to a new life, and en- 
grafted into the humanity of the Second Adam—the Lord 
from Heaven. Both, in respect to the mode of explanation, 
may utterly transcend our highest understanding ; but as mat- 
ters of fact, we cannot see why the one should, in any sense, 
be regarded as more figurative, or less real than the other. If 
we have in theology one sure guide beyond all others, it is 
this favorite parallel which the Apostle is so fond of instituting 
between Christ and Adam. If original sin is something more 
than the following or the “ imitation of Adam as the Pela- 
gians do vainly talk,” then regeneration, union to Christ, 
being in Christ, and other similar expressions, must mean far 
more than being followers of Christ, or under the influence of 
truths revealed by his teaching, or being affected by his death 
as a moral display of the Divine justice,—or in short, any 
external relation, however high or supernatural it may be 
conceived to be. 

We are reluctant to dwell on this, because we cannot help 
feeling that the doctrine, if true, is too holy for dialectical 
definition and dispute. It should be approached with some- 
thing of that awe which Calvin manifests, in that sublime 
introduction to the chapter of his Institutes in which he be- 
gins to treat of Justification by Faith.* The reviewer dis- 


* Calvin Instit., Let. IIL, ch. xii. 
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trusts himself and his own experimental knowledge of the 
truth. It is perilous, especially in relation to certain themes, 
to talk or write much beyond clear and distinct experience. 
We feel that we should put the shoes from off our feet, for 
we are on holy ground. No doctrine should so affect the 
soul as this. If, indeed, as Christians, we hope that we are 
really, and by no figure of speech, united to Christ ;—if, in 
the awfully mysterious language of the Apostle, “we are 
members of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones :”—as 
such “men in Christ,” what manner of persons should we 
be in all conversation and godliness! If this indeed be so, 
and if it is only by such a union his death becomes our death, 
his sufferings our sufferings, and his righteousness our right- 
eousness,—if thus alone we are justified in him—then indeed 
must this infinitely transcend all other truths of theology or 
philosophy. In reference to a theme so high and holy, we 
can only say, The good Lord pardon us if, in our ignorance, 
“‘we have darkened counsel by words without knowledge.” 
We cannot, however, help feeling that defective as may have 
been our experience—and we often fear that we may hold the 
tenet as a mere speculation—it is, even for the intellect, that 
most sublime and glorious truth which harmonizes all theology. 

Great difficulties, on some doctrines, arise from severing 
Christ and the believer, and regarding them as in a mere 
outward relation. We may most firmly hold to the central 
truth of a vicarious atonement, or satisfaction offered to Divine 
Justice ; but what an aspect does it assume when viewed in 
connection with the harmonizing doctrine, that Christ becomes 
one with the soul that believes on him? The confusion of 
ideas respecting that cardinal tenet, the imputation of the 
Redeemer’s righteousness, and all the futile objections that 
some have made to it, as involving, in their absurd concep- 
tions, a transfer of personal qualities, vanish at once. If this 
view be correct, then there is no arbitrary or unreal imputa- 
tion of what is not. The Redeemer’s righteousness is truly 
our righteousness, his condemnation our condemnation, his 
obedience our obedience ; forall this is asserted in saying that 
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his life is our life, and that “ this our life is hid with Christ in 
God.” How strong too the assurance, herein derived, for the 
final safety of all who have once become united to Christ by 
faith! What shall ever break such a union as this? We 
fear not here the charge of antinomianism. As well might 
we suppose Christ himself to perish, as one who is a true and 
living member of his “ body, yea, of his bones and of his 
flesh.” This must be something more than that feeble prin- 
ciple of life, always communicated, as some say, in baptism, 
and which, in most cases, like the spark falling upon the 
water, goes out as soon as it is received. There is no longer 
any condemnation to those who are in Christ Jesus. What 
shall separate the believer from his life? As Christ’s divine 
nature is united to that of the Father, so, in his human nature, 
is he united to his disciples. We say not, that the union is 
of the same kind, nor of the same strength, nor of the same 
extent; but this may be maintained, that, as far as the lan- 
guage is concerned, as is the one, so is the other—if the one 
is simply a figure, so is the other; if the one is only a moral 
union, so is the other. 

We have dwelt on this, because we believe, with Dr. 
Nevin, that here is to be found the true ground of that 
churchly feeling, the resuscitation of which is to be the great 
cure for our broken and distracted Zion. There can be no 
hope that any system of truth, as mere truth, will ever effect 
this. This feeling of real union to Christ’s humanity, and of 
real brotherhood in respect to each other, bound together 
the Christians of the primitive church. In time, however, it 
was suffered to become itself a dogma, instead of the life of 
all other truths ; just as the great principle of the reformers, 
justification by faith, sunk down, in time, into justification by 
belief in justification by faith. Asa mere dogma, it soon 
became allied to the false and pernicious doctrine of a priest- 
hood, through which alone, it was believed, the life of Christ 
could be transmitted to the soul, and any true union with him 
effected. Along with this came the profanation of that sacra- 
ment, so vitally connected with the doctrine of the mystical 
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union. Instead of being regarded as a sign of a reality,* or 
symbolical of the union of Christ with all believers, or of the 
real presence of bis humanity in their humanity, it was made 
subservient to ecclesiastical ambition, and its efficacy was held 
to depend on certain words and forms of consecration uttered 
by persons in a certain line of succession. 

No doubt the administration of the holy Eucharist should 
be under the direction of those who exercise government in 
the visible church ; but of all acts of religion, there is none, 
we think, in which all Christians are so perfectly on a par, 
and where every thing of a priestly or mediatorial character is 
so utterly excluded as in this. It is not a sacrifice, but the 
feast upon the sacrifice, in which the Priest and the Levite 
are but the ministers or servants of the congregation. All 
partake alike of this food; and although order requires that 
some should present the elements, and implore the blessing 
in the name of the congregation, yet nothing seems more 
remote from the real nature of this Holy Feast, than that any 
one or more should be regarded as the channels, or media, 
through which the life of the Head is conveyed to the mem- 
bers of the body. If there are any exclusively priestly acts 
in the church, baptism seems to partake far more of that 
character than the administration of the Eucharist. We have 
often been struck with the heavenly sublimity of the scene, 
on reading of the last participation in this holy rite, by the 
dying Schleiermacher. “Let us receive,” says this precious 
saint, ‘‘ the Lord’s Supper. Let no one stumble at the form. 
We have the atoning death of Jesus, his body and his blood.” 
Are they worthy of the name of Christian who can hold that 
Christ was not there in his most real presence, siinply because 
there was wanting some form of priestly consecration, or some 
link in a fancied priestly succession ? 

As a dogma, the mystical union has doubtless ever been more 
prominently presented in the theology of Rome and Oxford, 





* To avoid the absurd, Popish literality, which rests in the very elements 
themselves, rationalism has gone to the other extreme, and made it a figure of 
a figure, or representative only of a figurative union. 
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than in that of other churches, yet overlaid, as we have said, by 
that other false dogma of a priesthood, to which every thing 
else is sought to be made subservient. In consequence of 
this abuse, the reformers took the opposite direction, and 
labored to bring into a clearer light the long obscured doc- 
trine of a forensic justification. Hence the former has in a 
measure faded away in our theology, although neither Prof. S. 
nor Dr. N. use language, on this subject, any stronger than 
may be found in the writings of Calvin and Zanchius, or 
even in the Catechism -and Articles of the Reformed Dutch 
Church. Still, we believe it is a truth which is clearly set 
forth in the standards of the oldest Protestant Churches, and 
what is of more account, that it is, and ever must be, a living 
principle in the hearts of all evangelical Christians. Rome 
and Oxford may make more outward show of the tenet, as a 
dead relic of antiquity ; but we would here again apply the 
same test that we have used before. What Churches exhibit 
more of the life of this truth? Who are more fond of those 
passages in the Scriptures, which speak of the union of Christ 
with believers? Let us compare books of devotion and 
experimental religion. ‘Take, for example, that most pre- 
cious treatise of the Scottish Church, ‘“ Williston on the 
Sacraments,” and compare it with any of the “ Companions 
for the Altar,” that have issued from the other class of 
Christians. In the latter, there may be very clear allusions 
to the mystical union, expressed in certain set phrases that 
have come down from the Romish mother; but the former 
will be found full and warmly glowing with all that diversified 
Scripture language, by which Christ and his apostles delight 
to set forth the precious truth. How fond is this old Scottish 
divine of introducing these texts in every variety of method ! 
How he loves to talk of feeding on Christ, living on 
Christ, putting on Christ, abiding in Christ, together with 
«all those terms of intimate endearment which imply nothing 
else than the closest personal union! Again, enter a Wesleyan 
prayer meeting: how fond are the truly pious there of talk- 
ing of the blessed union to the Redeemer—of Christ formed 
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within them the hope of glory. Listen to the experience of 
the newly regenerated, in some of those revivals of religion, 
which we must regard as genuine, notwithstanding all the 
spurious exhibitions with which they have been confounded. 
With what fondness do some new-born souls, when they first 
begin to speak the language of Heaven, wrn to these expres- 
sions so thickly spread over the pages of the New Testament ! 
Although the style of speech may be new, yet, when their 
eyes have been opened to read the Scriptures, their souls 
warm to it, as the most fitting medium for the expression of 
feelings and conceptions unknown before, and to which they 
have a consciousness that no other language is so well 
adapted. The most illiterate of men have been known thus 
to talk of being united to God and Christ, in a style that 
might remind us of Augustine and A Kempis. But what 
does all this prove, it may be said, as long as the expressions 
are regarded as figurative, and it is admitted that the correspond- 
ing dogma is not generally maintained? It shows, we reply, 
that the life may be stronger than the dogma. Even in the 
absence of definite conceptions, the extreme fondness of a cer- 
tain class of minds for this language, manifests the current of 
the affections in distinction from the speculative views main- 
tained, and a consciousness, that even if there be a figure, it is 
figurative of a reality more precious and glorious than was ever 
set forth in any form of rationalism. 

We have no doubt that Christianity may exist as a life 
in the soul, when the related and usually accompanying, or 
rather following truths are most dimly discerned ; and yet 
we would be far from that railing against systematic theology, 
of which some are so fond. Life must precede; but, if 
there is life, truth will soon follow. The grand doctrines of 
the Gospel will ever be embraced, when presented to the 
truly living soul. We have no fears that any one, to whom 
Christ is really precious, will fail to be substantially orthodox, 
in regard to the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement. 
When, however, the doctrine wholly perishes, there is reason 
to fear that, as far as communities are concerned, the life also 
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may go out, although it will never be lost from those indi- 
vidual souls in which it has once been kindled. 

If this then be a real truth of the Scriptures, and if it be 
that from which all other theological truths derive their mean- 
ing and importance, it certainly should be placed in the front 
rank of our theology. Especially is it of moment in regard 
to this great and vexed question of the Church. Can the 
body of Christ be otherwise than both spiritually and visibly 
one, when Christians universally believe and feel that they 
partake of one common life, instead of attempting to build 
their unity on a common system of truths; and will not a 
common system of truths, to any extent that may be necessary 
or desirable, come, as a matter of course, to follow such a con- 
viction of a common life in a common Redeemer? Whilst 
such a view would draw the living to the living, and thus 
bring the external society to correspond more nearly with the 
internal and the spiritual, it would still tend to produce one 
visible Church with a visible organization, and that, too, after 
the highest species of visibility, namely, in broad and bright 
distinction from the dark world around it. Such a principle, 
when it sinks down to a mere dogma, may draw in the nom- 
inal Christian, and keep the tares among the wheat, but this, 
as the very words of Christ assure us, must continue to be the 
case to the end of the world, 

Weare sensible of having treated this subject most imper- 
fectly and unsatisfactorily. We regret, however, that our 
limits do not permit us to dwell at greater length on Dr. Ne- 
vin’s views of the Eucharist, as connected with that of which 
we have said so much. He has used some strong language, 
especially in relation to the human body of Christ, on which 
we hardly know whether we are fully prepared to go with 
him. In our own meditations, we have been more inclined 
to connect the idea of the mystical union with the human soul 
of the Redeemer ; and yet the analogy would seem to be satis- 
fied with nothing short of his whole and complete humanity. 
We should be inclined to demur to the statement (page 200) 
where he says—“ We are not Christians, each one by himself, 
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but become such through the Church.” Calvin holds similar 
language—Non alius est in vitam ingressus nisi nos ipsa (ec- 
clesia) concipiat in utero, nisi pariat, nisi nos alat suis uberi- 
bus, &c. If by this is meant that the Church, by her ministry, 
her teaching, her ordinances, her manifestation of a divine life, 
is the ordinary channel or medium through which faith is pro- 
duced, and the union is formed between Christ and the be- 
liever, there can be no objection to the statement. It doubtless, 
in this sense, contains an important truth, which, in these days 
of new and extra measures, is too much undervalued. If, 
however, it is intended, that the connection with the life of 
the visible Church is the necessary antecedent to a connection 
with the life of the Redeemer, it seems to us contrary to all 
the analogies employed. It would make the Church itself 
the vine, or else the branches to be the primary source of life. 
We do not think the latter is the meaning intended either by 


Dr. Nevin or by Calvin. 


ARTICLE V. 


MR. MARTIN’S EXAMINATION OF PROF. TAPPAN'’S REVIEW 
OF EDWARDS ON THE WILL, REVIEWED. 


By A. T. Biepsox, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We have often heard it alleged, that Professor Tappan, 
in ascribing the scheme of fatalism to Edwards, has entirely 
misconceived his philosophy of the will; but, in our opinion, 
it will be found much easier to make such an assertion than 
to prove it. This charge has been repeated by an able 
writer in the Repository,* who seems to have exerted his 
utmost ingenuity to make it good. Yet, after all, if it should 
turn out that it is the disciple, and not the opponent, of 
President Edwards, who has “ capitally and essentially” 
misconceived his doctrine, it would be no new thing under 
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the sun. Indeed, we can more easily conceive, that the 
amiable desire to bring the system of so justly venerated a 
master into harmony with the truth, should have blinded 
the eyes of a loving disciple to its true features, than that 
‘‘ an anxiety to fasten on it the scheme of a physical neces- 
sity,” should have deceived and misled a candid and truth- 
loving opponent. Whether the former disposition has mis- 
led Mr. Martin, the writer in question, or the latter has be- 
trayed Prof. T. into a misstatement of Edwards’s system, it is 
the principal object of the present article to inquire. 

In this discussion, we do not intend to enter into all the 
minute criticisms which have been made upon Prof. 'Tappan’s 
masterly review of Edwards. This would lead us into a variety 
of particular details which would become exceedingly tedious 
to the reader, without a sufficient return for such a tax upon 
his patience ; and besides, it would give our article the ap- 
pearance of an attempt to adjust the respective merits of 
Prof. T. and his reviewer, rather than the air of a sober and 
serious inquiry after truth. 

The first point, then, in regard to which there is any 
important diversity of sentiment, is that which refers to the 
relation between the sensibility and the will. The review of 
Prof. 'T. possesses the very great merit, that it has exhibited 
and set forth the great accession of strength which the cause 
of necessity derives from identifying the “ sensitivity and the 
will.” Mr. Martin does not deny the correctness of the 
statement, that Edwards has confounded these two faculties 
of the soul; but he thinks that Prof. T. has “ scarcely paid 
sufficient attention to the cautious hesitancy with which 
Edwards always expresses himself” on this subject. P. 37. 

Now, is it true that Edwards has always expressed him- 
self with such cautious hesitancy? If we have read his 
works aright, he is very far from having done so. For, he 
expressly declares, that there are two faculties of the soul, 
the understanding and the will. And again, he explicitly 
asserts, ‘‘ that the affections of the soul are not properly dis- 
tinguished from the will; as though they were two facul- 
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ties in the soul.” “The affections are no other than the 
more vigorous and sensible exercises of the inclination and 
will of the soul.” From the first of these sentences, one 
would suppose that Edwards intended to identify the affec- 
tions with the will; but, in the second, he expressly identifies 
them, not with the will itself, but with the exercises of the 
will. This identification is here as pointed and positive in 
the statement of Edwards himself as it could possibly be in 
Prof. T.’s representation of his doctrine. His ‘“ cautious 
hesitancy” does not always adhere to him; in the above pas- 
sages, as well as in many others which might be produced, it 
entirely vanishes. 

It matters but very little, however, whether President 
Edwards held to this identification with a cautious hesitancy, 
or with a dogmatical confidence. The main question is, 
whether he has wrought this “ manifest error,” as Mr. Martin 
calls it, into his scheme of necessity, and made it an integral 
part and parcel of his logic. If he has done this, it is a poor 
apology, to allege that he has built with materials of whose 
soundness he himself entertained very serious doubts. Whe- 
ther he has done so or not, we shall see in its proper place. 

Mr. Martin attaches importance to the cautious hesitancy 
with which Edwards always speaks on this point, because he 
has, in many instances, taken the diametrically opposite 
ground, and maintained, not that desire is the same with voli- 
tion, but that it is the cause thereof. P.37. He confesses 
that Edwards has affirmed the identity alleged; but he also 
contends that he is equally explicit in denying it. He com- 
plains that Prof. T. has not expressly noticed this inconsist- 
ency. And why? Was Prof. T. bound to point out 
and dwell upon every defect and flaw in the work of Pre- 
sident Edwards? Certainly not: and it is well, perhaps, 
that he has left some of them to be exposed by the disciples 
of the great New England metaphysician. 

But why should Prof.T., in justice to Edwards, have 
noticed this inconsistency? ‘This question we shall permit 
the writer under consideration to answer in his own words. 
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« What is the value of all this oft-repeated argument, which 
alleges that Edwards identifies them, and imputes fatalism 
to his system, in consequence of the identification, the re- 
viewers Own inconsistent denial of his allegation will 
serve sufficiently to show. If Edwards did identify them, he 
had too much acuteness to persist in an error so manifest, and 
he relieved his system of its embarrassments by a happy in- 
consistency for which his critic has not given him credit.” 
P. 45. 

This is the burden of the complaint, then, that Prof. T. 
has not given Edwards credit for his “ happy inconsistency.” 
Let him, then, have the full benefit of it. Will it deliver © 
him, even during the happy moments of his inconsistency, 
from the scheme of fatalism, which is involved in the identi- 
fication of will and desire? By no means. It does not 
follow, that because the identification of will and desire leads 
directly to the scheme of fatalism, the separation of them 
necessarily leads away from it. It is true that, when Ed- 
wards identifies the two faculties in question, he makes the 
road to fatalism direct, short, and palpable; for, if a volition 
is a state of the sensibility, and this is necessitated, as it is 
conceded to be, the work of the necessitarian is done. The 
scheme of fatalism is established. It rests upon the very 
foundation on which Hobbes placed it, and on which it has 
too securely stood from his time down to the present day. 
But it does not follow, as we have said, that the distinction 
in question is a rejection of that scheme ; for when Edwards 
distinguishes between them, he is careful to make the necessi- 
tated state of the sensibility, the necessitating cause of volition. 
By his inconsistency, therefore, he does not break the chain of 
necessity ; he merely introduces another link into it. He con- 
tradicts himself, it is true, as Mr. Martin alleges ; but instead of 
delivering himself, by a “happy inconsistency,” from the 
scheme of fatalism, he does, by a most unhappy consistency, 
cling to it. ‘This is the true state of the case; and if Prof. 
T. has not given his author credit for a happy inconsistency, 
it is because he did not deserve it. 
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Those who have felt constrained to take sides against 
President Edwards, must content themselves, in the best way 
they can, to labor under a very great disadvantage. His dis- 
ciples, even the most candid and philosophic among them, 
find it very convenient, at times, to manufacture his great 
name and reputation into an element of logic. The writer 
under review is not altogether free from this very common 
fault. ‘“ Edwards had too much acuteness,” says he, “ to 
persist in an error so manifest.” But did he not persist in it ? 
Did his acuteness enable him to see through it, and expel it 
from his works? No such thing is pretended. It is admitted 
by Mr. Martin, that he fell into this manifest error, and that 
it is to be found in the present editions of his work. What is 
meant, then, by his having had too much acuteness to persist 
in it? The meaning of the writer evidently is, not that 
Edwards has seen through his error and rejected it, but that 
he has, “in many instances,” taken up with contradictory 
positions. Now, if it is any evidence of acuteness for an 
author to occupy contradictory positions, we know of nothing 
which is so well entitled to the character of acuteness as dul- 
ness itself. 

We are very far from intending to intimate, that Edwards 
had not sufficient acuteness to see through the “ manifest 
error” in question ; but that it was possible for him to persist 
in it, we think is sufficiently proved by the fact, that he has 
actually done so. He not only persisted in it, but he was 
enabled to do so by means of his acuteness. Locke had 
pointed out the distinction between will and desire; and 
the acuteness of Edwards was aroused, not to illustrate and 
vindicate this distinction, but to overthrow it, in order that he 
might establish an identification which is so great a prop and 
support to the particular scheme he had undertaken to advo- 
cate. His departure from the manifest error in question was 
not the work of his acuteness ; if it had been, the error itself 
would have been abandoned. All his acuteness was enlist- 
ed—calmly and deliberately enlisted—on the side of this 
error; and if he has departed from it at all, in other parts of 
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his work, it is in those moments of happy forgetfulness in 
which he permitted the thoughts and workings of his great 
mind to have fair play. It is our decided opinion, that the 
acuteness of President Edwards was sufficient for any thing, 
except for that which is so far above and beyond the reach of 
all human genius, a severe and rigid consistency in the defence 
of error. 

Other strictures in abundance might be offered on the 
above passage ; but we shall pass them over in silence, be- 
cause we deem them of scarcely sufficient importance to en- 
gage the attention of the reader. Before we leave this branch 
of the subject, however, we must notice the prominent part 
which the identification of will and desire has been made to 
perform in the scheme of necessity. We have already seen 
how it helps that scheme by confounding the phenomena of 
the will, which we contend are free, with the phenomena of 
the sensibility, which are admitted to be necessitated. In 
addition to this, we may safely say, that the error of con- 
founding will and desire has been the source of no little mysti- 
fication and delusion. 

For example, to the mind of President Edwards it seems 
to have been “ utterly unintelligible” to speak of an action or 
volition, in which there “ is no passion or passiveness.”’ P. 198, 
Now, whence arose this great difficulty? Its source is obvi- 
ous. Having confounded a state of the sensibility, which is 
purely passive, with an act of the will, he was sadly perplexed 
to conceive of this compound nature as ‘ something wherein 
is no passion or passiveness.” If he had clearly distinguished 
between will and feeling, he might have conceived of a pure 
act of the mind, which is not even partly passive. By con- 
founding the sensibility with the will, the phenomena of the 
latter appeared to him to present two phases, the one active, 
the other passive ; and hence the absurd conception of an act 
which is only in part an act. If he had clearly and con- 
stantly distinguished these two things, as Mr. Martin now 
admits he should have done, he would have seen that there 
are two distinct phenomena instead of one: the state of the 
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sensibility, which is merely a passive impression, and an act 
of the will, which is all an act. We do not intend, however, 
to dwell upon this distinction, nor to advert to the false anal- 
ogies and illustrations by which it has been obliterated, and 
the mass of cloudy sophisms reared upon its ruins. 

But the “ manifest error” in question, is made to perform 
one function in the scheme of necessity, which is by far too 
important to be overlooked. It is truly wonderful to watch 
it in its workings and to behold its mysteries. The will, says 
Edwards, is determined by the strongest motive, by the strong- 
est appetite, by the strongest inclination, etc. Nowhere, as 
Mr. Martin truly says, does Edwards recognize the distinction 
between the sensibility and the will. He considers the strong- 
est desire, or affection, or passion, not as volition, but as the 
cause of volition. But yet, when he comes to fix his eye 
upon this distinction, it seems to fade away under his steadfast 
gaze. Just mark his words;—‘“I have chosen,” says he, 
“rather to express myself thus, that the will always is as the 
greatest apparent good, or as what appears most agreeable, 
than to say the will is determined by the greatest apparent 
good, or by what seems most agreeable; because an appear- 
ing most agreeable to the mind, and the mind’s preferring, 
SEEM SCARCELY DISTINCT. Here, it is perfectly evident, 
that although Edwards did sometimes distinguish between 
volition and “the mind’s sense of pleasure,” as Mr. Martin 
contends he did ; yet when he came to consider this matter 
more closely, he did not exactly like to do so. He did not 
like to say, that “the mind’s sense of pleasure”’ is the cause 
of volition ; because it seems scarcely distinct therefrom. He 
expresses himself ‘ with cautious hesitancy,” it is true, as be- 
comes every honest man to do, who feels that he is in a mist ; 
but yet he expresses himself against the distinction which is 
claimed in his favor. 

It is very true, if these two things are not distinct, it is 
absurd to call one the cause of the other; and Edwards has 
run into this absurdity, just as often as he has represented the 
will as being determined by a sense of the most agreeable. 
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This he has often done ; and yet, as we have seen, he was at 
times not altogether unaware of the absurdity involved in this 
manner of speaking. Now, how does he seek to escape this 
absurdity? By ceasing to call one the cause of the other, 
and choosing to say, that one is as the other! Incredible as 
it may seem, this is the precise course which he has taken. 
[s it not wonderful, that it did not occur to so acute a mind, 
that if they are not distinct, then to say that one is as the 
other, is only to say, that a thing ts as itself? According to 
his own psychology, by which the emotive part of our nature 
and the will are identified, his great fundamental doctrine is 
either an absurdity, making a thing the cause of itself, or 
an insignificant truism, declaring that a thing is as itself; and 
if this did not so appear to himself, it was because a better 
psychology was partly presented to his mind, so as to obscure 
the absurdity of his doctrine in its one form, and to hide its 
insignificance in the other. It is evident that his great mind 
was under a cloud, into which the light of nature had but a 
partial entrance ; and hence, “the cautious hesitancy,” the 
wavering and the vacillation, which marked his course, as well 
as the darkness and the dissatisfaction which hang around his 
system. 

We do not suppose, that Edwards was at all aware of the 
process by which he slided down into the truism, that a thing is 
always as itself; but when he had once reached it, he felt quite 
sure that his foot was planted on a rock. His cautious besi- 
tancy all vanishes, and he feels that he may dogmatize without 
the least fear of contradiction. ‘There is scarcely a plainer 
or more universal dictate of the reason and experience of 
mankind, than that when men do what they please, then they 
do what they please. This is the firm and impregnable position, 
in which he finds himself intrenched. To deny this position, 
he repeatedly and truly affirms, is a contradiction in terms. It 
is to put “the soul in a state of choice,” and yet affirm, that it 
has no choice.” P.74. It is to contend, that “the mind may 
choose without choosing ;”’ which is just as absurd as to assert, 
that “a body may move while itis in a state of rest.” P. 64. 
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With whatever caution, then, the “ manifest error’ in question 
may have been broached, it has become, in its results, as 
unbounded, as it is unassailable in its dogmatism. 

In the perception of truth, and in the feeling of pleasure 
or pain, “ the intelligence and the sensitivity’ are both pas- 
sive. The will is the power by which we act. It has been, 
as we have seen, by confounding the phenomena of this active 
power of the mind with those of one of its passive suscepti- 
bilities, that the scheme of necessity has been made to appear 
so adamantine in its strength. ‘This confusion of things, 
which are so different in their natures, has been, we are firmly 
persuaded, one of the chief sources of the influence of this 
scheme over the human mind. 

A striking light is thrown upon this subject, by a curious 
and interesting passage of literary history. ‘There wasa gen- 
tleman of the University of Cambridge, who had become 
deeply entangled in the scheme of necessity ; so that he could 
not help believing, as he said, that our volitions are necessi- 
tated. In writing to the celebrated Dr. Samuel Clarke, in 
relation to his difficulties, he said, “1 cannot but suspect, 
that Iam got into a very odd train of thoughts: and yet, 
when I take a survey of my ideas on all sides, I am at a loss 
how or where the delusion could creep in.” In the course of 
this interesting correspondence, which extended to three let- 
ters on the one side and to four on the other, the source of his 
delusion became manifest to himself. It arose from the iden- 
tification, not of will and desire, according to the practice of 
more modern necessitarians, but of the will and the understand- 
ing. ‘’ Tis allowed,” says he, “ that the will is no other but 
the last judgment of the understanding ;” and having set out 
with this assumption he could not escape the conclusion, that 
the will, i.e. the last dictate of the understanding, is necessi- 
tated. He concludes the correspondence, however, with this 
ingenuous confession : “J have now, to my great satisfaction , 
a clearer insight than I ever expected, into so intricate a ques- 
tion as we have been upon. The consideration, that the last 
judgment of the understanding can have no influence on self- 
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motion, because there is no resemblance between an action and 
a perception of the mind, and that therefore there must be some 
distinct principle of self-motion entirely independent on the 
perceptive faculty, weighs very much with me; and I think 
it is very probable, (as you observe,) that our want of clearly 
distinguishing between the perceptive and the active faculty, 
is the chief origin of all perplexity on this subject.” In like 
manner, when the distinction between the emotive part of our 
nature and the will, shall be clearly and constantly made, 
and the relation between them properly understood, will many 
a sincere inquirer after truth be delivered from the entangle- 
ments and the snares, by which his path has been so long 
beset. 

There are other questions, with respect to the relation be- 
tween the sensibility and the will, which have been greatly 
agitated ; but if we should enter upon them here, it would 
lead us far beyond the limits we must assign to ourselves. 
We shall add, however, that we would not pretend to deter- 
mine the precise nature of the relation which subsists between 
the will and the sensibility, between volition and desire. We 
can more clearly see what this relation is not, than what it is. 
We feel quite sure, that a destitution of feeling is not at all 
essential to the most absolute and perfect liberty ; and we are 
equally well assured, that feeling is not the producing cause 
of volition. But this is only an approximation to the truth, 
by an escape from the error, which lies both on the right hand 
and on the left. 

We are fully aware of the danger of attempting to throw 
light upon questions of this kind, by analogies drawn froin the 
world of matter: all such illustrations must necessarily carry 
many imperfections along with them. They are better adapt- 
ed to expose error, than they are to illustrate truth. But, 
since reasoners on this subject seem determined to avail them- 
selves of such analogies, we think we can furnish one which 
comes nearer the truth, by getting further from error, thav 
any of those which the necessitarian is accustomed to employ 
It is this :—The bird in its flight through the air, whose re- 
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sistance it feels, may suppose that it could get along much 
better in a perfectly void space. This was the error of those 
libertarians, who have imagined that we are then perfectly 
free, only when the mind, in sending forth volitions, is per- 
fectly destitute of all feeling or emotion. On the other hand, 
if any should suppose that, because the bird’could not fly at 
all in void space, it is the element of air by which it is im- 
pelled in its flight, he would commit the error of the necessi- 
tarian, who imagines, that because reason and feeling are 
indispensable conditions, without which there can be no moral 
agency, they are therefore the causes by which we are im- 
pelled in our career as rational and accountable beings. The 
cause of free-agency can lose nothing, then, by the admission 
that all our volitions are performed with reference to reason and 
feeling, provided we contend, as in truth we may, that the will 
is no more impelled, by either reason or emotion, in putting 
forth volitions, than the free bird is driven in its course by the 
buoyant air in which it flies. 

But, to return from this digression. The next point of 
difference between Prof. T. and Mr. Martin is one of great 
importance. According to the statement of the former, Ed- 
wards held motive to be the efficient cause of volition ; while 
the latter is quite sure, that he regarded motive merely as the 
occasion on which the mind acts, and the mind itself as the 
efficient cause of its own acts. If this position be correct, it 
cannot be denied that Prof. T. has entirely misconceived the 
scheme of Edwards ; but what evidence has Mr. Martin pro- 
duced of its correctness ? 

The first branch of the proposition is, that Edwards re- 
garded motive merely as the occasion of volition, and not as 
its producing cause. ‘There is one passage in the Inquiry,” 
says Mr. Martin, “which we cannot but consider absolutely 
decisive of all controversy on this point.” P. 43. This pas- 
sage is thus quoted by the writer in question: “ I would ex- 
plain how I would be understood when I use the word cause 
in this discourse, since for the want of a better word I shall 
have occasion to use it, in a sense which is more extended, 
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than that in which it is sometimes used. The word is often 
used so as to signify only that which has a positive efficiency, 
or influence to produce a thing. But there are many things 
which have no such productive influence, which yet are causes. 
Therefore, I sometimes use the word cause, to signify any 
antecedent with which a consequent event is so connected, 
that it truly belongs to the reason why the proposition which 
affirms that event is true, whether tt has any positive pRopuc- 
TIVE influence, or not ; and the word event, for the consequence 
of that which is rather an occasion, than a cause, most pro- 
perly speaking.” ‘This is the passage, just as it is given by 
Mr. Martin, (the italics and capitals are all his own,) and he 
thinks it justifies him in the conclusion, “ that Edwards used 
the word cause in its application to the antecedent of volition 
in particular, to signify that which has “No productive in- 
fluence, but is a mere occasion.” P.44. This is the “ con- 
trolling passage ” which, according to the writer in question, 
absolutely establishes the position, that Edwards regarded 
motive as merely the occasion of volition, and not as its pro- 
ducing cause. It shows most conclusively, in his opinion, 
that Edwards did not lean to the scheme of fatalism. But, 
in our humble apprehension, his view of the whole passage 
may be most easily and most triumphantly refuted. 

In the first place, Edwards expressly declares in the pas-’ 
sage itself that he uses the term cause “ for the want of a 
better word.” And yet his learned disciple thinks there is a 
better word ; inasmuch as Edwards did not mean that motive 
is the cause, properly speaking, but merely the occasion or 
antecedent, of volition. Withall these words before him, and 
used by him in the very passage in question, the master se- 
lects the term cause as the best he can find to express his own 
meaning, and yet the disciple is quite sure, that he did not 
really mean cause, but occasion! Is it not a little remarka- 
ble that the disciple should know how to express the meaning 
of the master, so much better than the master himself knew 
how to express it? This is merely the beginning of diffi- 
culties. 
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In the next place, we venture to assert, that Mr. Martin 
has entirely misconceived the passage upon which he relies 
as so ‘absolutely decisive of all controversy” on the point 
in dispute; and that so far from being “a controlling pas- 
sage,” it does not afford the least support to his view of the 
leading doctrine of the Inquiry, Edwards tells us, it is true, 
that the word cause “ is often used in so restrained a sense as 
to signify only that which has a positive efficiency, or influence 
to produce a thing, or bring it to pass ;” but he does not tell 
us, that he abstains from this use of the word. He uses it 
‘‘in a more extended sense,” as he says, so as to signify, not 
only that which has a positive efficiency, but ‘any antece- 
dent.” That such is his meaning may be clearly shown, 
without travelling beyond the passage itself. 

‘‘ T sometimes use the word cause,” says he, “ in this In- 
quiry, to signify any antecedent, either natural or moral, posi- 
tive or negative,” etc. ‘These last very significant words, 
which we have taken the liberty to italicize, are entirely 
omitted in the extract as made by Mr. Martin. They very 
clearly show, that in Edwards’s definition of cause, he included 
not only those antecedents which exert no positive influence, 
but those antecedents also which have such an influence or 
efficiency. Under the head of “ any antecedent,” he included 
the producing cause, the most important and conspicuous an- 
tecedent of all. This is the reason why he used the term 
cause, “ for the want of a better word :” he meant something 
more than the mere antecedents or occasions, which exert no 
positive influence. 

And again, if we may believe him rather than Mr. Mar- 
tin, he meant to include in his sense of the term cause any 
antecedent, which ‘is either in whole or in part the ground 
and reason” of the corresponding effect. Now, is the pro- 
ducing cause of a thing, neither in whole nor in part, the 
ground or reason of its existence? Can we account for the 
creation of the world, without supposing an exertion of power 
on the part of the Creator? 

In President Edwards’s definition of motive, he expressly 
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includes every thing which “operates to induce a particular 
act of volition.”” In the face of such a definition, is it not 
wonderful, that any one should attempt to persuade us, that 
Edwards held motive to be merely the occasion on which the 
mind acts, and that it does not operate at all? The younger 
Edwards made the same attempt; and, in support of his 
position, he relied upon the very “controlling passage ”’ in 
question. But let it be remembered, that this was only while 
engaged in defending his father’s system against the attacks of 
Dr. West, as Mr. Martin now defends it against those of Dr. 
Tappan; for, on other occasions, he expressly admits, that 
President Edwards, in his definition of motive, “ includes every 
cause of volition.”’ Mr. Martin is not so inconsistent ; he is 
more uniform in his interpretation of Edwards, because he 
seems to have an eye only for those portions of the Inquiry 
which appear to be agreeable to his preconceived interpreta- 
tion of it. 

Nothing can be more wonderful to us, than that any 
reader of the Inquiry should have come to the conclusion, 
that Edwards used the term motive “to signify that which 
has no productive influence, but is the mere occasion” of 
volition. P.44. If it were necessary, we might adduce many 
passages from the Inquiry, in which Edwards speaks of motive 
as *‘ the cause of volition in the most proper sense of the word,” 
and not as “the mere negative occasion” thereof; as that 
which “ causes volition to arise and come forth into existence ;”’ 
and that too, by a “ positive influence,” by an “influence that 
is prevalent and effectual ;’”’ but surely it cannot be necessary 
to enlighten any attentive and impartial reader of the Inquiry 
on such a subject. 

Mr. Martin lays stress upon the fact, that Edwards “ never 
once calls motive the producing cause of choice.” P. 43. If 
it should appear, then, that Edwards does call motive the 
producing cause of volition, it will follow that he is rather 
more of a fatalist than Mr. Martin has supposed him to be ; 
and that there are at least some passsges in the Inquiry, which 
Mr. M. has not very seriously pondered. Let us see, then, if 
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Edwards has been as silent on this point, as his learned dis- 
ciple would have had him to be. “TI find myself possessed of 
my volitions,”’ says Edwards, “ before I see the effectual power 
of any cause to propucE them, for the power and efficacy of 
the cause is not seen but by the effect.” P.277. Now, what 
is here meant by the cause which produces volition? Is it 
the mind? Edwards every where declares, that the mind is 
not, and cannot be the cause of volition. Every body knows, 
that in the scheme of Edwards volition is the effect, and 
motive is the cause. Hence, unless he here means to estab- 
lish the doctrine of his adversaries, and not his own, he calls 
motive “the cause which produces” volition. If Mr. Mar- 
tin is right in his view of the Inquiry, we apprehend it will 
be found, that Edwards has been misrepresented by himself 
fully as often and as glaringly as he has been by Prof. Tappan. 

But the master-piece of interpretation is yet to come. 
Mr. Martin is quite sure, that Edwards held the mind to be 
“the efficient cause ” of volition. P. 54. In relation to this 
point, the first thing which strikes us is, the wonderful diver- 
serty of sentiment among intelligent men, in regard to the 
leading idea of a work, which it is confessed was the offspring 
of one of the greatest minds the world has ever produced, and 
which has certainly not designed to be obscure. Why do 
not the best minds agree as to what the Inquiry means? The 
difficulty certainly does not arise from the dark and abstruse 
nature of the subject ; for, in one short sentence, Mr. Martin 
has stated the doctrine which he ascribes to Edwards in lan- 
guage so clear and so precise, that there can be no controversy 
as to its real import. He declares that, in his own opinion, 
as well as in that of Edwards, the mind is the efficient cause 
of volition, and motive is merely the occasion on which it 
acts. Now, if Edwards held this doctrine, why has he failed 
to let us know it in his great work, at least as explicitly as 
Mr. Martin has set it down before us in a single sentence ? 
Shall we be told, in the language of the latter, that Edwards 
clearly represents the mind as the efficient cause of volition, 
and if we do not see it, it is because of “an extreme anxiety 
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to fasten on his scheme ” the stigma of fatalism? If so, we 
may content ourselves with the reply, that surely the younger 
Edwards had no desire to fasten the charge of fatalism upon 
the scheme of his father; and he is just as confident that 
President Edwards did not regard the mind as the efficient 
cause of volition, as Mr. Martin is of the contrary. His 
disciples disagree among themselves, with respect to the im- 
port of his system, as much as they do with his adversaries. 
If he held the doctrine of the younger Edwards, or that of 
Mr. Martin, how has it happened that so great a master in 
Israel has left Azs own disciples in such amazing uncertainty 
as to what he means? We have no difficulty in grasping the 
doctrine of his two disciples; but, if either has stated his 
scheme correctly, it is impossible for us to gather it from his 
works. ‘They have failed to satisfy us that they are right, 
and they have failed to satisfy each other. Is it not possible, 
that this diversity of interpretation has arisen from the fact, 
that they have both departed from the system of President 
Edwards in different directions, and that each has struggled 
to make the great oracle give utterance to his own sentiments ? 

That such has been the course of Mr. Martin, we think 
may be easily shown. He infers, from several passages in 
the inquiry, that the author of it held the mind to be the 
efficient cause of its own volitions; but, in drawing such an 
inference for President Edwards, he has placed him in a sad 
dilemma. All his opponents, it is universally known, held 
the mind to be the efficient cause of volition. This doctrine 
was clearly and unequivocally advocated by them; and 
Edwards knew this to be their doctrine. Did he agree with 
them? No! Did he ever throw out the slightest intimation 
that he agreed with them? No! He labored without ceas- 
ing to demolish the doctrine thus clearly expressed and advo- 
cated by his opponents. He contended that the mind could 
not be the cause of volition; for, said he, if the mind causes 
volition, it must cause it by a preceding act of volition; and 
so on without end. Every reader of Edwards must be fami- 
liar with this oft-repeated argument of the inquiry. Now, 
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is it possible, that Edwards has exerted so much power to 
- demolish a doctrine which he himself maintamed? Has he 
written a great work, a world-famous book, to refute the 
scheme of such men as Clarke, and Chubb, and Whitby, 
whilst his own scheme was precisely the same as theirs ? 
Has he raised such a mighty war of words with men about 
a question in regard to which he most perfectly agreed with 
them? Has he labored in so many ways, and with so much 
energy, to prove that the mind is not, and cannot be, the cause 
of volition ; and yet, all the while, really believing that the 
mind is the cause of volition; and not only so, but that it is 
the efficient cause of volition? We cannot believe so mon- 
strous a thing of the logic of President Edwards. It does 
seem to us that he needs to be defended against the defence 
of his friends, quite as much as against the attacks of his 
adversaries. 

We have now sufficiently considered, we think, what Mr. 
Martin has advanced in favor of his positions, that Edwards 
held motive to be merely the occasion or antecedent of voli- 
tion, and the mind to be the efficient cause thereof. Before 
we leave his defence of Edwards, however, we would notice 
the manner in which he attempts to prove that the author of 
the Inquiry really believed in a liberty to the contrary choice. 
He finds that Edwards opposes three kinds of liberty ; he 
asserts that he does not oppose that “ view of liberty which 
makes it consist in power to the contrary volition,” and then 
concludes, from his silence, that he really believed in this kind 
of freedom of the will. P. 49. Is it not truly wonderful, if 
Mr. Martin be right, that President Edwards should have 
written a great work in defence of the freedom of the will; 
and yet not have said one word explicitly in favor of it, but have 
left his disciples to guess at what he would really have them 
to believe? It is very evident, and it is every day becoming 
more and more evident, that the disciples of Edwards are not 
altogether satisfied with the account which the Inquiry gives 
of the freedom of the will. President Day plainly confesses, 
that what Edwards has said in the Inquiry, with respect to 
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the freedom of the will, “ has rather the appearance of evad- 
ing such a definition of it as might be considered his own.” 
It is obvious, we think, that if these learned disciples of Pre- 
sident Edwards had been his advisers, they would have 
urged him to take a very different course from that which 
they have ascribed to him: the one would have urged him to 
speak out plainly, and not even seem to evade his own defini- 
tion of the freedom of the will; and the other would have 
implored him to say at least one litte word in favor of his 
fondly cherished doctrine of liberty to the contrary choice. 

But has Edwards really said nothing against this doc- 
trine? We will venture to affirm, that neither Hobbes, nor 
Collins, nor Kaimes, nor Crombrie, nor any other man, has 
written with greater pl!_.aness or force against the great doc- 
trine of liberty to the contrary choice, than has Edwards him- 
self. His whole argument, from cause to effect, as well as 
from the foreknowledge of God, is designed to prove the utter 
absurdity, the inherent impossibility, of such a thing. Motive, 
he contends, is the cause of volition ; and “ it is absurd” to 
suppose that an “ effect may be loose from the influence of 
its cause ;”” that “it may attend it, or may not;” and to 
assert that it may depart from the influence of its cause, is a 
contradiction in terms ; for it is to assert, that its cause “ is not 
its cause.” Pp. 77,78. Edwards has repeatedly and expli- 
citly repudiated the doctrine, that a volition may be loose 
from the influence of the strongest motive, as self-contra- 
dictory and absurd; and yet Mr. Martin would persuade us, 
that he really entertained that “ view of liberty which makes it 
consist in power to the contrary choice.” 

We do not deny, that the true doctrine of liberty may be 
deduced from various detached portions of the Inquiry, nor 
that Mr. Martin has fairly inferred it, in some cases, from 
such portions. But these are so far from being the inferences 
of Edwards himself, that they are expressly repudiated by 
him, and are at war with his whole system. It cannot but 
be true, that the light of nature did shine into the mind of 
Edwards, as well as into that of other men; but yet, was he 
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not so wedded to a particular system, that he comprehended 
it not? We should be very sorry to believe that every infer- 
ence which may be fairly drawn from his work is really a 
part and parcel of the doctrine to be imputed to him. 

Mr. Martin confesses that Edwards has made one unfor- 
tunate concession in favor of the doctrine of fatalism, and he 
wonders that Prof. Tappan has not turned it to greater ac- 
count. This “ admission” of Edwards is, that the difference 
between natural and moral necessity “lies not so much in 
the nature of the connection as in the terms connected.” P. 41. 
It is too evident to be denied that, if the connection between 
motive and volition is the same, in nature and in kind, as that 
which obtains between natural cause and effect, there is no 
room left for freedom, and the scheme of fate is established. 
But what the writer cannot deny he seeks to evade, by setting 
this down as “ a hasty and ill-considered expression,” which 
is not to be taken as the deliberate opinion of President 
Edwards. It will be found, we think, that this is a very 
“hasty and ill-considered” apology for the author of the 
Inquiry. 

Let it be borne in mind, that this unfortunate expression, 
as Mr. Martin deems it, occurs in the most elaborate attempt 
Edwards has ever made to point out the distinction between 
natural and moral necessity. His scheme is charged with 
fatalism; he knows it full well; and he also knows, that 
nothing can absolve it from this charge, unless he can show 
such a difference between natural and moral necessity, as 
to free the latter from the fatalism which is universally ad- 
mitted to attach to the former. In drawing this distinction, 
then, it became him, above all things, to be on his guard 
against the doctrine of fate: it is in this part of his work, above 
all others, that we should naturally expect the greatest pos- 
sible care and precision, in order to keep clear of so odious 
a doctrine. And it seems to us, that in laboring this famous 
distinction, the author of the Inquiry proceeds with all that 
care and deliberation which is due to the paramount import- 
ance of the subject. We discern not the slightest trace of 
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haste or precipitancy. Yet it is in this part of his work, if 
we may believe Mr. Martin, that he has accidentally run into 
the scheme of fatalism! Now, if President Edwards is so 
hasty and careless here, where can. we expect him to be 
otherwise? May not the most important statements of the 
Inquiry be only “hasty and ill-considered expressions?” Is 
it not strange that the author of the Inquiry should be defended 
upon such grounds? 

This is not all. There is a greater wonder yet to come. 
If Mr. Martin has not wholly misconceived Edwards, he held 
motive to be merely the occasion of volition, which has “ no 
productive influence ;” and if such were his doctrine, he had 
only to state it, in order to show an inconceivably greater 
difference between natural and moral necessity, than any 
which he has noticed. If he recognized this great difference, 
one word might have shown that his scheme had not the 
slightest affinity with fatalism ; and yet this one word is not 
uttered, nor any thing approaching to it! We should be glad 
if Mr. Martin would inform us how it happened, that while 
engaged in this all-important attempt to define the difference 
between natural and moral necessity, Edwards has not even 
alluded to the circumstance by which they are the most wide- 
ly distinguished from each other? If he really believed, that 
the relation between cause and effect is different in the two 
cases, and that this is the grand distinction by which his 
scheme is to be separated from that of fatalism, why did he 
not declare that they are different? Why did he declare that 
they are the same? 

We have too much respect for President Edwards to sub- 
scribe to the apology of Mr. Martin. For if, on such an 
occasion, his carelessness could lead him to set forth the doc- 
trine of fatalism, which he did not hold, and, at the same time, 
prevent him from dropping a single syllable in favor of the 
great and vital doctrine, which he did hold, we will venture 
to affirm, that so careless and bungling a teacher the world 
has never seen. His case is absolutely without parallel. It 
transcends the bounds of the imagination, and sets dulness 
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itself at defiance. Who can possibly conceive that any man 
should entertain the views which have been ascribed to Ed- 
wards, and that he should have written a great work in defence 
of them ; and yet that he should so often and in so many 
ways, have inculcated, by accident, diametrically opposite 
sentiments, without once exhibiting in express words, either 
by accident or design, those which he really entertained ? 

By the mode of interpretation which Mr. Martin has ap- 
plied to the Inquiry, any book may be made to teach any 
doctrine. The very scheme which it was the scope and 
design of the whole Inquiry to demolish, the scheme of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke himself, has been seriously ascribed to the 
author of the inquiry! Who knows but that we may next 
be informed that Dr. Clarke or that Dr. Tappan was an 
avowed fatalist ; and that, if it does not so appear to us, it is 
because of our “ extreme anxiety” to deliver him from so 
odious a charge? Of the acuteness and ability of Mr. Mar- 
tin, we do not entertain a doubt; and we should rejoice to 
see them enlisted in a cause in which they might appear to 
greater advantage. If Edwards himself were to rise from 
the dead, he would fail most signally and most ingloriously, 
if he were to attempt to persuade the world, that he and Mr. 
Martin entertained the same views with respect to the phi- 
losophy of the will. 

One word more, and we shall take leave of Mr. Martin. 
He ventures to predict, that the “ main pillars” of the system 
of Edwards “will stand even the severe ordeal of the Re- 
viewer's searching examination.” Now, if Mr. Martin had 
not failed to see so many things which must have passed direct- 
ly before his eyes in reading the Inquiry, we should feel more 
safe in trusting him as a guide, when he undertakes to conduct 
us into the future. As it is, we fear that his mental vision is 
not so entirely purged from every film of prejudice, that he 
can foresee, with unerring certainty, the final verdict of the 
world as between Edwards and Tappan. For our part, (if we 
also may be allowed to deliver oracles,) we are firmly per- 
suaded, that Prof. Tappan’s statement of the system of Ed- 
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wards is perfectly fair and just, and that he has demolished it 
by a reductio ad absurdum as complete and unanswerable as 
it is possible for the human mind to construct. 

In conclusion, we would propound a serious problem to 
the friends and followers of President Edwards. If he does 
not teach the doctrine of fatalism, will any of his disciples 
undertake to show wherein his system, or his position, or his 
arguments, differ from those of universally acknowledged fa- 
talists ? We do not fear to assert, that the scheme of Hobbes 
and Collins is, in all material respects, precisely the samme 
with that of President Edwards. If any man will show a 
real difference between them, we will either confess our error, 
or else stand before the world convicted and condemned for 
our obstinacy. Let it not be supposed that we have thrown 
out a mere idle challenge. If any man will accept it, and 
undertake to point out a difference between the system of 
Edwards and that of Hobbes, we will pledge ourselves to 
show, that they are identically the same. So far as we can 
see, the only difference between them is, that the one has 
been baptized into the name of religion, and thereby had those 
many sins washed away, which all Christian men have con- 
curred in imputing to the other. Let some other and greater 
difference be made to appear, or where, we demand, is the 
justice of branding the name and memory of Hobbes with 
the odious stigma of atheism, for holding the very doctrine 
which, in Edwards, is made the test and the standard of or- 
thodoxy ? 

We have spoken plainly, because we have spoken in what 
we conceive to be the cause of truth. If we know ourselves, 
we have not the least desire to fasten upon Edwards, or upon 
any other man, the odious charge of fatalism; but we do feel 
a deep and earnest desire, inconceivably stronger than the love 
of life itself, that the holy religion of Jesus Christ should be 
left to stand upon its own eternal and immutable foundation, 
and not be made to turn for support to the weak and tottering 
philosophy of Atheism. What concern hath Christ with Be- 
lial, or what communion hath light with darkness? Let the 
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friends of truth, of the pure and undefiled truth, as it is in 
Jesus, see to it, that they do not hug the philosophy of Atheism 
to their bosoms, from the weak fear that the interests of ortho- 
doxy may be made to suffer by the rejection and the repudi- 
ation of it. 


ARTICLE VI. 







SKETCH OF CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By Rev. Geoncr C. Beckwith, Boston. 






Tue history of language is a history of mankind. It 
developes their original affinities ; it marks their early mi- 
grations, and the subsequent intermixture of different tribes ; it 
embodies the prominent peculiarities of national character ; 
it shows their transition from barbarism to civilization, and 
traces their progress in the arts and sciences, in morality and 
religion, in literature, philosophy, and all kinds of knowledge. 
Language is a mirror of the human mind, and reflects a pretty 
just image of its peculiar features in all ages and countries. 
As the instrument of mind in its various operations, as the 
principal medium through which it acts on other minds, as 
the great storehouse of inventions, discoveries and improve- 
ments, treasured up for posterity, it forms an index to the 
character of nations, and serves not only to transmit the 
acquisitions of one age and country to another, but to throw 
light on the early and doubtful periods of history. ‘The 
similitude and derivation of languages afford,” says Dr. John- 
son, “ the most indubitable proof of the traduction of nations, 
and the genealogy of mankind. ‘They add physical certainty 
to historical evidence, and often apply the only evidence of 
ancient migrations, and of the revolutions of ages which left 
no written monuments behind them.”* “The real character 
of a nation,” says a critic less known, but equally acute, 
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“will not be thoroughly understood by one who is a perfect 
stranger to their tongue ; for, whatever regards the religion, the 
laws, the constitution, and the manners of a people, operates 
powerfully on their sentiments, and these have a principal 
effect, first, on the associations of ideas formed in their minds, 
in relation to character and to whatever is an object of abstract 
reflection ; secondly, on the formation of words, and combina- 
tion of phrases, by which these associations are expressed.”! 
Addison considers our language as showing “ the genius and 
natural temper of the English,” and thinks it possible “ to 
carry the same thought into other languages, and deduce a 
great part of what is peculiar to them from the genius of the 
people who speak them. It is certain the light talkative 
humor of the French has not a little infected their tongue, 
which might be shown by many instances ; as the genius of 
the Italians, which is so much addicted to music and ceremony, 
has moulded all their words and phrases to those particular 
uses. The stateliness and gravity of the Spaniards shows 
itself to perfection in the solemnity of their language ; and 
the blunt honest humor of the Germans sounds better in the 
roughness of the High-Dutch, than it would in a politer 
tongue.””* 

A history of our own language, in whatever light con- 
sidered, would be highly curious and instructive ; but we sha 
give only a few specimens taken from different and distan- 
periods, just to exemplify some of the changes through which 
it has aetually passed, and show to what fluctuations it may 
still be liable. 

As Britain was probably first peopled by adventurers from 
France, its original language was deubtless. essentially the 
same with the Gallic ; but the Britons were so nearly exter- 
minated by their successive conquerors, that only few and 
very faint traces of the native tongue remain in either the 
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words or the idiom of the present English.* Our language 
is a dialect of the Teutonic, and akin to the tongues spoken 
throughout the northern countries of Europe. Its principal 
elements were brought from the continent by the Saxons, who 
obtained possession of the British island in the fifth century ; 
it received a slight tincture from the Danes, who invaded 
England in the ninth century ; but it was greatly and perma- 
nently modified by the Norman conquest, (1067,) and the 
subsequent introduction of Norman French as the language 
of the court, and of all legal transactions and records. 

As a specimen of the ancient Anglo-Saxon, we copy an 
early translation of the Lord’s prayer. ‘ Faeder ure thu the 
eart on heofenum, si thin nama ge halgod. ‘To-becume thin 
rice. Gewurthe thin willa on eorthan, swa swa on heofenum. 
Urne daeghwamlican hlaf syle us to daeg. And forgyf us 
ure gyltas, swa swa we forgifath urum gyltendum. And ne 
ge laedde thu us on costnunge, ac a lys us of yfele.” 

Near the close of the seventh century, the same prayer 
ran thus in Saxon; “ Uron Fader thic arth in heofnas, sic 
gehalgud thin noma, so cymeth thin ric. Sic thin willa sue 
is heofnas, and in cortho,” etc. 

About two centuries after this, and more than one hundred 
and fifty years before the Norman conquest, we find the Lord’s 
prayer thus translated, with only a slight difference in ortho- 
graphy from the preceding version: ‘Thue ur Fader the 





* On this point, however, there is, as might be expected on such a subject, 
no small diversity of opinions. Horne Tooke (Diversions of Purley, Vol. II. 
311,) says that “our language has absolutely nothing from the Welsh,” 
or original British ; but Ellis, (in his Metrical Romances, quoted by Todd,) 
asserts, that “near one-third of our language is of Welsh origin ;’ while Dr. 
Johnson (Hist. of the Eng. Lang.,) thinks “ we have so few words which can, 
with any probability, be referred to British roots, that we justly regard the 
Saxons and Welsh as nations totally distinct ;’ and Dr. Drake, (Orig. of the 
Eng. Lang.,) modifying all these statements, declares, that the “ British has 
little or no resemblance to the English. Many of their terms have gained 
admission among us ; but their idioms and genius are as radically and essentially 
different as any two languages can possibly be.” The opinion of Dr. Noah 
Webster, is not materiaily different from that of Drake. 
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eart on heofenum, si thin nama gehalgod ; cume thin rice si 
thin willa on eorthan swa, swo on heofenum,”’ etc. 

The same prayer, about one hundred years after the Nor- 
man conquest, or near the middle of the twelfth century, was 
thus paraphrased in rhyme : 


“Ure Fader in heaven rich; 
Thy name be halyed ever lich ; 
Thou bring us thy mechle blisse: 
Als hit in heaven y doe, 
Evar in yearth been it also.” 


The foregoing specimens are all pretty pure Anglo-Saxon, 
and contain few, if any, foreign words or idioms. It is difficult 
to ascertain and fix the precise period of transition from Saxon 
to English ; but when the Saxons and Normans began, near 
the close of the twelfth century, to lay aside their mutual 
antipathies, and to use in amity a common language and 
literature, then the English, with nearly nine-tenths of its 
words from the Saxon, and the rest principally from the Danish, 
Norman and Latin, commenced the nucleus of its present 
character. 

The following song in praise of the cuckoo, said to be 
the oldest one extant in the English Language, is supposed 
to have been written before the year 1250: 


“ Sumer is i-cumen in, Summer is come in, 

Lhude sing cuckoo: Loud sings cuckoo : 

Groweth sed, and bloweth med, Groweth seed, and bloweth mead,* 
And springeth the wde nu. And springeth the wood now. 
Sing cucu. Sings cuckoo. 

Awe bleteth after lomb ; Ewe bleateth after lamb ; 
Lhouth after calve cu; Loweth cow after calf; 
Bulluc sterteth, Bullock starteth, 

Bucke verteth ; Buck verteth ;f 

Murie sing cucu, Merry sings cuckoo, 

Cucu, cucu. Cuckoo, cuckoo, 

Wel singes thu cucu, Well singest thou, cuckoo ; 
Ne swik thou nauer nu. Nor cease thou never now. 





* Mead is in flower Goes to harbor among the fern. 
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The following lines of a lover in compliment of his 
Mistress Alisoun, were probably written in the same century : 


Bytuene Marsh and Averil, Between March and April, 
When spray beginneth to springe, When the branches begin to 

' spring, 
The lutel foul hath hire wy! And the litile birds are inclined 
On hyre lud to synge, On their lay to sing, 
Ich libbe in louelonginge I live in the longing of love 
For semlokest of alle thynge. For the seemliest of all things. 
He' may me blysse bringe She may bring me bliss ; 
Icham in hire bandoun, I am at her command. 


An hendy hap ichabbe yhent I have obtained a lucky lot; 
Ichot from hevene itis me sent _I believe it is sent me from heaven, 
From alle wymmen milove is lent, My love has left all other women, 
And lyht on Alisoun. And alighted on Alisoun. 


Robert de Brunne lived in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, and did much to polish his native tongue. From his 
‘“ Handlyng of Sinne,” we copy his praise of good women: 


“ Nothyng is to man so dere 
As womanys love yn godemanere. 
A gode woman ys mannys blyss, 
Wher her love ryght and stedfast ys. 
Ther ys no solace undyr hevene, 
Of al that a man may nevene,? 
That shuld a man so moche glew,* 
As a gode woman that loveth trew.” 


Richard Rolle, who flourished near the middle of this 
century, says Of himself, “I seke no straunge Ynglys, bot 
lightest and communest.” From his translation of the Psalms, 
and his Twelve Profits of Affliction, we transcribe the follow- 
ing brief extracts : 

Ps. 23: 1. “Our Lord gouerneth me, and nothing to me 


shal wante. 2. Stede of pasture thar he me sette; in the 
water of the hetyng forth he me brougte. 3. My soule he 
turnyde: he ladde me on the stretis of rygtwisnesse for his 
name. 4. For win gif I hadde goo in myddil of the shadewe 
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of deeth, I shal not dreede yveles; for thou art with me; 
thi geerde and thi stef, thei haue coumfortid me.” 

“The sevynth profet of tribulacion is, that it spredith 
abred or opynyth thyne hert to teceyve the grace of God. 
For God, with many strokys of the hammyr, spredith abrode 
a pese of golde or of silver, to make a vessell for to put in 
wyne or precyouse liquore.—And considre, as the more pre- 
ciouse metalle is more ductible and obeynge to the strokes of 
the goldsmyth ; so the more preciouse and meke herte is more 
paciente in tribulacion. And allethogh the sharp stroke of 
tribulacion turmenteth the, yet comforte the; for the gold- 
smyth, Alle-myghty God, holdeth the hammyr of tribulacion 
in his hond, and knoweth ful welle what thou maiste suffir. 
and mesurith hys smytynge after thi frele nature.” 

From Wyckliffe’s translation of the Bible, written about 
the year 1380, we give, for the gratification of our readers, a 
few verses in the first chapter of Luke: “5. In the dayes 
of Eroude kyng of Judee ther was a prest Zacarye by name : 
of the sort of Abia, and his wyf was ‘of the doughtris of 
Aaron: and hir name was Elisabeth. 6. And bothe weren 
juste before God : goynge in alle the maundementis and justify- 
ingis of the Lord withouten playnt. 7. And thei hadden no 
child, for Elisabeth was bareyn and bothe weren of greet age 
in her dayes.—17. And he schal go before in the spiryte 
and vertue of Helye: and he schal turne the hertis of the 
fadris to the sonis, and men out of beleeve, to the prudence 
of just men, to make redy a perfyt puple to the Lord. 18. 
And Zacarye seyde to the aungel: wherof schal Y wyte 
this? for Y am old: and my wyf bath gon fer in hir dayes. 
59. And it was doon in the eightithe day thei camen to 
circumside the child, and thei clepiden him Zacarye by the 
name of his fadir. 60. And his modir answeride and seide, 
nay ; but he schal be clepid Ion.” 

From a translation of Higden’s Polychronicon, by John 
de Trevisa, near the close of the fourteenth century, we copy 
some curious extracts respecting the English language: 
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‘ As it is know how many maner peple beth in this Ilonde, 
ther beth also of so meny peple langages and tonges. Eng- 
lischmen, though they had from the beginnyng thre maner 
speche, southren, northren, and myddell speche in the myddell 
of the lond, as thei come of the thre maner peple of Germa- 
nia: notheles by commixtion, and medlynge, first with Danes, 
and afterward with Normans, in many the contray langage 
is appaised. ‘This apaisynge of the birthe tonge is because 
of twey thinges: oon is, for children in scole agens the usage 
and maner of alle other natiouns beth compellid for to leve 
her owne langage, and for to constrewe her lessons and her 
thinges a Frensche, and haveth siththe that the Normans came 
first in to Englond. Also gentil mens children beth ytaught 
for to speke Frensche from the time that thei beth rokked in 
her cradel, and kunneth speke and play with a childes brooche. 
And uplondische men woll likne hem selfe to gentilmen, and 
fondith with grete bysinesse for to speke Frensche for to be 
the more ytold of. Hit semeth a grete wonder, how Englisch 
that is the birthe tonge of Englischmen, and her owne langage 
and tonges, is so dyverse of soun in this oon Ilonde.” 


Chaucer, the father of English poetry, wrote near the 
close of the fourteenth century. Of his poetry, we give a 
brief specimen, and another of his prose taken from his trans- 
lations of Boethius : 


“ Whanne that April with his shoures sote 
The droughte of March hath perced to the rote, 
And bathed every veine in swiche licour 
Of whiche vertue engendred is the flour ; 
Whan Zephirus eke with his sote brethe 
Enspired hath in every holte and hethe 
The tendre croppes; and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halle eours yronne,— 
And smale foules maken melodie, 

That slepen alle night with open eye, 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages ; 
That longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 
And palmeres for to seken strange strondes, 
To serve halves couthe in sondry londes ; 
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And specially, from every shires ende 

Of Englelond to Canterbury they wende, 

The holy blissful martyr for to seke 

That helm hath holpen, whan that they were seke.” 


« Alas! I wepyng am constrained to begin verse of sor- 
owfull matter that whilom in florishyng studie made delitable 
ditees. For lo! rendyng muses of Poetes enditen to me 
thinges to be writen, and drerie teses.—In the mene while, 
that I still record these thynges with my self, and marked my 
wepelie complainte with office of poinctell: I saugh stondyng 
aboven the hight of myn hed a woman of full grete rever- 
ence, by semblaunt. Her eyen bronnyng and clere, seyng 
over the common might of menne, with a lively colour, and 
withe soche vigour and strength, that it ne might be nempned, 
all were it so, that she were full of so grete age, that menne 
woulden not trowen in no manere, that she were of our elde.”’ 

As a specimen of the style and orthography prevalent in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, we give a brief extract 
from Pecock, Bishop of Chichester, a man of learning, and a 
stanch opponent of the Wyckliffites. Alluding to ‘“ braun- 
chis of trees fro Bischopis-wode, and flouris fro the feeld,” 
which ‘“ men of the cuntree uplond bringen into Londoun in 
mydsomer eve,” he says, “ ‘Tho braunchis grewen out of the 
bowis, upon which thei in Bischopis-wode stoden; and tho 
bowis grewen out of stokis or tronchons ; and the tronchons 
or shaftis grewen out of the roote; and the roote out of the 
next erthe thereto, etc. So that neither the cart, neither the 
hondis of the bringers, neither tho bringers ben the groundis 
or fundamentis of the braunchis.—The hool office and work, 
into which God ordeyned holy scripture, is for to grounde 
articlis of feithe, and for to reherce and witnesse moral 
trouthis of lawe of kind grounded in moral philosophie, that 
is to seie, in doom' of resoun ; that the reders be remembrid, 
stirrid, and exortid, biso miche the better, and the more, and 
the sooner for to fulfille hem.” 





2 Nature. 
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The following pithy sentences are extracted from works 
published about the year 1480: “ Ther be thre estates of 
men that be known in thre maners, that is to witt, the pacient 
is not knowen but in his adversite, and in his ire; the val- 
iaunt man is not knowen but in warre; and the frende is not 
knowen but in necessite. Of all other maners and condicions 
the warste is, a man to be suspecious of his frende, etc. ‘To 
be joyous, and to salew every manne gladly, to be liberale in 
yevyng and receyvyng, and to foryive gladly his evyl will, 
maken a man to be beloved of yche body.” 

“‘ Be not glad of the falle or evyl fare of thy neyghbour, 
lest God turne his wreth fro hym to the ; and so thou sholdest 
falle in the same or worse. Fle chydyng; be waar, and doo 
aweye the occasion of stryf, and lyve allewey in peace. 
Lete no thyng passe thy lippys that may defoule the eeris of 
the herers. ‘Take hede what thou spekyst, and what thou 
spekyst not; and both in spekyng and not spekyng be right 
well waar; for thou mayest not call ayene that thou hast 
seyde. Shut fro thy tunge the synne of backbytyng. When 
thou blamest another, thynke on thyn oune sinne, and loke 
not on other mennys. For thou shalt never backbite, yf thou 
wylt beholde thyself.””* 

Sir Thomas More wrote in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, when our language was in a great degree settled. 
As his writings were regarded, at the time, as models of pure 
and elegant style, we cannot forbear to make a brief extract 
from his “ Merry iest how a sergeant would learne to playe 
the frere, written by Maister Thomas More in hys youth.” 


“Wyse men alway, 
Affyrme and say, 
That best is for a man; 
Diligently, 
For to apply, 
The busines that he can, 
And in no wyse, 





' Lord Rivers. * Caxton. 
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To enterpryse, 

Another faculte, 
For he that wyll, 
And can no skyll, 

Is neuer lyke to the. 
He that hath lafte 
The hosiers crafie, 

And falleth to making shone, 
The smythe that shall, 
To payntying fall, 

His thrift is well nigh done. 
A man of lawe, 
That neuer sawe 

The wayes to bye and sell, 
Wenyng to ryse, 
By marchaundise, 

I wish to spede hym well. 
A marchaunt eke, 
That wyll goo seke, 

By all the meanes he may, 
To fall in sute, 
Tyli he dyspute 

His money cleane away, 
Pletyng the lawe, 
For every strawe, 

Shall proue a thrifty man, 
With bate and strife, 
But by my life, 

I cannot tell you whan. 
This thing was tryed 
And verefyed, 

Here by a sergeaunt late, 
That thrifily was, 
Or he coulde pas, 

Rapped about the pate, 
Whyle that he would 
See how he could 

A little play the frere: 
Now yf you wyll 
Knowe how it fyll, 

Take heed and ye shail here.” etc. 


Of the same age was Skelton, whom Erasmus called 
“the light and ornament of English scholars.” From his 
writings we copy a short extract : 
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“In Autumpne whan the sonne in vyrgyne 
By radyante hete enryped hath our corne ; 
Whan Luna, full of mutabylyte, 
As emperes the dyademe hath worne 
Of our pole as tyke, smylynge half in scorne 
At our foly and our vnstedfastnesse, 
The time when Mars to warre hym did dres ; 
I callynge to mynde the greate auctoryte 
Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely 
Vnder as couerte termes as coulde be 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke subtylly 
With fresshe vtteraunce full sentencyously 
Dyuerse in style ; some spared not vyce to wryte, 
Some of mortalitie nobly dyd endyte.” 


From the writings of learned men in the reign of Henry 
VIIL., we give a single brief extract from a report made by 
Leland, the King’s librarian, who had been commissioned to 
examine the ancient records of the whole kingdom. ‘That 
profyt hath rysen by the aforsayd journeye, in bryngynge full 
manye thynges to light, as concernynge the usurped autoryte 
of the byshopp of Rome and his complyces, to the manyfest 
and vyolent derogacyon of kyngely dygnyte, I referre my 
selfe moste humbly to your moste prudent, lerned, and hygh 
judgement, to descerne my dylygence in the longe volume, 
wherin I have made answer for the defence of your supreme 
dygnyte ; alonly lenynge to the stronge pyllour of holye 
scripture agaynste the whole college of the Romanystes, clo- 
kynge their crafty assercyons and argumentes undre the name 
of one poorei Pighus of Ultrajecte in Germany, and standynge 
to them as to their only anker—holde agaynste tempestes that 
they knowe wyll aryse, yf truthe maye be by lycens lette in 
to have a voyce in the general! counsell.” 

Archbishop Cranmer, who suffered martyrdom in 1555, 
was distinguished not only for the extent of his learning, but 
for the purity and elegance of his style. From the preface 
to one of his works, we extract a specimen of our language 
in the middle of the sixteenth century: ‘The Lorde graunt, 
that this my travayle and labour in his vinegard be not in 
vayne, but that it may prosper, and bring forthe good fruites to 
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his honoure and glory. For when I see his vynegard over- 
grown with thornes, brambles, and weedes, I knowe that ev- 
erlasting wo appertayneth unto me, if I holde my peace, and 
put not to my handes and tongue, to labour in pourgyng his 
vinegard. It pitieth me to see the simple and hungry flocke 
of Christe ledde into corrupt pastures, to be caryed blindfelde 
they knowe not whither, and to be fedde with poyson in the 
steede of holsome meates. Lysten not to the false incanta- 
tions, sweet whisperinges, and crafty jugglynges of the subtyll 
Papystes, wherewith they have this many years deluded and 
bewytched the worlde. But hearken to Christe ; gyve care 
unto his wordes, which shall leade you the ryght waye unto 
everlastynge lyfe, there with hym to lyve ever as heyres of 
hys kyngdome.” 

We cannot forbear to quote, as a further specimen of the 
language at this period, a part of the apology, which Roger 
Ascham, the celebrated tutor of Queen Elizabeth, makes for 
composing his work on Archery in English: “If any man 
would blame me, eyther for takinge such a matter in hand, or 
els for wrytinge it in the English tongue, this aunswere I may 
make him, that when the best of the realme thincke it honest 
for them to use, I, one of the meanest sorte, ought not to 
suppose it vile for me to wryte.—Manye Englishe writers have 
not done so, but usinge straunge words, as Latine, Frenche, 
and Italian, do make all thinges darke and harde. Ones I 
communed with a man which reasoned the Englishe tongue 
to be enriched and encreased thereby, sayinge, ‘Who will 
not prayse that feast where a man shall drincke at a dinner, 
both wyne, ale, and beere?’ Truly, quoth I, they be all 
good, every one taken by himself alone; but if you put 
malvayse and sacke, redde wyne and white, ale and beere, 
and al in one pot, you shall make a drincke not easye to be 
knowen, nor yet holsome for the bodye.”’ 

We now approach a period when our language reached a 
high degree of richness and vigor in Spenser and Shakspeare, 
in Hooker, Hall and Bacon. Our readers are too well ac- 
quainted with the great writers who flourished in the reign of 
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Elizabeth, to need any extracts from their works; but we 
quote from Owen Feltham, a powerful, though well nigh 
forgotten writer, a single specimen of our language in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, which very much re- 
sembles the rich and gorgeous style of Jeremy Taylor :— 
“¢ Love those pleasures well that are on all sides legitimated 
by the bounty of Heaven; after which no private gripe, no 
fancyed goblin, comes to upbraid my sense for using them ; 
but such as may with equal pleasure be again dreamed over, 
and not disturb my sleep. This is to take off the parchings 
of the summer sun, by bathing in a pure and chrystal foun- 
tain.—Desire of glory is the last garment that even wise men 
lay aside. Not that it betters himself, being gone, but that it 
stirs up those that follow Mim to an earnest endeavour after 
noble actions: which is the only means to coin the fame we 
wish for. Themistocles, that streamed out his youth in wine 
and venery, and was suddenly changed to a virtuous and val- 
iant man, told one that asked what did so strangely change 
him, that the trophy of Miltiades would not let him sleep. 
Surely, nothing awakes our sleeping virtues, like the noble 
acts of our predecessors. ‘They are flaming beacons, that 
fame and time have set on hills, to call us to a defence of 
virtue, whensoever vice invades the commonwealth of man. 
Roman virtue made Roman virtues lasting. Brave men never 
die ; but, like the phenix, from whose preserved ashes one or 
other still springs up like them.” 

The seventeenth century was a period of strong and all- 
pervading excitement that produced a constellation of authors 
distinguished for the vigor of their talents, the extent of their 
learning, and the power of their writings; but our readers 
are familiar with the names, and should be with the works of 
such writers as Chillingworth and Clarendon, Burnet and 
Baxter, Bates and Howe, Tillotson, Barrow, and Jeremy 
Taylor. Before this time, however, “ our language,” as Dr. 
Johnson remarks, “began to lose the stability which it had 
obtained in the reign of Elizabeth; and was considered by 
every writer as a subject on which he might try his plastick 
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skill, by moulding it according to his own fancy. Milton, 
in consequence of this encroaching license, began to introduce 
the Latin idiom: and Brown, though he gave less disturbance 
to our structure and phraseology, yet poured in a multitude 
of exotick words.” Bacon did very much the same, and 
Dryden charges Ben Jonson with ‘“ Romanizing our language 
too much.” Heylin said in 1658, “ Many think, that they 
can never speak elegantly, nor write significantly, except they 
do it in a language of their own devising; as if they were 
ashamed of their mother-tongue, and thought it not sufficiently 
curious to express their fancies. By means whereof more 
French and Latin words have gained ground upon us since 
the middle of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, than were admitted 
by our ancestors, whether we look upon them as the British 
or Saxon race, not only since the Norman, but the Roman 
conquest.” 

We need not continue our extracts. The few specimens 
we have selected from different periods, may suffice to give 
some idea of the changes which have taken place in our lan- 
guage, since the conquest of England by the Saxons, and to 
show through what mutations every tongue must pass in its 
progress from original rudeness to that degree of regularity, 
refinement and copiousness which the English has at length 
attained. Of the Saxon, as spoken before the Norman con- 
quest, we know too little to trace its changes with accuracy ; 
but from its few remaining monuments, we should suppose 
that, while the orthography was fluctuating, the words and 
the idiom continued essentially the same till the Saxons and 
the Normans began, near the close of the twelfth century, 
to form a common language and literature. From that time 
to the reign of Henry VIII, (1509-47,) there was, as the 
specimens we have given will show, a series of fluctuations ; 
and ever since this last period, our language has undergone 
many changes, both in orthography and idioms, by the intro- 
duction of new words, and the disuse, or altered meaning of 
old ones. 

The orthography of our language was, till the time of Dr. 
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Johnson, unsettled and fortuitous ; nor has even his authority, 
or the industry of his painstaking successors, been sufficient 
to banish its irregularities. ‘The few specimens we have given 
of English in “olden times,” will show how capricious and 
fluctuating was the orthography of its earliest writers. We 
find yf, gyf, for if; yt, hit, hyt, hight, hyght, for it; geve, 
gyve, yeve, for give; Englonde, Inglonde, Ynglonde, Enge- 
londe, for England ; anes, anis, anys, ones, onys, for once ; 
ley, lage, lagh, laugh, for law. These diversities of orthog- 
raphy Dr. Johnson thus explains: “ As language was at its 
beginning merely oral, all words of necessary or common use 
were spoken before they were written, and, while they were 
unfixed by any visible signs, must have been spoken with 
great diversity, as we now observe those who cannot read, 
catch sounds imperfectly, and utter them negligently. When 
this wild and barbarous jargon was first reduced to an alpha- 
bet, every penman endeavoured to express, as he could, the 
sounds which he was accustomed to pronounce or to receive, 
and vitiated in writing such words as were already vitiated in 
speech.” 

The idiom of our language has undergone fewer changes 
than its orthography. The Saxon has always formed the 
groundwork of English ; and the introduction of words from 
other sources has never entirely frittered away this foundation, 
nor materially affected the peculiar structure of our language. 
Still our idiom, formed out of so many heterogeneous materials, 
remains on many points unsettled and clashing. We speak 
of conformity ¢o, or with a principle ; of being in, or under 
certain circumstances ; of one thing corresponding to, or with 
another; of an argument founded in, or upon a premise. 
Such diversities of structure and phraseology are comparatively 
unimportant ; but we need some standard on this subject to 
guide inexperienced writers; and we know not a greater or 
more urgent desideratum in the literature of the present day 
than a full, accurate and decisive work on the idiom of our 
language. 

But the most important change that has taken place in 
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our tongue respects the use and signification of words. No 
one acquainted with any of the writers previous to the seven- 
teenth century, need be told how many words then in familiar 
use have now become obsolete, and how many more have so 
far changed their signification as, in some instances, to lose 
their original meaning. We cannot open a volume of Hooker, 
nor read a single page in Chaucer, Spenser, or Shakspeare, 
without finding words and phrases that would now seem 
strange, and perhaps unintelligible to most readers. A few 
such occur even in the common version of the Bible. The 
Psalmist speaks of leasing for lying; and Peter exhorts the 
Christian to eschew (avoid) evil. We meet with trow, for 
think, and wot for know. “ Doth {he thank that servant? 
I trow not.—I wot that through ignorance ye did it.” We 
find also let for hinder, and prevent for go before. ‘Only he 
who now letteth, will let, until he be taken out of the way.— 
lL prevented the dawning of the morning ; and cried.” On 
nearly every page of Todd’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
we find words not now in use ; and of those from Saxon roots 
which once formed nine-tenths of our language, more than 
one fifth have become obsolete, and their place been supplied 
by words from ancient and foreign tongues. 

But a topic far more important than either of the preced- 
ing,—the origin of past and still continued changes in our 
language,—must be reserved for a future number. 


ARTICLE VII. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
1.—Biographical and Critical Miscellanies. By Wit.iam H. Pres- 
cott, Author of the “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” etc. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. pp. 638, 8vo. 


Tuts volume is got up in a style correspondent with that of the 
author’s historical works, and contains his contributions to the North 
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American Review. Among them are Reviews of Irving’s Conquest 
of Granada—Cervantes—Sir Walter Scott—Chateaubriand’s Eng- 
lish Literature—Bancroft’s History of the United States—Madame 
Calderons’ Life in Mexico—Moliére, etc. 

They are written in Mr. Prescott’s usually lucid and chaste style, 
and, although by no means so valuable as the works on which his 
fame rests, yet are they worthy of a place on the same shelf, and will, 
doubtless, be wanted by all who possess the others. 


2.— Observations in the East, chiefly in Egypt, Palestine, Syria and 
Asia Minor. By Joun P. Dursin, D. D., late President of 
Dickinson College. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. 
2 vols., 12mo. 


Dr. Durbin is an observant traveller, and an independent thinker, 
His Observations in Europe met with a favorable reception, and those 
on the East will, no doubt, be read with equal interest. 

Dr. Durbin disagrees with Dr. Robinson in respect to the approach 
to the Red Sea, and the passage over it, and gives some striking 
reasons for his view of the case. He agrees with him, and of course 
disagrees with Dr. Olin, as to the site of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusa- 
lem ; i. e. on the question, whether the present sepulchre covers the 
ground of our Lord’s tomb. 

Much valuable and interesting information is conveyed in these 
volumes, in regard to the ancient churches of Asia Minor; and the 
Doctor’s reflections on the Missions to the Eastern Churches of the 
present day, are discriminating and candid. 

His observations on the ground lead him to the conclusion, that 
the missions of the A. B. C. F. M. are spiritual in their object, while 
those of the Episcopal Church and the Papacy are ecclesiastical and 
political. The two latter seek feliowship and communion with those 
churches, as they are ; the former seek first their conversion to a true, 
spiritual Christianity, in order to fellowship; without, however, dis- 
turbing their organizations. 


3.—The Sufferings of Christ. By A Layman. New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1845. pp. 328, 12mo. 


This is a novel book, on a startling subject ; not startling in its ti- 
tle—“The Sufferings of Christ ;” but in its real doctrine—the passi- 
bility of God, and the actual suffering of the Divine Word incarnate. 
The impassibility of the divine nature has been so long a settled doc- 
trine of the church, that when a layman broaches and defends the 
opposite doctrine, at this day, we are naturally startled. 

The book is evidently the result of no little reflection, and has 
been penned by one who is not unused to expressing his thoughte in 
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clear and forcible diction. Few books of the present day are written 
in so forcible style. It is a pleasure to read the volume, indepen- 
dently of the interest of the subject. 

We are not ready to pronounce positively on the argument. We 
are not yet convinced by it. Some parts of it, we think, not just criti- 
cism ; as, for instance, in the chapter on the meaning of the term 
“flesh ;” yet is it worthy of serious consideration, and is, at least, a 
good specimen of an argument. 

The author only contends, that God is capable of voluntary suffer- 
ing, not involuntary, that he can choose to suffer, if thereby his own 
glory and the good of his creatures shall be promoted. Then he 
contends, that God did actually choose to suffer in connection with 
human nature, and did suffer for the redemption of sinners. 

It might be asked, whether a being capable of suffering, can be 
denominated a perfect being? whether experience of suffering is not 
evidence of imperfection? and whether, for any purpose whatever, 
God can voluntarily inflict pain on himself, without, at the same time, 
detracting from our view of him as the Perfeet One ? 


4.—The Philosophy of Mystery. By Waurer Cooper Denpy, Fel- 
low and Honorary Librarian of the Medical Society of London, 
etc. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. pp. 442, 12mo. 


This is the third volume of Harpers’ New Miscellany, and truly 
an interesting volume it is. The form of dialogue is adopted, and 
thus the author presents different views, and answers objections phi- 
losophically, clothing the whole in a very pleasant diction. 

The object is to give a history and an explanation of all manner 
of spectres, phantasies, and illusions. Hence we have interesting 
chapters on the nature and motives of ghosts, phantasy from mental 
association, mysterious forms and signs, demonology, nature of soul 
and mind, of sleep, of dreams, somnambulism, trance, mesmerism. 
etc., etc. The analysis and classification of spectral illusions evinces 
genius and analytic power. 


5.—The Life of Mozart, including his Correspondence. By Ep- 
warp Hoimes, Author of “A Ramble among the Musicians of 
Germany.” New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. pp. 380, 
12imo. 


Another volume of the New Miscellany, and one well worthy of 
a place init. For the first time is the English public put in posses- 
sion of any thing like a Life of Mozart; and surely it cannot but be 
acceptable, to be introduced to a more familiar acquaintance with one 
who has done so much for the musical harmony of the world. Much 
of Mozart’s correspondence is embodied in the volume; and he is 
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made, as much as possible, to tell his own tale of himself. A full ac- 
count is also given of his compositions, from an inspection of the 
original MSS. 

It will be perceived that Mozart was born to music, and that at the 
age of four he already composed pieces, which his father wrote down 
ina book. This book was preserved by his only sister to the end of 
her life, and a specimen from it, composed at the age of four, is found 
in this volume. Connoisseurs and amateurs will, of course, be greatly 
gratified with this record of the development of the great musical 
genius. 


6.—Aids to English Composition, prepared for Students of all 
Grades ; embracing Specimens and Examples of School and Col- 
lege Exercises, and most of the higher departments of English 
Composition, both in Prose and Poetry. By Ricnarp Green 
Parker. A new edition, with additions and improvements. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. pp. 429, 12mo. 


We wish there were more attention paid to composition in our 
schools than there is; and we, therefore, rejoice in any well-con- 
structed aids prepared for teachers and scholars. Mr. Parker’s work 
has been before the public for some time, and has been pronounced 
useful by those who are practically acquainted with its details. We 
find in it many admirable rules and appropriate examples, and doubt 
not that much benefit may be derived from the study and practice of 
its inculcations. 


7.—The Pilgrim’s Progress; with a Life of John Bunyan. By 
Roserr Souruey, Esq., LL.D. Illustrated with fifty cuts, by 
Adams, after designs by Chapman, Harvey, and others. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1845. pp. 348, 12mo. 


This edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress will meet a want of the 
community. Whilst the wealthy can afford to buy more elegantly 
illustrated editions, here is one adorned with beautiful wood-cuts, 
which will come within the means of the humbler classes of society ; 
and to euch is it an interesting and useful book. 


8.—The Vigil of Faith, and other Poems. By Cuantes Fenno 
Horrman. Fourth edition. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1845. pp. 164, 18mo. 


A neat little volume, too well known to require any special notice 
from us. Mr. Hoffman possesses a poetic vein, not of the purest or- 
der, yet yielding occasionally some golden threads. 
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9.— Conquest and Self-Conquest— Woman an Enigma. New-York 
Harper & Brothers. 


We notice these small volumes rather out of time ; but we do it 
chiefly to remind our readers that they emanated from the same source 
from which came “ Praise and Principle,” noticed in our last num- 
ber. Whoever has read the latter will be glad, we are sure, to ob- 
tain the former. To the young, the doctrine of self-mastery, so beau- 
tifully inculeated in Conquest and Self-Conquest, is of the last im- 
portance. 


10.—The History of Silk, Cotton, Linen, Wool, and other Fibrous 
Substances ; including Observations on Spinning, Dyeing, and 
Weaving. Also an Account of the Pastoral Life of the Ancients, 
their Social State, and Attainments in the Domestic Arts. With 
Appendices on Pliny’s Natural History ; on the Origin and Man- 
ufacture of Linen and Cotton Paper ; on Felting, Netting, etc. 
Deduced from copious and authentic sources. Illustrated by steel 
engravings. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 1845. pp. 464, 
8vo. 


We are much pleased with the style in which this volume is “ got 
up.” The subject matter is of great interest and value; and the 
work is manifestly one of great research, and evincing scholarship. 
It is a book which would be read with pleasure by all; they would 
meet in its pages very mach in respect to the social life and manufac- 
tures of the ancients, which is probably new to most. To the classi- 
cal scholar also, it is a useful illustration of many passages of his 
favorite authors of antiquity ; and it throws not a little light on por- 
tions of the word of God. 

The first part treats of the Ancient History of Silk—the second 
of the Sheep—the third of the Cotton Manufacture—the fourth of the 
Linen Manufacture. Under the second chapter is introduced the his- 
tory of the Goat, Beaver’s Wool, Camel’s Wool, and Camel’s Hair. 


11.— Ollendorf’s New Method of learning to Read, Write and Speak 
the German Language ; to which is added a systematic outline 
of the Different Parts of Speech, their inflection and use, with 
full Paradigms, and a complete Table of the Irregular Verbs. 
By G. J. Apter, A. B. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Phila: 
Geo. S. Appleton. 1845. pp. 510, 12mo. 


The German language is becoming so much an object of attention 
in this country, that every facility afforded for its acquisition ought to 
be hailed as a valuable contribution toward the cultivation of the in- 
tellect. We have had several new Grammars of the German lan- 
guage, within a few years, and among the best, that of Noehden, by 
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Prof. Sears, of Newton Seminary. Ollendorf’s is on a different plan, 
much the same as that of Manesca, in French. The pupil is led on, 
through a series of exercises, inducting him gradually into a know- 
ledge of the words, inflections, and idioms of the language. Such a 
method of acquisition requires to be used with caution, and is better 
for those somewhat advanced in acquaintance with the principles of 
language in general, than for young persons. 

There is, however, an “Outline,” in other words, a condensed 
Grammar, occupying 136 pages of this work, which will be of great 
utility, if properly used in connection with the lessons for practice. 

This Grammar of Ollendorf’s has gained great reputation in Eu- 
rope, and is pronounced by many who have used it, the most effective 
aid yet afforded to the public, for attaining a knowledge of the Ger- 
man tongue. 

There is accompanying the Grammar a Key to the Lessons, 
which may be of service judiciously used. but almost necessarily of 
disservice in the hands of a youthful learner. 


12.—AppLeTon’s Lirerary Miscettany.—/ Promessi Sposi. The 
Bethrothed. By Atrssanpro Manzoni. A newtranslation, re- 
printed entire from the last English Edition. In two volumes.— 
Memoirs of an American Lady, with Sketches of Manners and 
Living prior to the Revolution. By Mrs. Grant.—The Life of 
Frederick Schiller, comprehending an Examination of his 
Works. By Tuomas Carty.e.—Sketches of Modern Literature 
and Eminent Literary men. By Georce GILFILLan. 


We must thus combine our notices of these volumes, for want of 
room. The design of the Miscellany, we have heretofore announced, 
and also noticed the first volume, Gertrude. The Betrothed is the 
second, from the pen of Manzoni, the Walter Scott of Italy. Its date 
is over two centuries, and its plot the protracted separation of the be- 
trothed on the very eve of marriage. Its tone is high, yet is there 
much in it which cannot meet a hearty response from us.—Mrs. 
Grant’s Memoirs is an authentic detail of facts, and a legacy to those 
who would see a vivid portraiture of our fathers and mothers previ- 
ous to the days of our Revolution.—The Life of Schiller, by Curlyle, 
will, of course, be read, and needs no commendation. The last two 
volumes—the Gallery of Literary Portraits, are just fresh from the 
English Press, and we are truly glad to see them in the Miscellany. 
Most of the prominent men of the present day, in Great Britain, and 
a few in these United States, find a place in this Gallery. The 
author, of course, contemplates men from his own stand-point, and 
that gives coloring to his portraits. Under the head of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, after portraying Edwards, Channing, Webster, and others 
of less note, he concludes that Emerson is the greatest of all, and so 
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represents him. Few, in this land, will agree with him. The por- 
traitures are, however, generally fine, and the book exceedingly inter- 
esting. 


13.— The Vision ; or Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, of Dante Alli- 
ghieri. Translated by the Rev. Henry Francis Carey, A. M. 
with the Life of Dante, Chronological View of his age, addi- 
tional Notes and Index. Illustrated with twelve Engravings, 
from Designs by Joun Ftaxman, R.A. From the last corrected 
London Edition. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Phila. : Geo. 
S. Appleton. 1845. pp. 587, 12mo. 


The publishers merit commendation for the style of the book ; and 
certainly for placing within our reach this excellent translation by 
Mr. Carey. True, no translation can transfer the beauties and fine 
touches of the original, yet those who know not the Italian, will be 
glad to inspire some of the poetic breathings of one, whose genius 
awakened enthusiasm in both Michael Angelo and Milton. 

Whether the Vision be denominated an epic or a satire, is of com- 
paratively little importance. It is sufficient to know that it is mag- 
nificent in its conception, and gave color to the poetry of Europe,— 
that it wrought with such power on the heart in awakening pity and 
terror, as justly to claim for its author the possession of a superior 
creative faculty, and to entitle him to one of the first niches in the 
Temple of Fame. 

We must not forget to say that the frontispiece is a copy of the 
portrait of Dante, discovered in 1840, in the pantry of a prison at 
Florence, all covered with whitewash. 


14—A Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin; with Rules for the 
Medical and Domestic Treatment of Cutaneous Diseases. By 
Erasmus Witson, F. R. 8., Consulting Surgeon to the St. Pan- 
cras Infirmary, etc. etc. Illustrated with six Engvavings. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Phila.: Geo. S. Appleton. 
1845. pp. 246, 12mo. 


Although rather a medical work, it is one of value to every person. 
The knowledge it imparts of the skin, its health, and its diseases, is 
such as all ought to possess. And every one is so necessarily bound 
up in his skin, that it seems desirable he should know somewhat of 
its properties, maladies, remedies, etc. Well, this book is all 
freighted with just such knowledge of the subject, as will be of 
great utility to those who acquire it. If you wish to learn how the 
skin grows, how it is connected with the nails and the hair, how it is 
colored and discolored, how it becomes diseased, and how it may be 
cured, above all, how it may be preserved from the maladies to which 
it is liable, then read this book. You will find in it, observations on 
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soap, its proper and improper application, on ablutions, on diet, etc. of 
interest and value. 

It is really a practical Treatise, and any one who takes it wp will 
be likely to read it through. 


15.—Sermons preached in the Chapel of the Rugby School, with an 
Address before Confirmation. By Tuomas Arnotp, D.D. First 
American Edition. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Phila.: 
Geo. S. Appleton. 1845. pp. 284, 12mo. 


Dr. Arnold has become so much of a favorite in this country, that 
any thing from his pen is acceptable. 

This volume contains discourses to his pupils as a minister of the 
gospel; and it is really delightful to mark the simplicity, appropriate- 
ness, and faithfulness of these sermons. It were well for our youth 
in schools and colleges to ponder them diligently. They may be 
marrow to their bones. 


16.— The Book of the Colonies: comprising a History of the Colonies 
composing the United States, from the Discovery in the Tenth 
Century, until the commencement of the Revolutionary War. 
Compiled from the best authorities, by Joun Frost, LL. D. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Phila.: Geo. 8S. Appleton. 
1846. pp. 280, 12mo. 


This volume, by Dr. Frost, is intended to make our youth familiar 
with the settlement of the several original colonies of this new 
world. It begins with the Northmen, passes on to the Spaniards, 
French, and then to the history of the several colonies; and, like the 
other books of the same author, conveys much interesting knowledge 
to the youthful reader. 


17.—The Book of Good Examples ; drawn from authentic History 
and Biography ; designed to illustrate the beneficial effects of 
virtuous conduct. By Joun Frost, LL. D. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Phila.: Geo.S. Appleton. 1846. pp. 288, 12mo. 


An excellent book in its design, and well executed. To teach vir- 
tue by example is the most impressive mode: and to bring before the 
minds of youth the virtuous conduct and habits of those who have 
obtained notoriety, is doing much toward inducing them to walk in 
their steps. We want more books of the same description—not mere 
toys of books. 


18.— Chances and Changes ; or Life as itis. Ilustrated in the His- 
tory of a Straw Hat. By Cuarves Burpvert, A. M., Author 
of Emma, or the Lost Found, etc., etc. New-York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Phila.: Geo. S. Appleton. 1847. pp. 158, 18mo. 


The author has made much of a Straw Hat, and to a good pur- 
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pose. The Hat tells a good and useful tale, and the whole is intend- 
ed, in a history of the changes of life, to inculcate confidence in God, 
and submission to His will, under the varied adversities of our earthly 
pilgrimage. 


19.—Wicey & Potnam’s Liprary or Cuoice READING. 


We have already spoken favorably of this enterprise ; and as a 
whole the selections are good. We have made an occasional excep- 
tion to what we considered not very wholesome in its tendency. Yet 
even the most exceptionable portions of the Library are far better 
than the cheap trash which has been so long floating on the surface 
of society, and, alas! too often sinking, we fear, into the depths of the 
inner man, there to repress all good principles, and quicken into life 
the evil passions of human nature. 

The last number we noticed was the twenty-fourth, and the Li- 
brary has now reached the fortieth. The intervening numbers are 
all worthy of a place in this selection. They are wheat, not chaff, as 
the bare mention of the titles will sufficiently evince :—Hazlitt’s Ta- 
ble Talk, second series—Basil Montagu’s Selections from Taylor, 
Barrow, South, Fuller, etc.—-Tupper’s Twins and Heart—Hazlitt’s 
English Comic Writers—Lamb’s English Dramatic Poets—T upper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy—Vicar of Wakefield—Lord Mahon’s Life of 
Condé—Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets—Hervey’s Book of 
Christmas—Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 

We said all these were good and useful books, We like even 
“ The Book of Christmas,” although we could wish the author or the 
editor had modified the enchantment which, on page 148, is thrown 
around the theatre, as a Christmas amusement. The entire repre- 
sentation of it there is adapted to awaken in youth a passion for vis- 
iting it. 


20.—Notes from Over Sea. Consisting of Observations made in Eu- 
rope, in the years 1843 and 1844: Addressed to a Brother. By 
Rev. Joun Mitcnett. In two volumes. New York: Gates & 
Stedman. 1845. 


These are the notes of a New England minister of the gospel, 
obliged to travel for his health. They are the record of what he saw 
and heard, told in a manly, easy style, without aflectation and without 
fear. 

Although we have abundance of Travels and Observations, 
Notes, etc., yet almost every one having his own stand-point, his idio- 
syncracy, presents us, at least, with some new reflections, if not with 
novel objects. 
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Mr. Mitchell’s stand-point is Mount Zion, his inner man the 
Christian. Hence his observations are characterized by pious feel- 
ing, regard for God and his glory. 

He seems, in some quarters, to have met with rudeness, where it 
was not to be expected, because of his moderation on the subject of 
slavery. 


21.— The Jesuits. Translated from the French of MM. Michelet and 
Quinet, Professors in the College of France. Edited by C. Ep- 
warps Lester. New York: Gates & Stedman. 1845. pp. 
225, 12mo. 


Of the Jesuits we need to know much now, and shall yet have 
occasion to know more. Revived, they begin to live with all their 
artfulness, knowledge of human nature und undying perseverance. 
They are in the midst of us, and too often we know it not. Let us 
be on the alert. They require watching. 

The controversy which called forth this volume is well known. 
The Professors wrote in self-defence, and in defence of right. What 
they have written is exceedingly valuable, at the present time. Let 
us use the weapons they furnish us, but not forget, at the same time, 
that while they fight the Jesuits, they have no affection for evangeli- 
cal religion. The book, consequently, is to be received and read 
with caution. 


22.— The Roman Church and Modern Society. Translated from the 
French of Professor E. Quinet. Edited by C. Epwarps Les- 
Ter. New York: Gates & Stedman. 1846. pp. 198, 12mo. 


We cannot but ponder the sayings and reflections of such a man 
as Quinet with interest. They are influential, whether for good or 
for ill. His sketch of the Roman Church and its relation to modern so- 
ciety is graphic, and must tell, at home at least, if not here and else- 
where. It is well to enlist such a mind in such a cause; and let us 
pray that it be converted from all forms of infidelity, and imbued with 
the spirit of evangelical religion. 

To Mr. Lester we are becoming more and more indebted for his 
translations. May they, too, be well selected, and only good in their 
tendency. 


23.—The Complete Works of N. P. Willis. New York: J. S. Red- 
field. 1846. pp. 895, royal 8vo. 


Whatever may be thought of some of Mr. Willis’s foibles, and 
however much we may regret that he has departed from the simple 
faith and manners of his earlier years, yet are we glad to see a vol- 
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ume of his complete works: and we doubt not it will be a very accep- 
table present to many of his friends. 

Whatever faults he may have been guilty of in his “ Pencillings,” 
he certainly has written in it many beautiful things, and furnished 
some graphic delineations of scenery and society. His offence against 
the proprieties of social intercourse he has himself regretted: and al- 
though we feel bound to express unqualified censure of some of his 
doings, yet do we believe, at the same time, that some of his English 
censors have been guilty of much worse things in the same line. We 
have no sympathy with those who run after British critics in their un- 
qualified and matter-of-course denunciation of every thing American. 

Some of Mr. Willis’s earlier poetry is beautiful and impressive, 
especially his Scriptural pieces. For instance, his Abraham—Da- 
vid’s Grief for his Child—Absalom—Baptism of Christ—Contempla- 
tion, etc., etc. 


24.— The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. First American 
Edition (complete): with some Remarks on the Poetical Faculty, 
and its Influence on Human Destiny, embracing a biographical 
and critical notice. By G.G. Foster. New York: J. 8S. Red- 
field. 1845. pp. 750, 12mo. 


This is quite a pretty edition of Shelley’s Poetical Works, and as 
the first which has appeared among us, will probably find admirers 
enough to secure a ready sale. 

We should prefer the Poetry without Mr. Foster’s Remarks. The 
former is, in some parts, objectionable, and the author of it a man, 
whose character is far from being one to be imitated. The latter is 
full of dreamy sensibility, Fourierism, and foolish pantheism: e. g., 
“ Man shall discover that he himself is heaven—that every wild hope 
and aspiration was but a sparkling forth of that universal light-fluid 
in which God and all his creation swims”—“ if poetry and imagina- 
tion be not a part of God, then is it nothing’—“ every word and syl- 
lable of it is as precious as the breath of God.” 


25.— The Lord our Shepherd: An Exposition of the Twenty-third 
Psalm. By Rev. Joun Stevenson. New York: Robert Car- 
ter. 1845. pp. 239. 

The author is already favorably known as the author of a de- 
lightful work entitled “Christ on the Cross. This on the 23d Psalm 
is equally interesting and profitable. It is of a practical character, 
and unfolds, in succession, the themes—The Shepherd—No Want— 
Green Pastures—Still Waters, etc. etc. 


26.— Penny Magazine. 


It is enough to say that No. 16 has been issued by the publisher, 
J. S. Redfield. 
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27.—The Greece of the Greeks. By G. H. Perpicaris, A. M., late 
Consul of the United Statesat Athens. In two volumes. New 
York: Paine & Burgess. 1845. 


The author is a Greek, who, after having spent some years among 
us, returned to his native land, as Consul from the United States at 
Athens. This gave him an opportunity of intercourse with the King 
and Queen, and of acquiring a true knowledge of the country. In 
this volume he gives us the results of his observations, and a better 
insight into the present state of that country than can be derived 
from any other source easily accessible. 

The grammar and style need improvement, but we can overlook 
that, when we remember who has written the work. 


28.—Rambles by Land and Water; or Notes of Travel in Cuba 
and Mexico, including a Canoe Voyage up the river Panuco, and 
Researches among the Ruins of Tamaulipas, etc. By B. M. 
Norman. New York: Paine & Burgess. 1845. pp. 216, 12mo. 


Mr. Norman is already known to us by his Rambles in Yucatan, 
etc., which were read with eagerness and interest by many. This 
second volume of travel and of discovery will be of no less interest. 
Indeed it will well repay a perusal, abounding as it does in novel 
developments and vivid sketches. 


29.— The Fruit of the Spirit. By Geo. W. Bernune, D. D., Minis- 
ter of the Third Reformed Dutch Church, Philadelphia. Third 
Edition. Phil,: Mentz & Rovoudt. New York: Saxton & Miles. 
1845. pp. 304, 18mo. 


Dr. Bethune has evidently thought deeply and written elaborately 
on the topics presented in this volume. The theme is one of exceed- 
ing importance, and it has certainly lost none of its importance in the 
author’s hands. The several chapters are based on the topics pre- 
sented by the Spirit himself, whose fruits are _ delineated—to wit, 
love, joy, peace, etc. 

We have read the volume with great ices, and heartily com- 
mend it to the perusal of Christians, with the hope that its spirit may 
be more generally diffused through the Church. 

The chaste, polished style in which the book is written, were com - 
pensation enough in itself for the reading of it. 


30.—Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, and on the Life and Times 
of John Bunyan. By Rev. Georce B.Cnreever. Fourth edition, 
1845, pp. 514, 8vo. 


At so late a day, we can, of course, say nothing to recommend 
this work. Suffice it to say that Dr. Cheever has infused into it all 
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the charms of his peculiar style, and made a book which every Chris- 
tian will love to read, and from which every poet and scholar may 
derive both pleasure and profit. It is the best commentary on the 
Pilgrim’s Progress ever written. 

The author knew well that old Bunyan is a favorite with the aged 
Christian ; and that he may read it readily, a large clear type has been 
selected, and printed on a good fair paper. The edition by Mr. 
Walker is handsomely illustrated, and makes a beautiful book for a 
present, at any time. 


31.—The History of Romanism: from the earliest corruptions of 
Christianity to the present time. By Rev. Joun Dow.tne, A. M. 
Eighth edition. New-York: 1845. pp. 671, Svo. 


This is an exceedingly popular book, having in a very short time 
reached its eighth edition. The author has evidently investigated 
extensively and thoroughly, and has furnished a succinct, and for all 
practical purposes, sufficient history of the origin, advance, cruel per- 
secutions, and present state of the Papacy. The story is forcibly, 
fearlessly, truthfully told, and makes a correct impression of Popery 
as it is and as it was. 

Then the beautiful wood-cut illustrations tend greatly to add to 
the interest and usefulness of the book. Mr. Walker deserves much 
credit for his painstaking in this respect, and Mr. Lossing has shown 
what can be done in xylography. 

We wish the volume a place in every family. 


32.— The Altraction of the Cross ; designed to illustrate the Leading 
Truths, Obligations and Hopes of Christianity. By Garpiner 
Sprine, D.D. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1846. pp. 413, 8vo. 


We always expect something good from Dr. Spring, and seldom, 
if ever, are we disappointed. This we think one of his best books. 
The subject is one of deep interest to man, and one that can be made 
attractive. The Cross, indeed, is a point of attraction to the Universe. 
The death of God’s only Son for a rebel race must be known to all 
intelligences ; and in all must awaken new emotions of wonder and 
praise. The reading of the first chapter of the “Attraction of the 
Cross” is sufficient to excite a desire to read more. It is a graphic, 
impressive narrative of the Cross. We must not omit tosay that the 
book is got up in a very neat style. 


33.—Play-Room Poetry. ByS.S.A. New York: M. W. Dodd, 
1846. pp. 128, 18mo. 


A very pretty little book, suitable for very young children. The 
poetry is of a simple character, such as to meet the wants of infancy. 
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34.—The Pilgrim’s Note-Book ; or Choice Sayings, illustrative of 
Christian Character and Duty. Selected by Mrs. F. L. Smita. 
New York: M.W.Dodd. 1846. pp. 124, 32mo. 


A pretty little volume of well selected incidents in the lives of 
different devoted servants of God, together with many beautiful and 
striking observations. 
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' 35.—The Example of Washington commended to the Young. By 
Rev. Joserz Aupen, D. D. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1846. 
| pp- 108, 18mo. 








Prof. Alden has become quite a popular author with the young: 
and, that being the case, it is matter of gratulation that the tenden- 
cy of his little volumes is so good. 

And what a great matter is it, too, that George Washington, 
whose name is every thing to an American child, was a good man— 
that the example of such an one, honored throughout the world, can 
be safely recommended to our children. 

This is not a narrative of Washington’s life, but a selection of 
striking incidents for the purpose of commending to the attention and 
imitation of youth, some of his prominent qualities. 


36—The Siege of Derry. By Cuartotre Exizasets. Third 
American Edition. New York: John 8S. Taylor & Co. 1846. 
pp- 322, 18mo. 


Already known to most of our readers as a thrilling book—let it f 
be disseminated widely. 


37.— Influence of Physical Causes on Religious Experience. By Jo- 
sepu H. Jones. Phil.: W.S.Martien. 1846. pp. 132, 18mo. 


An excellent little book, adapted to do much good. It meets the 
case of many of God’s dear children, who make great mistakes in 
estimating their Christian character, for want of just such knowledge 
as is here furnished. May many bruised reeds be healed through its 
instrumentality. This, we know, is the highest wish of the author, in 
respect to it. 





38.—The Land of Sinim, or an Exposition of Isaiah xlix. 12, to- 
gether with a Brief Account of the Jews and Christians in China. 
By A Missionary 1n Cana. Phil.: Wm. S. Martien. 1845. 
pp. 147, 18mo. 


An interesting little book, detailing the history of the Jews in 
China—Early Christians in China—Nestorians in China—Roman 
Catholics—Protestant Missionaries, etc. 
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39.—An Examination of President Edwards’s Inquiry into the Free- 
dom of the Will. By Ateerr Taytor Brepsoe. Phil.: H. 
Hooker. 1845. pp. 234, 12mo. 


We received this work at too late a season to allow of a very par- 
ticular examination. It is written with candor and clearness, and 
with an apparent desire to arrive at the truth. The author’s view of 
Edwards’s philosophy will be discovered from his Review of Mr. 
Martin’s article, in the present number of the Repository. 


40.— Theobald, or the Fanatic: A True History. From the German 
of Heinrich Stilling. Translated by Rev. Samuet Scuarrer. 
Phil.: H. Hooker. 1846. pp. 286, 12mo. 


Stilling is already favorably known to us. His Theobald is a 
work of great popularity at home, and the translation will, no doubt, 
be acceptable here. Its design is to show that the via media between 
unbelief and religious delusion is the way to temporal and eternal 
happiness. 

The hero is a fictitious character, but the incidents are matters of 
fact, derived from his own observation of men and manners. It is 
an exceedingly interesting and valuable book, written with much dis- 
crimination, and well adapted to meet some of the delusions of the 
present day. “The itch,” he says, “of founding separate religious 
sects is founded itself in pride—in pride concealed under the mask 
of piety—and is nothing less than insurrection against that peace 
and order of society guaranteed to us under the most sacred 
sanctions.” 


41.—A Pictorial History of England. By S.C. Goopricu, author of 
Peter Parley’s Tales. Phil.: Sorin& Ball. 1846. pp. 444, 12mo. 


This is the third of the series of Pictorial Histories prepared by 
Mr. Goodrich, and published by Sorin & Ball; and we certainly 
think this, on England, falls not a whit behind the others, but rather 
surpasses them. It is very comprehensive for a school book, embra- 
cing all the principal events; and the style of the author, with the 
fine wood-cut illustrations, renders it especially interesting to children. 


42.—The Extent of the Atonement, in its Relation to God and the 
Universe. By Tuomas W. Jenxyn, D.D., President of Coward 
College, London. Second American Edition, from the third Lon- 
don. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1846. pp. 266, 12mo. 


This book will not meet with universal acceptance, because it op- 
poses views of the atonement held by some branches of the Church : 
but we think it one of the most masterly works on the subject with 
which we have met. The whole doctrine, in all its relations, is pre- 
sented in a striking and forcible manner, and with an array of argu- 
ment on the different points, which antagonists will not easily over- 
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throw. We have chapters on—The Nature and Design of the Atone- 
ment—Its Relation to the Person of the Son of God—Relation to the 
Perfections of God—Relation to His Purposes—To His Works—To 
Divine Moral Government—To Providence—To the Whole System of 
Divine Truth—To Sin—To Salvation—To the Work of the Spirit— 
To the Church—To the Various Dispensations of Revealed Reli- 
gion—To the Eternal State of the Universe—Its Moral Grandeur. 


43.—British Quarterly Review. 


This valuable Quarterly, representing the Dissenting interest in 
Great Britain, has completed its first volume. The Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, the editor, is known among us as a writer of great force of 
intellect and strength of style. His articles are always read with in- 
terest and profit, as are those of Dr. Hamilton, and others. 

On the whole, we think the Review evinces quite as much talent 
as the very best of the English Quarterlies. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Germany. 


The recent controversy about Ronge has called forth many works on all 
points related to the new Reformation. Among others Kempf Luther's gegen 
Heiligenanrufung, Bilderdienst, und Reliquienverehrung; John Tetzel, der 
Ablasskramer, Ein seitenstQck zu der Reliquienverehrung und zu dem heiligen 
Roch zu Trier.—Dr. Aug. Ludw. Geo. Krehl has published his work on Der 
Brief an die Romer. He takes for his starting point the present critical and 
philological conclusions of those who have commented on this epistle ; and, 
regarding it as the basis of dogmatic theology, he aims at a more comprehen- 
sive view of its great idea.—Das Evangelium Johannis und die neueste Hypo- 
these Ober seine Entstehung, von Dr. A. Ebrard.—Chrysostomes Postille. Aus- 
wahl seiner schénsten Predigten und Gbersetz von Prof. Dr. Hefeler.—Ge- 
sehichte der Romischen Literatur, von J.C. F. Bahr, greatly enlarged and much 
improved.—An excellent and highly useful wotk, entitled: Bibliographisches 
Lexikon der gesammten Literatur der Griechen: von S. F. W. Hoffman.— 
Cl. Ptolemei Geographia, Edid. C. F. A. Nolbe.—Rossius: Inscriptiones 
Grece Inedite, Fasc. III. 















Prance. 


Chateubriand: Etudes ou Discours Historiques sur la Chute de |’Empire 
Romain, la Naissance et les Progrés du Christianisme, et |"Invasion des Bar- 
bares.—Duhamel : Histoire Constitutionelle de la Monarchie Espagnole, de- 
puis l’Invasion des hommes du Nord jusqu’ & la Mort de Ferdinand VIII. A. 
D. 411—1833,—Mignet: Notice historique sur la Vie et les Travaux de M. de 
Sismondi. 
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